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The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Ce 
Engraved by Tinorny CoLe 


L YOUR LIFE you have bought things by the trade- 
mark * * * shoes, food, machines, clothing; for a 
trademark guarantees good faith, fair value, satisfactory 
service. Has it occurred to you that so intangible a 
thing as fire insurance can be bought in exactly the same way? 





The trademark of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company is stamped 
on every policy. For more than a century it has signified financial 
stability and business integrity. In all that time the company 
whose mark it is has never failed to fulfill a promise. By this 
mark you can identify truly sound indemnity against loss by fire. 


11 3877 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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You can now own a fine new standard 
Oliver, latest model, for half the usual 
price of standard typewriters, even for 
less than rebuilt or second-hand ma- 
chines. It is shipped direct from the 
Oliver factory to you—saving all selling 


cost. 
You can have it for free trial. You 


can keep it, or return it. We leave the 
whole decision to you. You can pay for 
it on easy terms. Never was such an 
offer ever made before. 

If you were to pay double, you cannot buy 
a finer typewriter, nor one more durable, nor 
one with so many superiorities. Over 950,000 
have been sold. So investigate at once. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


Our offer makes renting unnecessary. It 
brings such a fine typewriter at such a low 
priee that all can now own Olivers. It takes 
but a moment to clip the coupon and mail it 
to us. We send you immediately all the details 
regarding this remarkable offer—the sensation 

of the typewriter industry. You 
will be astonished. 
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tunity to be your own salesman 
and by buying direct from the 
» Seoters, save half of what you 
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‘Adelaide St. Detroit. Mich. 


y Institute for Stammerers 


cured every ~ &. who has taken its course. Personal, 
individual instruction by the founder, who cured himself 
after thirty years of stammering. Equally effective for chil- 
dren and adults. Resident and day pupils. For particulars, 
Address 1727 Master St., Dept. D, Philadeiphia, Penna. 


MISS WOODS SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children | 
who are unable to progress in public 
or private schools. 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 
“THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW LIFE’’ 
By JOHN COWAN. M.D. 

408 Pages — Illustrated 
Endorsed and recommended by 
foremost medical and religious 
critics throughout the U.S. Unfolds 
the secrets of married happiness, 
ial Offer 8o often revealed too late! We can 
give only a few of the chapter sub 
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(1922 ATLAS ex’ F REE 


To the readers of The Literary Digest who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 
The Only Grand Prize ‘Hist 4v:r4) Words of Recent Interest 


given to diction- 
. - ifi ti Expositi 2 Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolsheviki, 
aries at the Panama-Pa International position was camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, 














> * . 
granted to Webster s New International and the Merriam war bride. These are but afew from the thousands of late words— 
Series for superiority of educational merit. all clearly defined in this Great Work. 








“The Supreme Authority” 
The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages, 
and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a sing 

volume, on India Paper, bound in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library 
Buckram and on Regular Paper, in strong Fabrikoid, can now be 
secured by readers of The Digest on the following remarkably easy terms: 


The entire work (with complete 1922 Atlas) 


DELIVERED FOR $1.00~. 


and easy monthly payments thereafter 
(in United States and Canada 


on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


~ REDUCED ABOUT ONE-HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 
poten emccnnrs Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper. It has an excellent printing sur- 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impressions 
of type and illustrations. What a satisfaction 
to own the new.Merriam Webster ina form 

so light and so convenient to use! This edition 

is only about one-half the thickness and 
weight of the regular edition. Size 1236 
in. x 934 in.x 234 in. Weight 834 lbs. 


~<«—Regular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest 
quality. Size 1235 in.x 934 in.x 5% in. 
Weight 16% lbs. 


Both Editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 























Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and 


‘*To have this work in the home is in addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 

like sending the whole family to college’’ nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, 

besides thousands of other References. Nearly 

The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as ‘‘A Stroke of Genius”’ 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 





THE ATLAS |3@ lo those who mail this Coupon at once! 


Is the 1922 “New Reference Atlas of the | G. & C. MERRIAM CO. cépaitment’s Springfield, Mass. 


World,” containing 148 pages, with 46 pages (Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for over 75 years) 
Please send me free of all obligation or expense a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles” containing an 





of maps beautifully printed in colors, in- amusing ‘*Test in Pronunciation’’ (with key) entitled *The a m of C -arver”’ gio 125 

Interestin Questions” with references to their answers, and striking acsimile Color-Plate”’ of 
cluding changes brought about by the W orld the new tiadings. Please include = cimen page of India and Regular paper with terms of your 
War, New Census figures, Parcel-Post Guide, | free Atlas offer on Webster's New international ‘Dictionary to Literary Digest readers. 


etc., all handsomely bound in red cloth, | Name... 
$1Ze 998 X 12K. Address 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo. Cloth,64 pages. 75 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.,. NEW YORK 





HIS NEW INVENTION 


Finds and Corrects 
Your Mistakes in 
ENGLISH 


As the result of thousands of tests, 
Sherwin Cody found that 


the 
average powee is only 61% effi- 
cient in vital points of Eacih. 
In a five-minute ———- or 


in an average —_———- from 
five to fifty errors liappear. It 
to see how many ex- 





own 
spelling h common 
“pusiness,”’ “abbreviate,” ete. It 
is astonishing how many 
men say “between you and I" in 
of * ween you me,” 
and use “ who" for “whom,” and 
sim words. SHERWIN CODY 
Few whether 


know to use 
one or two “c's” or “‘m’'s" or “r’s,”" whether tospell words 
" or “ei,” and when to use commas in order to 
meaning absolutely clear. 


A Remarkable Discovery 


Mr. Cody has specialized in lish for the past 20 years. 
But of foins along in the old way he has applied 
scientific principles to teaching the correct use of our 
. He made tens of thousands of tests of his vari- 
ous devices before inventing his present method. In all 
iis tests he found that the trouble with old methods is 
that points learned do not stick in the mind. In school you 
were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules 
you never could tell what was right and what was wrong. 
or the past five years Mr. Cody has worked almost day 
and night to find a way to replace bad habits in writing 
h with good ones. And as a result of his experi- 

evolved wonderful new 


Self-Correcting Method 


Mr. Cody was ted a patent on his unique device, and 
now he places it at your disposal. This invention is sim- 
Rie. fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably efficient 
ou do the lesson given on any page, then you see exactly 


E 


the 100% point in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
expression. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice dri!!s can 
becarried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions 
in 15 minutes and correct your work in five minutes more. 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know. Your eff are automatically concentrated on 
the mistakes you are in the habit of making, and through 
constantly being shown the right way you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There are 
no rules to remember. here is no tedious copying. 
There is no heart-breaking drudgery. 


NEW BOOK FREE 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show what 
you are. Your English reveals you as nothing else can 
When you use the wrong word, when you mispronounce 
a word, when you misspell a word, when you punctuate 
incorrectly, when you use flat, ordinary words, you handi- 
cap yourself. If you feel your lack of language power, if 
you are ever embarrassed by mistakes, if you cannot com- 
mand the exact words to express your ideas, our new book- 
let “How to Speak and Write Masterly English" will 
prove a revelation to you. Merely mail the coupon, and 
it will be sent by return mail. Learn how Sherwin Cody's 
new invention makes command of language easy to gain in 
15 minutes a day. 


Mail this coupon or a postal AT ONCE 
Sherwin Cody School of English 
71 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
71 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your new Free Book, “ How t Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” _— 


Name... 


Address, 


a 











Did You Know That 


> J 
an cmpleper once Lincoln 
in ey for services ? 

“Oom Paul” Kruger opened a Jewish tabernacle 
with the words “In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
I declare this building open. 

After Elizabeth of Russia died, her wardrobe was 
found to contain nearly 16,000 dresses, two large 
chests of silk stockings, two of ribands, some thousand 
pairs of shoes and several hundred pieces of French 
and other rich stuffs. 

Napoleon used 60 bottles of eau de Cologne each montlt. 

General Grant won $5 for riding a bucking pony at = 
circus. 

Marie Antoinette, forbidden to ride horseback, 
mounted a mule, forced two fat duchesses of her train 
to do likewise, and led them on a hot summer morning 
under the very windows of the palace where king sand 


A_ condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily tollowed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find 
in this little book a wealth of intormation 
about tood elements and their rela- 

tion to physical welfare: also eftec- 

\ tive weight control diets, acid and 

bland -building 


\, The book is for FREE circulation. 
\, Not a mal! crder advertisement 
Name a 
‘t without cost or obi 
Health Extension Bureau 
64 Good Heaith Building 
BATTLE CREEK MICH 








court could see them, as a secret method of p 
them. 

Gladstone's favorite amysement was chopping down 
trees. 

These and thousands of other facts regarding the 
private habits, inclinations, indiscretions, experiences, 
benevolences, follies, adventures and intrigues of 
famous people, heretofore largely withheld from general 
publication, have been collected from authoritative 
sources—magazines, memoirs, confidential correspond- 
ence, etc.—and are now given to you in the fascinating 
volume entitled 


WIT, WISDOM AND 
FOIBLES ii: GREAT 


Compiled by Charles A. Shriner 


This startlingly interesting book makes the dry 
bones of history live, tears the disguises from the 
puppets of history, and reveals to you the real charac- 
ters of famous people. Though it reads like a novel, 
it has the added advantage of splendidly exemplifying 


the saying “Truth is stranger than fiction. 


Startling Disclosures of Court Secrets 

The stories contained in this volume include court 
secrets from all over the world, personal memoirs never 
intended for publication, experiences related by con- 
fidential friends and associates, selections from the 
little known writings of authoritative biographers. 
All the stories are enthralling, often disclosing phases 
of character few have ever dreamed of. 

. : ° 
Enlightening Foot-notes to History 

For here are introduced to you in an intimate and 
personal way the inner lives, the secret thoughts, the 
concealed faults, and the unsuspected pettinesses of 
the world's greatest and most honored makers of his- 
torical material. All phases of the careers of these 
people are illustrated in these stories which, in brief 
and vivid form, describe incidents that speak volumes 
in praise or condemnation. 


Help for Lawyers, Writers, Speakers, 
reachers 

No one whose profession calls for the analysis, the 
entertainment, the education, or the uplifting of men 
and women can afford to miss this truly remarkable 
tollection of sharply defined thumbnail sketches of 
those who have moved the world. The lawyer will 
find here innumerable sidelights upon character ‘and 
motive; the writer or speaker will discover a vast 
store of illustraiive material, many plot suggestions, 
constant human interest; the preacher will unearth 
innumerable morals and endless examples of human 
folly and pride. For every one this volume will be a 
handy reference work of facts concerning prominent 


people. 


Some of the 400 Celebrities Represented 


Abraham Lincoln Stonewall Jackson 
Madame Du Barr Oliver Cromwell 
Catherine de Medici Napoleon Bonaparte 
George Washington itchener 
Benjamin Fran U. S. Grant 

and hundreds more 


“A treasure-house of events, incidents, and*anecdotes 
of distinguished people, which a busy man often wants 
but has not the time to search for. It is a monument of 
industry, and of judgment and discrimination in selection, 
which writers and speakers will find most useful. "—dHon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 

“A most entertaining, informing, and useful book. It is 
filled with apt illustrations of a wide range of subjects of 
human interest, and many most dramatic incidents.”— 
Augustus Thomas, Famous Dramatist. 

“So much of the entertaining and the useful can rarely 
be found bound together as in this book.” — New York 
Worid. 

“In a reference library it will be invaluable, and fo 
writers, speakers, and story-tellers a treasure housc."’ 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Cloth Bound. Size 9x6 ¥4x2¥4 inches. 696 Pages. 
Price $5.00; by mail $5.20 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 

Enclosed is $1.00 for which you are to send me “ Wit, 
Wisdom and Foibles of the Great." If I decide not to 
keep the book, I will return it in 10 days and you are to 
eep it, I will send you $2 in 


refund-my money. § 
30 days and $2.20 a month later—total $5.20. 

BEE cioctcwswoges cnvacesdedvecate ¢vedeeneabdsdrakdes 
BED 5 wc mete tans ere es vnc 0 cnccsearebes ees Gncdisess 
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P 
$95 an Hour! 
’ “Every hour I spenton my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Putit up to us to 
prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 


ee scan OUT HERE —— 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 4894-B SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or cbligation, please explain how I can 
grality for the position, or in the subject before which 
have marked an X in the list below:— 
ngine Operating 
ER 


ELEC. ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAG’M’? 
Electric Lighting & Bys. 8 

Electric Wiring 

Telegraph Engineer 

Telephone Work 

Gas E 

CIVIL ENGINE 





Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Cartooning 

Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Com. School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
AUTOMOBILES 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Mathematics 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Railroad Positions 

MECHANICAL ENGB. 

Mechanical Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice 

Surveying and Mapping 

MINE FOR'N or ENGR. 

STATIONARY ENGR. 


ILLUSTRATING 
Toolmaker 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G 














Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 

Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 

CHEMIST Poultry QO Spanish 

Pharmacy Banking ] Teacher 
Name 

7-1 22 

Street 
and No. — 
City State - 
Occupation — 
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NOTE—This announcement answers two 


questions that big employers ask; viz: (1) What makes LaSalle men so practical? 
(2) Why don’t more men train with LaSalle the high pay positions in business? 





The LaSalle Problem Method 


— and how it successfully condenses a lifetime of experience into a few months of study 


A question has blocked action on the part of many thoughtful 
men who were and are sincere in their desire to qualify in high 
salary fields. They have asked themselves whether training gained 
at home by correspondence might not prove to be mere ‘‘book- 


learning’’—impractical—unmarketable. 


We have no fault to find with this question—it is a natural one. 
The burden of our criticism rests on the man who permits the 
question to be its own answer, and to block and stop him in his 
upward climb without seeking further enlightenment. 

For, when more than 300,000 men have trained with LaSalle 
and found bigger, better things thru this training there must 


be sound reasons for their success. 

There ere reasons. They lie in the 
LaSalle Problem Method of imparting— 
not ‘‘book-learning’’—but real, prac- 
tical, usable business experience. 

Aknowledge of  apete_sg one thing. 
The ability to apply and use principles— 
actually do the work at hand, is another 
—and the gap between the twois bridged 
by one factor and one only—experience. 

That’s why business men place such 
a premium on experience—it safeguards 
them against costly experiments. 

Suppose you decided to take up as 
your life work—accountancy, say. 

Now stretch your imagination a trifle. 

Suppose that through the offices of an 
influential friend, arrangements were 
made for you to stepin andimmediately 
occ py the position you intended train- 
ins .o fill—-right in the organization of a 
big corporation—with a complete de- 
partment under your orders. 

Say that by your side were placed, as 
your instructors and guides, several high 
grade accountants — men of national 
reputation—their sole duty being to train 
and equip you. 


With these men instructing you in proper principles—then, you 
yourself exercising your own judgment in handling transactions 
andsolving problems as they arose in your daily work—do you get 

Y experience right along with the 
bed-rock fundamentals of the profession. 

Sitting in the chair of authority—dealing with actual business— 
learning by applying what you learned—with experts correcting 
your errors, commending good work, guiding you aright through 
the ramifications, routine and emergency situations of the entire 
accounting field and making you make good every step of the 
way—mind—not in a classroom, but right in a business office 
where you would be actually doing the work you were training for— 

— wouldn’t you, at the end of a year or so in this situation be 
much farther ahead than men who had spent years seeking the 
same knowledge in the old, hard, ‘‘find-out-for-yourself’’ way? 


the idea? You would be acquirin 


exactly. 





The LaSalle Problem Method places you in the position 


you are trainii r. executives coach you in your 
exercise of judgment and initiative in the actual hand- 
ling of real 


bP ble ‘knot F a -.. a ee 
practical, nowledge — rn ©, 
ical, usa ngs 


experience come to you from and thru the 
lem Method because it makes you an experienced man 


actually occupying the 


You can answer these questions—your good sense tells yoit that 
the situation described would make you a practical man—sure, 
certain and confident—able and capable of holding down any 
situation the accountin 

And that is why the 
men. Simply because the procedure outlined above is followed— 


field offered. 


Salle Problem Method makes practical 


True, you do your work at home. True, the experts who help 
you are located here in Chicago, 

Nevertheless, under the LaSalle Problem Method you are 

position yon are training to fill, whether it 
) 


be in the accountancy field, or traffic, or 
business management, or law, or cor- 
respondence — irrespective of what you 
are studying, youare acquiring principles 
and applying them in actual business 
under the watchful eyes and helpful 
guidance of men big in your chosen field. 

And when you have completed your 
LaSalle work, you can truthfully say 
that you are not only a thoroly trained 
man, but an experienced man—you know 
the bed-rock principles and you have 
used them all—they are familiar tools in 
your hands, 

A LaSalle man can walk in anywhere 
with confidence. He does not feel the 
uncertainty and fear that arise when one 
faces the new and ufiknown. Under the 
Problem Method he has explored his 
chosen field on his own feet— the ques- 
tions, the problems, the difficulties—he 
has met, faced and conquered them all. 

His experience makes him know that 
altho he may be assuming anew position 
at higher pay, the duties of that position 
are an old, familiar story. 

Experience is cash capital in business. 

There are only two ways to get it. 


One is the oid, slow, uncertain way. The man who chooses to 
learn a branch of business by picking it up bit by bit as he goes 
along, finds the years slip by faster than he thought and some- 
times his progress not as sure as he had anticipated. For, all the 


‘bits of knowledge’’ he sought may not have come his way. 


tom of this page. 


The other road is short, sure and certain. It lies thru the 
Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle Extension University. 
This way condenses into the months experience which it takes 
most men a lifetime to gain. 

There is food for serious 
thought in the literature 
that comes when you 
send the coupon at the bot- 





President LaSalle Extension University, 
of Chicago, Illinrig 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





If you are in earnest when you say to yourself that you must do something to permanently increase your 
earning capacity—then—check the coupon below in the square opposite that training which appeals 


most to you. 


It is a step you will never regret. 


And it is a step that is one hundred times as hard to 


make tomorrow as it is to take today. Where is that pen—never mind—a pencil will do just as well. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


. 


Dept. 152-R 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin—use Ivory. 


Te” & CaweLe CONNATE 


Flygiene and good taste lay down these requirements for soap: 





Abundant Lather ...... for quick thorough cleansing. 

Easy Rinsing ......... for freedom from soap as well as from dirt. 

es. oor oc to avoid even the slightest feeling of irritation. 

. EEO ee so that no matter how often it is used daily, the 
soap will do no harm. 

IE 6:0. onal sal for immediate evidence of high grade ingredients. 

| re .to make it pleasant to use, yet free from obtru- 
sive perfume. 

we for convenience and economy. 


You will find all these seven essential qualities in Ivory Soap. This is why 
it is unsurpassed for so many uses: daily bath, toilet, shampoo, nursery, fine 
laundry,—and in all housework where soap comes in contact with the skin. 


IVORY SOAP. . ( tom) . . 994% PURE @ 
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FRANCE’S DEMAND FOR SUBMARINES 


HE SUBMARINE, a weapon invented by America but 
made abhorrent by Germany, to-day finds an unexpected 
and ardent champion in France. The British deiega- 
tion pleaded with the Arms Conference for the total abolition of 
this weapon, and Lord Lee declared that Great Britain was ready 
to sink her powerful submarine flotilla in mid-Atlantic to prove 


infamous by the sinking of the Lusitania. “If there is any more 
American sentiment for the submarine now than there was at 
the time when the Lusitania was sunk, will somebody kindly 
point it out?” remarks the St. Louis Star, which goes on to say: 

“The submarine drew us into the European War, killed about 


100,000 American boys and cost us $25,000,000,000. It will 
draw us in again—any 





submarine tonnage be- 
low the figures sug- 
gested in the original 
Hughes program, but 
the French delegation, 
backed by the French 
Government, flatly re- 
jected both proposals 
and demanded a sub- 
marine tonnage of 
90,000—which is more 
than double her pres- 
ent tonnage and 30,000 
tons more than the 
American compromise 
plan allotted to Great 
Britain or the United 
States. This attitude 


her good faith; the 

American delegation of- 

fered a compromise I A ——« 

plan that would reduce | 4 : fone ware) 
. MEL 


ARMS 
CONFERENCE 











HANDICAPPED WITH A PAST. 
—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


time a war is fought on 
so great a scale.as to 
override neutral rights. 

“If we enjoy being 
drawn into foreign wars, 
enjoy having thousands 
of our boys killed, en- 
joy paying billions and 
villions of dollarson war 
debts, then of course 
we should perpetuate 
the submarine. 

“Or if we look at 
European affairs from 
a frankly anti-British 
point of view, or with 
intensely vindictive 
anti-Germanism, then 
also we should perpet- 
uate the submarine. 
Any island may be 
fatally exposed to un- 
dersea attack, and 
Great Britain and Ire- 
land are especially ex- 


posed because of near- 








on the part of France 

drew expressions of disappointment from Secretary Hughes and 
Mr. Balfour; and the London Daily Chronicle, regarded as 
Lloyd George’s paper, remarked bitterly: 


“A great part of the world’s hope of limiting naval expendi- 
ture and the dangers of competitive rivalry is thus defeated— 
defeated amid the regrets and protests of the United States, 
Britain, Italy and Japan—by the selfish militarism of France. 
That is the plain and ugty fact for which, following what has 
happened in regard to the limitation of armies, it is useless to 
try and find pretty names. France has played at Washington 
the exact part which Germany played of old at The Hague It 
is no figure of speech to say that she has stepped into Germany's 
shoes.” 


Mr. Balfour pointed out that in the event of war between 
France and Great Britain, the latter, not having a large army, could 
not strike at the heart of France; but France, employing a great 
navy of submarines against commerce, could destroy ‘‘the very 
existence” of Britain. While the American delegates did not 


support the British in their request for the outlawing and aboli- 
tion of all submarines as instruments of war, but took a middle 
ground for the limitation of their numbers and the strict regu- 
lation of their use against merchant ships, the American press 
refleets a wide-spread hatred and distrust of the weapon made 


ness to a deeply 
indented continental coast. But the strategic purpose of the sub- 
marine construction program planned by. France is not the over- 
throw of Great Britain. France desires to be independent of 
British influence, so that Great Britain can not interfere with any 
measures, military or economic, which France may desire to 
take against Germany. Also, of course, France wishes to con- 
trol the Mediterranean so as to hold a good hand in deals re- 
lating to the Near East. 

“Are we warranted in supporting the French submarine 
program upon any such basis as that, when every other considera- 
tion of good policy and humanitarianism pleads for abolition 
of undersea warfare?” 


‘France, in her insistent demand for the submarine, is wrong, 
dead wrong,” avers the New York Herald, which would “‘sweep 
these accursed things from the world once and forever.” ‘The 
submarine is a sneaking, covert weapon,” declares the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and “its particular meat is passenger vessels, 
hospital ships and merchantmen.”’ ‘‘No one but the ‘naval 
expert’ cares to defend the submarine,’”’ says the Columbus 
Dispatch, ‘‘and in this matter the heart of the masses 
intelligent guide than the head of the ‘naval expert’.”” The 
submarine is an execrated weapon—hated as no other instru- 
ment of sea warfare has ever been hated,” says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, which reminds us that in the World War—— 


is a more 
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‘The Germans sunk 12,000,000 tons of merchant shipping and 
a negligible amount, only, of war craft. In destroying merchant 
ships they slew and drowned 26,000 non-combatants and wrote 
some of the ugliest and cruelest chapters of the history of the sea.” 


In the same paper Colonel Edward M. House declares that 
“‘the submarine, like poison gas and the bombing of cities, has no 


contraband nor make prizes. They ean only sink—without 
trace. 

“Nor will they observe the law even as far as this might be 
possible. More and more the tendency would be to sink without 
trace, if only as reprisal. Submarines show no mercy; they 
would get none. But they are the one outlaw instrument of war 
that can be prohibited, absolutely forbidden, and make this stick. 

“Airplanes are useful agents .of 
peace, tho a peace plane may quickly 











“YOU FOLKS NOWADAYS HAVE MADE A HORRID MESS OF WAR—WAR, WHICH 
USED TO BE A GOOD, CLEAN SPORT IN MY DAY.” 


—Levering in the New York Tribune. 


become a war plane. Poison gas is a 
by-product of peace chemistry. No 
one can prohibit its discovery, nor 
successfully forbid the quick prepara- 
tion for manufacture. The airplane 
and poison gas are forbears of the 
banefully destructive bomb, to pos- 
sibly annihilate whole cities. For- 
bidding by international law is of 
itself useless. Germany breke every 
known prohibition of modern war- 
fare. She would again, or another 
would, if there should be a war. 

**But the submarines can be pro- 
hibited because their building could 
not be concealed. This would be 
but another step against war, not in 
its physical prevention, but as a 
psychological evidence of abhorrence 
of war, of that mental attitude which 
alone can prevent.war and should, 
therefore, be encouraged in every 
possible way.” 

The New York World recalls the 
fact that the plan to sink all 
submarines and to abolish all sub- 
marine construction is not original 
with Great Britain, but was pro- 
posed by President Wilson at the 
Peace Conference, where the sug- 
gestion was opposed by France and 
allowed todiein committee. ‘‘There 
is no doubt where the people of this 








place in honorable warfare,’’ and should be eliminated by popular 
demand. Commenting on this plea the Milwaukee Journal says: 


*“Colonel House makes the plea of a representative of civiliza- 
tion when he urges that America take up Mr. Balfour’s sugges- 
tion that the submarine be eliminated from war. It ought to be 
eliminated. And he makes answer to the charge that the nation 
which gives up such inhuman things as poison gas puts itself at 
the mercy of the nation that doesn’t live up to its obligations by 
pointing out that it was Germany’s violation of Belgium that 
brought Great Britain into the war and Germany’s submarine 
piracy that brought America in. Will any nation soon repeat this 
folly, he asks. 

“The surest way to avoid submarine atrocities is to avoid war. 
The next surest way is not to build submarines,” says the New 
York Globe. ‘‘The submarine has proved itself capable of doing 
only ore thing supremely well, and that is the destruction of 
sea-borne commerce,’ avers the Baltimore Sun. ‘‘The simple 
truth,” declares the Richmond News Leader, ‘‘is that unless the 
world agrees to abandon such weapons as submarines and gas, 
the collapse of our civilization, under the weight of slain millions 
of men, is only a question of time. If civilization is worth saving, 
gas and the submarine are a part of the price that must be paid.” 
The submarine is ‘*‘ the assassin of the seas,”’ says the New Haven 
Journal Courier; and in the Washington Herald we read: 


“Tt is rather absurd to talk of submarines and international 
law with the same breath. It is as well to admit that one or the 
other must be abolished so far as the laws of the sea are con- 
eerned. Submarines can not, and so will not, warn, search, or 
seize. They will only sink. They are enemy ships of war. Armed 
merchantmen can sink them at sight. They can have no such 
right as to ships of commerce. They can not take off crews, nor 
passengers, nor women and children. They can not save non- 


country stand—they are substantially 
a unit for getting rid of the submarine; they want none of it,” 
declares Henry L. Stoddard in the New York Evening Mail. 
“The unwillingness or inability of the French Government to 
agree to a reduction in submarine armament is a matter of 
world-wide regret,’”’ remarks the New York Globe, which excuses 
France, however, and urges patience, on the ground that “a 
nation can not pour forth its blood and treasure, as France 
sacrifice for ideals as the French did, 
The Globe goes on 


did, a people can not 
without suffering a tremendous reaction.” 
to say. 


“The United States had to struggle out of the materiality of 
the post-civil war reconstruction period, and France will have to 
do likewise. It does no good to be impatient. Certainly it 
would be folly and crime to make the present mood of the French 
Government the excuse for a renewal of competitive building. 
If this Conference must adjourn without an agreement on the 
submarine question, let it be so. Another conference may be 
called, and by that time events, which move so swiftly and with 
such force, may have applied their logic to the situation. It may 
even soon be found that after their own native fashion the French 
have been merely seeking a bargain and that their naval ambi- 
tions are but a cover for other plans. Whatever may be the ex- 
planation, the world can afford to wait for France. By the 
grimmest sacrifice ever exacted of humanity Frenchmen have 
earned that.” 

In unqualified and enthusiastic accord with France’s demands, 
on the other hand, are William Randolph Hearst’s widely cir- 
culated papers. exclaims Mr. Hearst 
himself, in a signed editorial in his New York American. ‘‘Thank 
God,” he adds piously, ‘‘ there is one nation which Great Britain 
does not wholly dominate and whose Government she does not 
‘‘Submarines are 


“Hurrah for France!” 


entirely control in hcr own selfish interest.” 
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essential to our security,” declares another issue of the same 
paper, in which we read further: 

‘The French are right about the submarines. Their position 
should also be the American position. 

‘“‘The submarine is a weapon of defense for the small nation 
when menaced by a large nation or a group of nations, and it is 
an invaluable weapon for coast defense of a great nation like the 
United States. 

“The submarine costs about one-thirtieth as much as a modern 
hattle-ship. Small nations which can not afford to build super- 
dreadnoughts may build submarines and feel protected. 

‘Britain, supreme in naval -power on the sea’s surface, lost 
7,000,000 tons of shipping, together with cargoes, to German 
submarine activity during the war, and came near being starved 
into surrender. 

‘Naturally Britain wishes submarines banned. 

‘But until the seas are as free to neutral commerce in war as 
they are free in peace, no nation inferior in surface naval strength 
to Britain will dare surrender the right to build submarines with- 
out yielding also some measure of its independence.”’ 


France’s official demand at the Arms Parley for more sub- 
marines, notes the New York Times, while ‘‘not logical,’ does 
‘reflect French popular sentiment.” In France, it reports, 
‘the naval craze of the hour is submarines—and French Min- 
isters think in terms of legislative majorities.” The French 
argument as laid before the Conference by Admiral de Bon is 
summarized in The Times as follows: 


“1. The submarine is effective as an instrument of defense. 

‘“*2. It had proven its worth as a means of attack against war- 
ships as in the protection of coasts. 

**3. That which caused terror in the World War was not that 
the Germans made submarine attacks on the merchant craft of 
their enemies, but that they respected neither the neutral 
flag nor steamers loaded with non-combatants. 








THE BUM NOTE. 


—Morris for the George Matthews Adams Service. 











“4. The submarine has the right to figure as an integral part 
of the naval forces. 

“5. That the 90,000 tons of submarines proposed by Mr. 
Hughes as the maximum for the United States and Great Britain 
is the minimum submarine strength any important naval power 
should have. Consequently France should have at least 90,000 
tons.” 





“Rrance’s renunciation at Washington does not seem to 
have been sufficiently understood or appreciated by her friends, 
who have reserved for themselves the domination of the seas, 
and perhaps thereby of the world,”’ declares the Paris Temps, 
which sums up France’s case as follows: 


“She has renounced the past, in which, with England, she 
was a part of the most glorious sea history of the world, volun- 








“WE'RE TOO MUCH FOR 'EM.” 
—Kirby in the New York World. 











tarily lowering herself to a maritime power of the second order. 

“France put forward at Washington a claim, which, in the 
minds of her plenipotentiaries, was purely theoretical, demand- 
ing that, when her financial condition permitted, she should 
take a fitting place in the consortium of great naval powers, 
which base sea peace on their armored forces, and she sacrificed 
the demand in the interests of the peace of the world. 

“Can she agree to further sacrifices? The whole country is 
behind the Parliament and the Government on_ this point. 
She can not abandon the right to defend herself. If some day 
soon we have to transport once more our Algerian and Moroccan 
divisions to the Rhine, it will be under the protection of our 
dreadnoughts, Jight cruisers and submarines.” 


Both the abolition and reduction of submarines being thus 
blocked, for the present at least, Elihu Root submitted to the 
Conference a resolution to regulate their use against merchant 


vessels. It reads in part as follows: 

(1) A merchant vessel must be ordered to stop for visit 
and search to determine its character before it can be captured. 
A merchant vessel must not be attacked unless it refuses to 
stop for visit and search after warning. A merchant vessel 
must not be destroyed unless the crew and passengers have 
been first placed in safety. 

**(2) Belligerent submarines are not under any circumstances 
exempt from the universal rules above stated; and if a submarine 
can not capture a merchant vessel in conformity with these rules 
the existing law of nations requires it to desist from attack and 
from capture and to permit the merchant vessel to proceed un- 
molested. ... 

‘**(3) The signatory Powers, desiring to insure the enforcement 
of the humane rules declared by them with respect to the prohibi- 
tion of the use of submarines in warfare, further declare that any 
person in the service of any of the Powers adopting these rules 
who shall violate any of the rules thus adopted, whether or not 
such person is under orders of a governmental superior, shall be 
deemed to have violated the laws of war, and shall be liable to 
trial and punishment as if for an act of piracy, and may be 
brought to trial before the civil or military authorities of any 
such Powers within the jurisdiction of which he may be found.” 
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JAPAN AS ITS OWN ISLAND 


HE WAR TAUGHT US much about geography; treaty- 

making promises to teach us even more. When Senator 

Lodge introduced the Four-Power Treaty he delivered 
a flowery explanatory address in which he described in detail 
the beauties of nearly a!! of the islands in the Pacific so minutely 
that one irreverent correspondent dubbed the speech, ‘‘ The Cruise 
of the Kawa.”’ But this is a trivial matter compared with the 
acute political issue which has arisen because our highest gov- 
ernmental authorities can not agree on the delicate geographical 
point as to whether Japan is one of its own islands. When the 
Four-Power Treaty drawn up at Washington was first published 
it seemed to be generally understood among press correspondents, 
editors and the newspaper-reading public that the agreement 
between the four signatory Powers ‘“‘to respect their rights in 
relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions in the 
regions of the Pacifie Ocean”’ did not apply to the islands which 
comprise the Japanese homeland. And so thought President 








® 


CLOVER. 


THE FOUR-LEAF 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 











Harding, as he told the newspaper correspondents at 1 P.M. on 
December 20. At 7 P.M. the President announced that he had 
learned that the delegates at the Conference understood the 
phrase just the other way, to include said homeland. Mr. Hard- 
ing dismisses this as a simple matter of personal misinterpreta- 
tion, but it has, the Troy Record (Ind.) declares, ‘‘furnished a 
political opening large enough for Senator Borah and his irrec- 
oneilable colleagues to push through with a steam-roller, and 
And 
the same assertion, differently exprest, may be found in the 
columns of the New York World (Dem.), New York Tribune, 
(Rep.), Newark News (Ind.), Baltimore Evening Sun (Dem.), 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), and Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.). The fate of the treaty in the Senate is now problemat- 
ical, the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) is convinced; “‘if it is ratified 
it will be only with reservations which will leave this country 
under no moral obligation to send its sons to the defense of Japan 


they are preparing to make the most of their opportunity.” 


against a strong and revived Russia.’”’ This question of interpre- 
tation, writes a Boston Transcript (Rep.) correspondent, ‘‘may not 
jeopardize the ultimate ratification of the treaty, but it will 
prolong the debate in the Senate.’ It has, says another journalis- 


tie watcher at Washington, ‘‘cast the first real cloud on what 


have hitherto been the unqualifiedly hopeful prospects of the 
Conference.” 

Upon the back of the disarmament proposition, says Senator 
Reed (Dem., Mo.), is now to be “loaded a quadruple alliance 
made for the protection of the interests of Great Britain and 
Japan in the Orient,” and the United States is to be eompelled 
“to underwrite in the blood of its sons the avarice and ambition 
of Great Britain and Japan in Pacific waters.’’ Senator Borah, 
now the head and front of the opposition to the treaty, observed 
the other day in the Senate that ‘‘it took six months to wake the 
people up to the iniquities of the League, but they are already 
aroused against the perils and dangers of the Four-Power Alli- 
ance.”’ And in a Washington dispatch to the Hearst papers we 
find the significant warning that with some 25 Democrats being 
lined up against ratification in the Senate and ‘“‘with 64 votes 
required for ratification, it would need less than a dozen Republi- 
can votes to defeat the treaty.” 

Yet it might as well be noted right here that the friends of the 
treaty by no means admit that all is lost. There will be loud 
and long proiest in the Senate, agrees the Brooklyn Eagl 
(Dem.), “‘the irreeconcilables will not be quickly supprest, but 
after they have been allowed a reasonable leeway in debate, a 
combination of rational Republicans with rational Democrats 
can bring their obstruction to an end.’ United Press reports 
from Washington that a nationwide fight against the treaty 
is under way are taken with a generous allowance of salt by 
Rapids Herald. It that the women’s clubs 
in this campaign, but it thinks that that 


the Grand hears 
are to be exploited 
is just the place where the foes of a peace treaty are likely to 
America will be slow to 


find hard sledding. ‘‘The women of 


such and objectives and aspirations 
Then, 
to be 


whereupon The Herald asks: 


rally against standards 


and God-blessed achievements.”’ ‘“‘anti-Japanese senti- 


ment on the Pacifie Coast is mobilized against the 


treaty,” 


‘**What, pray, is there in the Four-Power pact to invite hostility 
from these sources? is it possible that even the most rabid 
anti-Jap jingo-American would conceive our own position safer 
in the Pacifie if we faced a militant and uncurbed Mikado sup- 
ported by the British Empire and an Anglo-Jap Alliance, 
than if we faced a lonesome and isolated Mikado who, under 
the new treaty, could plague us summarily only as he became a 
palpable international outlaw?” 

Finally, Democrats ‘‘are heing urged to fight the treaty 
on the theory that if the Republicans could sweep the nation 
by seven million on an anti-League platform, the Democrats 
ought to be able to sweep it by opposing the present treaty.” 
This, the Michigan editor comments, ‘‘is poor logie and worse 


polities”: 


“Tn the first place, there is no inimical parallel between the old 
League and the new Entente. In the second place, that 7,000,000 
majority in the ‘solemn referendum’ was not a mandate against 
all international fraternity; it was a mandate against American 
subservience to international verdict and control in matters of 
essential self-determination—and there isn’t a shred of that sort 
of emasculation left in the Four-Power pact. In the third place, 
one of the negotiators of the new treaty is Senator Osear Under- 
wood, acknowledged Democratic leader, 2nd one of its first en- 
dorsers is Senator Gilbert Hitcheock, ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is rather 
difficult to anticipate suecessful partizan rebellion in the face 
of such partizan approval. 

“The line-up is not impressive. On the contrary, the paucity 
of available materia! and the even greater paucity of creditable 
argument are merely confirmatory of the expectation that 
the United States Senate and the American People will whole- 
heartedly endorse this mighty adventure.” 


And in this connection it might be well to call attention to the 
formidable array of newspapers of various shades of political 
belief which eall in no uncertain terms for the ratification of the 


Four-Power Treaty. Among them we notice the Boston Herald 
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(Rep.), Springfield Republican (Ind.), Manchester Union (Rep.), 
New York Tribune (Rep.), Times (Dem.), World (Dem.), and 
Daily News (Ind.), Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), the weekly 
National Republican (Washington, D. C.), the Baltimore Ameri- 
can (Rep.), Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch (Dem.), Nashville Banner (Dem.), Indianapolis News 
(Ind.), Kansas City Star (Ind.), and San Franciseo Bulletin (Ind.). 

Since so much depends upon the precise ,hraseology of the 
Four-Power Treaty, readers who have recent copies of the Lirer- 
ary Digest at hand should turn back to the issue of December 
24 in which the treaty appeared in full. As Mr. E. L. James notes 
in his correspondence to the New York Times, “‘it is true that 
the inclusion of Japan is not to be gathered directly from the 
terms of the treaty,” and “‘it is also true that in his speech of 
presentation, Senator Lodge of the American delegation did not 
mention Japan proper, altho he reviewed most of the islands 
in the Pacific.” But Mr. Charles Michelson asserts categorically 
in the New York World “that inquiry was made of what wes 
indicated as the highest available American authority on 
the subject and the answer was unqualifiedly that the treaty 
certainly covered the homeland of Japan.” According to 
Frederick Palmer, who writes for the New York Evening 
Post, it was Senator Lodge who made for the American dele- 
gation the draft of the treaty ‘“‘which practically prevailed in 
its original form.”” Senator Lodge is also spoken of in the dis- 
patches as the “liaison officer’? between the White House 
and the American delegation. «Papers representing both 
parties agree that it is unfortunate thet there should have 
been such secrecy on the part of the American delegates. 
The Democratic New York World speaks of the President 
as having been ‘“‘tricked.” ‘“‘Injudicious reticence’’ is the 
milder phrase of the Springfield Republican. The Philadelphia 
Record (Dem.) pays its respects to Senator Lodge as ‘‘the 
reputed author” of the “slovenly language used in the 
treaty.”” As we read: 


“When it is remembered that that article contains only six 
lines, it becomes remarkable for the errors and ambiguities 
which it contains. It speaks: of the high parties agreeing 
‘as between themselves,”) when ‘among’ should have been 
used. The word ‘between,’ when properly applied, refers to 
only two parties, not to an indefinite number. Again, 
these contracting Powers are to respect ‘their rights,’ etc., 
when it is clear that what is meant is that they are to 
respect one another’s rights. Add to these grammatical sole- 
cisms the careless use of the words ‘insular possessions’ and 
‘insular dominions,’ and it is no wonder the President and a 
good many other persons failed to grasp its exact meaning.” 


After remarking on these things, The Record comes to the 
conclusion that the treaty as at present framed is useless for all 
practical purposes. Arguing from a different angle, Mr. Hearst's 
New York American contends that the treaty is not mercly 
useless, but actually harmful. If it really refers to Japan proper 
then in ease a combination of China, Russia and Germany were 
ever to attack Japan “‘we as one of the Four Powers signing will 
be expected to fight on Japan's side,”’ and, asks Mr. Brisbane, 
“how does that suit you?” Another editorial writer in The 
American concludes a long discussion of the treaty by declaring 
his opinion that “the Washington Conference threatens to become 
as dangerous to American peace, liberty and independence as the 
decisions of the Versailles Conference, which were rejected by a 
inajority of seven million Americans.” 

But the Republican St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Springfield 
Union and Manchester Union agree that there is no occasion for 
all the excitement over the meaning of the Four-Power Treaty. 
As the last-named paper explains: 


“What is actually promised, is that we shall respect Japan's 
rights in Japan, just as we shall respect Australia’s rights in 
Australia, both being sizable insular possessions or dominions, jut 
as Japan promises to respect our rights in the sizable Philippines. 


“And, as the intrusion of some hypothetical militant fifth 
Power would very likely be the concern of no one alone of the 
parties to this treaty, we all promise to consult one another as 
to measures of defense in such an event. 

““Come—as a personal matt r, isn’t something like this just 
about what we men in the street would like to do? To be sure 
Japan, being territorially insular, must be included in the prom- 
ise, especially as it is imperative that Austrstia should be. In 
neither case is there a promise to defend—there is a promise to 
respect. There is no secret, subterfuge, or hidden implicationany- 
where in the agreement, and to raise an issue over an alleged 
pledge to defend Japan in her homeland is to make it out of 
whole cloth woven on the loom of fancy.” 


Nor is the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) particularly 
concerned about the talk of ‘‘secreey”’ and “ trickery ’’— 

“Tt is apparent now that the American delegates, representing 
the Senate, as well as the Department of State, are not subject 


to executive dictation, and that the President is actually keeping 
hands off, while a treaty-making agency, notably representative 
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Pribna~e, 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 











of Senate—of both parties—and of the nation, is carrying on to 
achievement the greatest wish that is in the American heart, 
the making of peace.” 

That the Four-Power Treaty may possibly be modified by an 
exchange of notes between the United States and Japan cover- 
ing the point which has been responsible for so much argument, 
is asserted by a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times. A Brooklyn Eagle correspondent hears that ‘there is 
a strong and growing opposition in Japan to having the treaty 
cover their mainland, on the ground that it involves an assump- 
tion that the Japanese are a weaker people, who require some 
special consideration from other Powers.” An official statement 
from the Japanese Government repudiating the application of 
the treaty to the Japanese homeland would, in the editorial 
opinion of The Eagle, confine the treaty ‘‘ within limits agreeable 
to all except a handful of irreconcilables in the Senate. Japan 
would then expect from us no more than we expect from Japan, 
that is, a pledge of joint action in conference for the protection 
of colonial possessions in the Pacific.” 

Finally, in view of the phraseology of the Four-Power Treaty, 
the Toledo Blade wonders if, after all, it has not been ‘‘made 
public merely as a test balloon to see the direction of public opinion, 
to draw the lightning of criticism, to obtain the experience upon 
which to base and formulate the treaties yet to be made.” 





DEBS FREE 


OMEBODY IN WASHINGTON,” hints the New York 
Herald, ‘‘may know exactly why Eugene V. Debs was 
released from prison, but the American people are very 

much in the dark about it.” “‘Certainly the majority will not 

approve this commutation,” agrees the New York Times, which 
believes that ‘‘a shallow, howling. whining minority has had its 
way” in securing Executive clem- 
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, 


Debs is an enemy of society, he is a gallant enemy,” concedes 


the Philadelphia Public Ledger— 


‘When other preachers of sedition were running like hares from 
their own words, seeking any available loophole of technicality, 
Debs never cringed, whined or pleaded. Neither was he insolent 
and defiant, as they all become the moment their personal danger 
passed. Arraigned in court, he refused to hide behind tech- 
nicalities or to snarl at the Court; he announced his guilt and his 
readiness to accept his punish- 
ment; and he did this without 





ency for the Socialist leader and 
former Presidential nominee. 
Other editors, however, say that 
the country may well be thank- 
ful that President Harding did not 
pardon Debs, but commuted his 
sentence. This action, they point 
out, while giving him freedom, 
does not restore him to citizenship. 
Unless this is done before the next 
Presidential election, ‘‘the Social- 
ist party will have to look around 
for another candidate,” suggests 
the Brooklyn Citizen. 

Such well-known papers as the 
Baltimore News, the New York 
Tribune, the Brooklyn Eagle, the 
Washington Star, the Boston 
Post, the New York Evening 
World, the Springfield Republican, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the 
New York Evening Post. the 
Buffalo Commercial, the Newark 
News, the Chicago Evening Post, 
the New Haven Journal-Courier 
and the Baltimore Sun believe 
that President Harding’s action 
in releasing Debs from prison will 
meet with general commendation. 
There were released at the same 
time, on Christmas Day, it should 
be added, twenty-three other 
prisoners held for violation of war- 
time laws, some of whom are to 
be deported, leaving 135 polit- 
ieal prisoners still in jail. Five 
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“NOT ENTITLED TO FREEDOM. 


Eugene V. Debs declares he is “‘not entitled to freedom while a 

single * political’ prisoner remains behind prison bars.” 

with his 10-year sentence commuted by President Harding 
he will work for their freedom and for the abolition of war. 


bravado, but with dignity. 

“*Certainly he was guilty, as he 
said, but the public mind had 
never been easy about his con- 
tinuance in prison for his few re- 
maining years.” 


Less sympathy, however, is 
felt by some other papers. ‘‘ There 
has been a disposition to mini- 
mize Debs’s crime on the ground 
that it was ‘political,’”’ observes 
the Indianapolis News. “So it 
was, but so is treason a political 
crime, yet men have been hanged 
for it.” In fact, notes the New 
York Evening World, ‘several of 
the prisoners freed with Debs 
were fortunate not to have faced 
a firing-squad.”” Declaring that 
‘“*the American people would like 
to know why Debs was released,”’ 
the New York Herald goes on: 


‘‘Surely Debs was not wrong- 
fully convicted. We have never 
heard a denial, from Debs or 
any of his supporters, that he was 
guilty of violating the Espionage 
Act, of attempting to obstruct 
recruiting, of seeking to incite 
insubordination and disloyalty in 
the Army—in short, of doing all 
he could to injure the United 
States at a time when such action 
was tantamount to aiding the 
So, enemies of the United States. 

“Surely Debs was not in the 
same class with prisoners who 
have been freed because of broken 








ex-soldiers serving life sentences 
were pardoned by the President and restored to citizenship. 

While the above-named papers believe that no good purpose 
was being served in longer keeping Debs in jail, where he had 
served 32 months of a 10-year sentence, they all unite in con- 
demning his obstructionist activities during the early part of the 
war. ‘‘No matter what was the motive, the effort to tie the 
nation’s hands at the moment when it was in the greatest peril 
was a crime,” declares the Baltimore News. ‘‘If the advice of 
Debs had been followed in this and other Allied countries, the 
German flag would be floating over the Capitol at Washington,”’ 
asserts the New York Tribune. Now, however, observes the 
Buffalo Commercial, ‘“‘the war is over. The 
which prevailed for months afterward is no longer alarming. 
The worst of the disturbers still remain in prison.’”’ And, as 
the New York Evening Post puts it, ‘‘nothing is to be gained by 
further punishment of those who fell foul of war-time legislation.”’ 
**Debs has served enough of his sentence to become a warning to 
others,” believes the Brooklyn Eagle, and in this opinion prac- 
tically all the above-named papers agree. 

**Debs was not working for Germany,”’ we are reminded by 
the Duluth Herald. ‘‘ Most of those who worked for the enemy 
already have been released,’’ reealls this paper. ‘‘And even if 


state of unrest 


health. When he came out of 
prison his friends congratulated him on his fine appearance. 

‘*Has Debs had a change of heart? There is no evidence of it. 
He has spoken no word of regret for what he did. He has 
uttered no assurance that if he had again the opportunity of 
which he took evil advantage he would not do exactly what he 
did in America’s time of peril. 

“In some quarters the release of Debs was referred to as if it 
was merely incidental to general amnesty. But there has been 
no general amnesty. There could be none unless the Govern- 
ment had released the men who are in prison for purely military 
offenses as well as those who are there for political offenses. . . . 

‘‘Debs . . . is free! His personal charm is dwelt upon by his 
admirers, as if that worked to mitigate his crime. Benedict 
Arnold had all that personal charm and, besides, a genuine 
grievance; but he is not forgiven.” 


“The release of Debs is a slap in the face for the mothers whose 
sons lie in the sacred soil of France, and fur every soldier who 
followed the nation’s colors in the World War,”’ maintains the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. ‘‘There is no commutation of sen- 
tence for the young men who gave their lives in their country’s 

the New York Times reminds us; and a telegram 
Dicest from San Francisco, signed 
‘Debs released. Send our greetings to 


service,” 
to the 
Soldiers,” 


“Two Gassed 
reads: 
Bergdoll.” 
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TO KEEP “OPEN COMPETITION” OPEN 


HARD BLOW at the principle of ‘‘open-price”’ asso- 

ciations, whose members exchange information about 

prices, is believed to be delivered by the Supreme Court 
opinion declaring the ‘“‘open competition” plan of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to be in restraint of trade, 
in violation of the Sherman Act. The case is of wide interest, 
the press agree, because, inferentially, it interests a great number 
of business associations engaging in somewhat the same exchange 
of information as that disseminated by the hardwood association. 
What will be the effect upon the custom of comparing and ex- 
changing reports aud bulletins 


reports of the minutest details of their business to their rivals as 
the defendants did; they do not contract, as was done here, to 
submit their books to the discretionary audit and their stocks 
to the discretionary inspection of their rivals for the purpose of 
successfully competing with them, and they do not submit the 
details of their business to the analysis of an expert jointly em- 
ployed and obtain from him a ‘harmonized’ estimate of the 
market as it is, and as in his specially and confidentially informed 
judgment it promises to be. . . . 

“To pronounce such abnormal conduct on the part of 365 
natural competitors, controlling one-third of the trade of the 
country in a prime necessity, a ‘new form of competition’ and 
not an old form of combination in restraint of trade, as it so 
plainly is, would be for this Court to confess itself blinded by 

words and forms to realities 





concerning prices, stocks, and 
production? Is the exchange 
of business information illegal, 
they ask, and must it 


when even the Government is 


cease 


issuing market reports and 
the Department of Commerce 
is preparing trade _ reports 
based on the information col- 
lected by associa- 
And will the decision 


the basis for the Gov- 


business 
tions? 
form 
ernment’s policy toward hun- 
dreds of associations main- 
tained by various industries 
to exchange all sorts of trade 
information? 

Justice Brandeis, who, with 
Me- 


from the 


Justices Holmes and 


Kenna, dissented 
majority, sees the association 
as a combination, but asserts 
been 


that no evidence has 


adduced to show that it was 


in restraint of trade or re- 





sorted to actual price-fixing. 





ANOTHER MISSING SHIP. 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


which men in general very 
plainly see and understand and 
condemn as an old evil in a 
new dress and with a new 
name. . 

“Tt is futile to argue that 
the purpose of the ‘plan’ was 
simply to furnish those engaged 
in this industry, with widely 
seattered units, the equivalent 
of such information as is con- 
tained in the newspaper and 
Government publications with 
respect to the market for 
commodities sold on boards 
of trade or stock exchanges. 
One distinguishing and suf- 
ficient difference is that the 
published reports go to both 
seller and buyer, but these re- 
ports go to the seller only; 
and another is that there is no 
skilled interpreter of the pub- 
lished reports, such as we have 
in this case, to insistently 
recommend harmony of action 
likely to prove profitable in 
proportion as it is unitedly 
pursued, 

. *“Convineed, as we are, that 
the purpose and effect of the 
activities of the ‘open competi- 








Justice Holmes insists that 


the exchange of market information is not unlawful, and 
that restraint of trade must be proved, rather than the 
mere collection and distribution of information regarding 


prices and production. ‘‘The obvious facts, however,”’ declares 
the New York Herald, “are that the 365 hardwood manufacturers 
in the Association, representing one-third of the business in the 
United States, did keep up prices by 
which led purchasers to believe that hardwood timber was be- 


lisseminating information 


coming searee, and that there was an arrangement to control 
production.”” The Government charged that the Association 
“‘combined and conspired to eliminate competition among them- 
selves, and to enhance their selling prices.’’ ‘‘The Association 


plan worked this way,” explains the Newark News: 


‘Each of the-365 members had to make a daily and detailed 
report of sales, a daily shipping report, a monthly production 
report, a monthly stock report and furnish price lists and inspec- 
tion reports. Then the statistician-secretary of the Association, 
with ample clerical assistance, compiled and distributed a 
monthly detailed production summary, a voluminous weekly 
sales report, including detailed prices and names of buyers; 
a monthly stock report, virtually an inventory of the stock of 
each member; a month'y summary of price lists of each member, 
and a monthly letter on changes of conditions and an analysis 
of the market. Meetings were held monthly by participants in 
the plan to ‘afford opportunity for discussion of all subjects of 
interest for members.’ ” 

Does such a plan make for genuine competition? Said Justice 
Clarke, in delivering the majority decision: 


“Genuine competitors do not make daily, weekly and monthly 


tion plan,’ here under discus- 
sion, were to restrict competition and thereby restrain interstate 
commerce in the manufacture and sale of hardwood lumber by 
concerted action in curtailing production and in inereasing prices, 
we agree with the District Court that it constituted a combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of interstate commerce within 
the meaning of the Anti-trust Act of 1890.” 


Thus the highest Court in the land sustains the United States 
District Court of Western Tennessee, which issued in the spring 
of 1920 a Hardwood 


Association from entering into further agreements and distribut- 


permanent injunction restraining the 
“Vet this object of ihe Association 
York Evening Post; 


“if the statistics are rightly employed they can be an instrument 


ing statistical information. 
is an admirable one,”’ maintains the New 
to further competition and reduce profiteering.” 

“The decision of the Supreme Court regarding the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association shows how far that distinguished 
body is out of harmony with current business tendencies and 
needs,” rather tartly observes the New York Journal of Commerce. 
For, remarks another editor, “the same Government that brought 
charges against the Association is proposing to help farmers 
adopt a cooperative selling plan which would enable them to 
maintain higher prices for their products.’’ ‘*There are obvious 
advantages to the trade in such an organization as the hardwood 


manufacturers have effected,” believes the Duluth Herald— 


‘‘But how to get the advantages of such association, which 
are for the public benefit when rightly used, without risking th« 
danger that the public will be exploited by a conspiracy to im- 
pose unfair prices, is a puzzle that nobody has yet solved. Nor 
is it brought any nearer solution by this decision.” 
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This form of picketing is now outlawed by the Supreme Court. 





PICKETS BLOCKING THE ROAD TO THE STEEL PLANT AT GARY, INDIANA. 


The photograph was taken during the great steel strike of 1919. 








WHEN PICKETING IS ILLEGAL 


WO SUPREME COURT DECISIONS on the contro- 

versial question of picketing—watching and parading 

before manufacturing plants and business establish- 
ments, and accosting their employees—can not be said to have 
been Christmas presents to organized labor. In fact, says Arthur 
Brisbane in the New York American, the first, rendered early 
in December, ‘“‘hamstrings union labor.”” The second opinion, 
handed down two weeks later in a five to four verdict of the 
justices, ‘‘is directly in line with the previous opinion,” notes 
another paper, for ‘it narrows the limits within which picketing 
will be allowed.” In the first instance, approximately two thou- 
sand Illinois foundry employees went on a strike, and established 
a foree of pickets around the plant. The company obtained a 
court injunction against the pickets, but the strikers won on 
an appeal, and the case finally reached the SupremeCourt. Here 
Chief Justice Taft drew a sharp line between peaceful persuasion 
by picketers and the employment of force to interfere with the 
free passage of workers to and from any plant; group picketing 
is held to be inconsistent with peaceful persuasion. Pickets, 
in other words, must not obstruct workers. 

In the second, or Arizona decision, the Supreme Court goes 
farther in the same direction. Union leaders, it seems, ordered 
a strike in a Bisbee restaurant, and then placed pickets outside 
the place of business. Patrons of the place had to either run 
the gantlet of a form of intimidation—or dine elsewhere. The 
majority, it is said, preferred the path of peace, even if it led to 
another restaurant, with the result that the volume of business 
done by the picketed restaurant fell to one-fourth its original 
amount. Since an Arizona statute prohibits the issuance of 
injunctions by courts in picketing cases during labor disputes, 
and as the Arizona Supreme Court refused an injunction, the 
proprietor applied to the United States Supreme Court for ‘equal 
protection under the law, and prohibition against the taking of 
property without due process of law.’’ For, he argued, his busi- 
ness was his property, and the picketers were taking it away from 
him. The United States Supreme Court now reverses the State 
Supreme Court's decision regarding an injunction against picket- 
ing, and holds that the Arizona measure violates the Federal 
Constitution by taking property without due process of law and 
by failure to give equal protection to all. Said Chief Justice 
Taft in the opinion of the majority: 

‘The real question here is, were the means used illegal? The 
patroling of defendants immediately in front of the restaurant on 
the main street and within five feet of plaintiffs’ premises con- 
tinuously during business hours, with the banners announcing 


plaintiffs’ unfairness; the attendance by the picketers at the en- 
trance to the restaurant and their insistent and loud appeals all 
day long; the constant circulation by them of the libels and epi- 
thets applied to employees, plaintiffs and customers, and the 
threats of injurious consequences to future customers, all linked 
together in a campaign were an unlawful annoyance and a hurt- 
ful nuisance in respect of the free access to the plaintiffs’ place of 
business. 

**No wonder that a business of $50,000 was reduced to only 
one-fourth of its former extent. Violence could not have been 
more effective. It was moral coercion by illegal annoyance and 
obstruction, and it was thus plainly a conspiracy. 

‘‘A law which operates to make lawful such a wrong as is de- 
scribed in plaintiffs’ complaint deprives the owner of the busi- 
ness and the premises of his property without due process, and 
ean not be held valid under the Fourteenth Amendment.” 


The Illinois and Arizona decisions, believes the Buffalo Com- 
mercial, ‘‘will put an end to a practise that was as odious as it 
“It takes the bullets out of 
the picketer’s cartridges, and virtually puts an end to picketing 


was intolerable and disgraceful.” 


by union labor,’’ adds this paper. 

“‘The courts have generally held that peaceful picketing is 
legal and that the other kind is not; the difficulty has been to 
draw a line between the two,’’ we are reminded by the New York 
Globe. In the Arizona case, observes the Providence Journal, 
‘the pieketing was craftily contrived so that criminal violence 
was not indulged in, but it was far from peaceful.”’ ‘The real 
truth,” asserts the Brooklyn Citizen, ‘is that ‘peaceful picketing’ 
like ‘peaceful penetration,’ is an illusion."” The two recent 
Supreme Court decisions, however, have changed all this, de- 
clare several editors. As the Wall Street Journal agrees regarding 
the Arizona decision: 

**The right to conduct a business or earn a living is a property 
right, and the Constitution protects every maninit. To deprive 
him of it is a wrong, no matter whether it be done with a bludgeon 
or by abuse and threats. 

‘**Every man is entitled to equal protection of the law. He 
holds his ‘ife and his property under the sanetion of that law. 
When the Arizona statute sought to take away the protection 
of the law from those rights, it violated a principle that has come 
down from Magna Carta.”’ 


But labor men regard this ruling as ‘“‘one more decision placing 
property rights above human rights,” notes the Socialist New 
York Call. ‘‘The first Supreme Court decision is an interesting 
play upon words that may mean anything or nothing,” main- 
tains The Call; ‘‘the second, or Arizona, decision is merely an 
instance where five eminent men in Washington prevail over four 
other eminent men in that city and the eminent men in the 
Arizona legislature.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Joun. Baruteycorn will not give up the sip.—Greenville 
Piedmont. 


Hurran! The dogs of war have all been disposed of but de- 
tails —Manila Bulletin. 


We don’t agree with the statement that prohibition is a 
joke; it’s a business.—Columbia Record. 


A moratorium is what results when an implacable creditor 
meets an unpayable debt.—Boston Herald. 


THERE is so much propaganda we don’t know whether the 
Russians are tottering or tittering.—Columbia Record. 


Wuat stunned those delegates, probably, was the proposition 
to prevent war by agreeing to scrap.—Manila Bulletin. 


Tue League of Nations is disposed to show some regret that 
the general idea of world peace could not be copyrighted.— 
Washington Star. 


Tue Mexicans have discovered that they can kill us off 
quicker by selling us booze than by insurrecting all the time.— 
Columbia Record. 


SecRETARY MELLON has made it possible to buy a $25 thrift 
bond for $20, but he does not advise where the $20 may be pro- 
cured.—Pittsburgh Gazette- Times. 


Tuere is a bill in the House that may limit the purchase of 
luxuries. Incidentally there are bills being presented in lots 
of other houses that may have the same effect.—Manila Bulletin. 


GeneRAL Woop reports that the Philippines are not yet ready 
for independence. King George III felt the same way about his 


‘American colonies back in 1776.—Nashville Southern Lumber- 


man. 


We gather from the various outgivings of her diplomats 
that China regards the disarmament conference as something 
that is intended to bring orders out of chaos.—Labor (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


Mr. H. G. Writs makes the remarkable discovery that ‘‘ out 
of the conference the world will have either peace or war.” 
The sagacity of that Wells person is truly astounding.—Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 


SecreTARY oF War Weeks announces that he is in favor of 
conseripting every man in the United States from 18 to 60 years 
of age in the ‘next war.” 


Tue stir in Ulster is pronounced.— Washington Post. 


WasHINGTON version: Discussion is the better part of valor. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Success is getting what you want; happiness is wanting what 
you get.—New York American. 


EvipenTLy Germany expects to find solace in the philosophy 
of can’t.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


WueEn they cost $40,000,000 we know why they call ‘em 
“capital ships.’”’-—Columbia Record. 


Looks as if the dogs of war were going to have their puppies 
drowned.—Chicegqo Journal of Commerce. 


Ir is proposed to give Germany additional time in which 
to pay it with promises.—Boston Transcript. 


Asovut all a reasonable pedestrian can hope for now is to 
be injured only slightly.—Ohio State Journal. 


Countries would not be so anxious to enter war if it was 
operated on the pay-as-you-enter plan.—Asheville Times. 


**Myrrap New Uses for Corn,” says the Lirerary Dicest. 
But the revenue men are getting stricter.—Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 


“ 


As near as we can figure out China is a “‘problem” of the 
same kind that a building is which burglars intend to rob.— 
New York Call. 


Mucus of Lloyd George’s success is due to his wisdom in 
living in an age when there is nobody to take his place.—New 
York Evening Telegram. 


Privacy is the one cheapest thing to-day. Put one nickel in 
the telephone-booth slot and you're cut off from the world.— 
New York American. 


Ir will be difficult for the Big Four to respect each other's 
rights in the Pacific, unless they can forget how they were 
acquired.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


GeRMANY appears to be suffering between fear lest she can 
not pay the January and February indemnity instalments and 
that she will have to.—Pitisburgh Gazette-Times. 


Mvcu is summed up in George Gavan Duffy’s words in the 
Dail on ratification of the treaty: ‘‘ My heart is with those oppos- 
ing it, but my reason is against 





This is an appropriate time to 
announce also that Secretary 
Weeks is just 61 years old.— 
New York Call. 


ANYONE needing a battle- 
ship for private use should be 
interested in the announce- 
ment of the government that 
several will be offered for sale 
to the highest bidder.—Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times. 


Hives that were 18 cents a 
foot in 1914 and 56 cents a 
foot in 1920 are now 17 cents 
& fout—but unfortunately the 
shoe men haven’t heard of it, 
so buying shoes ‘costs us just 
as much a foot as ever. 
—American Lumberman (Chi- 
cago). 


ANOTHER feature of the gen- 
eral situation which is not 
without its gently humorous 
aspect is the way we Repub- 
licans go out nearly every day 
and pick up another little 
piece of a Wilson policy and \e 
then assume an air as if of 
course we had always had 
it.— Columbus (Ohio) State 
Journal, 








A KNOTTY PROBLEM, AS IT WERE. 
—Smith in the Jersey Journal. 


them.” — Springfield Republi- 
can. 


Sometimes it looks like Mr. 
f os Hughes really ought to let 


Warren have a _ peek at 
our foreign policy.—Dallas 
News. 


“Last night I got several 
magazines and a dish of nuts 
and sat by the fire and ate 
them,”’ said an Emporia col- 
lege girl the other day. And 
the Emporia Gazette calls it a 
literary digest.—Kansas City 
Star. 


A aoop many of our citi- 
zens will wonder at the super- 
fluous energy of the Federal 
Government in preparing and 
~/\ issuing a pamphlet on ‘‘How 
4) to Keep Your Cellar Dry.” 
—Louisville Times. 


Some of the economists 
think our great President's 
idea of a flexible tariff wouldn't 
work out very well, but we 
hardly see why, in view of the 
success we have had with 
flexible platforms.—Columbus 
(Ohio) State Journal. 
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GERMAN VIEWS OF. FRENCH FEARS 


ERMAN ECHOES of Premier Briand’s speech before the 
Washington Conference, in which he drew a full-length 
picture of the German menace to France, are now heard 

in the press of the Fatherland. Exaggeration is the chiefest fault 
ascribed to Mr. Briand by many newspapers, which call attention 
to the fact that Messrs. Ludendorff & Co., heads of the militarist 
and monarchist group in Germany, play right into the hands of 
those French leaders whom the Germans denounce as militaristic, 








A PARADE THE’ DARE NOT REVIEW. 


Monarchist Ludendorff and Pa Hindenburg would get no cheers, but 
curses from this army of mutilated marchers. 


—Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart). 











such as former President Poincaré and Marshal Foch. On 
the other hand, the French press speak of the necessity of 
remembering that German propaganda is still alive and flourish- 
ing, but working with a greater respect for the intelligence of 
foreign auditors. This much they say Germany has learned; 
and France has learned encugh about Germany to justify her 
vigilance. In Germany the moderate organs, such as the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, declare that Germany of to-day “hates 
war and the trappings of war like hell-fire.” 
it ‘‘stumbled into the World War because of incapable states- 
manship, and it suffered unbelievably during the four years’ 
struggle for existence.”” This daily proceeds: 


Like other nations 


‘‘Germany is branded as the country of Prussian militarism. 
Now, there have always been Prussian militarists everywhere; 
and to-day they are more numerous in other countries than in 
Germany. Is it not a fact that the inhabitants of the oceupied 
region look upon the military spectacle of the Armies of Occupa- 
tion, especially of the French, with a disdainful smile? Decidedly 
Germany of to-day is free from militarism, as is testified by all 
fairminded visitors to the country. Yet, il is not true that the 
old militarist spirit is dead. On the contrary, it survives and re- 
evives constant new sustenance from its fellow in enemy countries. 

‘**Ludendorff and his congeners had slunk away into a corner, 
at the time of the Armistice when the German people believed 
that the other nations had a sincere wish for reconciliation. But 
since the Versailles Treaty and since the attitude of France 


reveals more and more that there are Ludendorffs also in France 
and that they would desire Germany’s destruction, the old shrill 
screams of our own isolated militarists are heard again. If 
the French would only conciliate the German nation they would 
have no need to fear us, for the great majority of all Germans 
wish for reconciliation. If France does not decline their prof- 
fered hand, this majority is in a position to make good its wish.” 


Somewhat of a warning to France appears in Germania, organ 
of Chancellor Wirth, which says that ‘‘the hour in which France 
thight have come to an understanding with Germany, which is 
far more important than control commissions, is perhaps not 
yet passed, but the hand of the clock is perilously near the mo- 
ment of striking.”” The Social Democratic Vorwaerts observes: 


‘‘Supposing the German proletariat were asked to give its 
opinion of Briand’s speech, we venture to say that their reply 
would be to this effect: ‘In Heaven’s name why don’t you 
English, Americans, Italians, Japanese and Portuguese form an 
offensive and defensive alliance with France, like the alliances, 
both open and secret, which she has already concluded with 
Belgium and Poland? And if you do that, lift the intolerable 
military pressure that France imposes on Germany, which is 
costing us much more than France, and which expense could be 
put to so much better use in rebuilding the devastated regions 
and in caring for war widows and orphans.’ ”’ 


The Vorwaerts goes on to caution the German people against 
Ludendorff and his ilk because they are really aiding the 
plans of the French militarists. Moreover, it protests against 








PARASITES ON THE GERMAN OAK. 
— Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart). 











Premier Briand’s statement that France has done all in her 
power to help the peace party in Germany, namely, the present 
Coalition Government. As a matter of fact, it declares— 


“In all vital matters affecting German national interests, 
France could not have done better than she has done, if she had 
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started out with the deliberate purpose to stimulate reaction 
in Germany. We do not wish to repeat what we have often said 
before, but we will mention just one fact as enough, and that is, 
Upper Silesia. If the so-called support to the German Republic 
given by France is of the same kind in the future as we have 
known in the past, it is beyond question that we shall have an 
increase of menacing Monarchist and Nationalist sentiment in 
Germany. At the same time we insist that the supposed ‘Ger- 
man peril’ would even in these circumstances remain what it is 
at present, that is, a joke. 

“But this joke is a very useful one for French militarists, as 
it helps them keep their political influence and their high salaries, 
nor must we forget that it was France, in the person of Marshal 
Foch, which during the Paris Peace Conference took the stand 
that Germany should keep an army of 200,000 men, with heavy 
artillery. At the same time we must remember that it was 
Premier Lloyd George who redueed this number to 100,000 men 
without artillery.” 


German cries that France is the ‘militaristic sinner’ are 
echoed too in some sections 


PEACE-SEEKING IN THE NEAR EAST 


| ) THAT REALLY ARE THE DEMANDS of King 
Constantine and his ministers? asks the semi- 

official Paris Temps, which remembers that early 

in November the Greek leaders were content to have as basis 
of understanding the conditions that Premier Briand and. Lord 
Curzon, the British Foreign Minister, looked upon as workable 
last June in Paris. But these terms were rejected in June by 
the Greek Government, we are told, because it then counted on 
finishing the war by the capture of Angora. The Greek offen- 
sive failed to gain its goal, despite long and hard fighting, which 
resulted in serious losses, and the consequence was that Con- 
stantine’s Government decided to agree that Lord Curzon and 
Premier Briand were right. It remained only to find out whether 
the Turks, whose military position has been singularly improved 
since June, would now accept the conditions that were drawn 
up when they were in a very 





of the Austrian press. Thus the 


much weaker position. 





Socialist Wiener Arbeiter Zei- 
tung says that Premier Briand 
sings the old song of France’s 
love of peace which runs that 
“only to preserve peace does 
France need a big army.” Wil- 
helm II sang the same song, 
according to this daily, which 
is that “if you wish peace 
prepare for war,”’ and we read: 


“As the Prussian military 
monarchy insisted on having 
armaments, with the conse- 
quence that all Europe became 
one great armed camp—which 
was the inevitable effect of the 
French aim of revenge after 
the blow of 1870—so now the 
French bourgeois Republic in- 
sists on having its armaments, 
on the plea that the Germans 
are designing vengeance for 
their defeat. It is a fact that 
Germans like Ludendorff and 








So the French Government, 
when notified of Greece's 
willingness to accept the 
terms, replied to England that 
it would be well to ascertain 
whether both sides would 
accede to the basic points of 
negotiation fixt upon last 
June. Now the British Govern- 
ment, desirous of being better 
informed about the wishes of 
Greece, asked the Greek 
Premier Gounaris to set them 
down in writing. Mr. Gou- 
naris forwarded a memoran- 
dum. to the London Foreign 
Office, and the contents of this 
communication have “only 
reached Paris by hearsay,’’ 
and this semi-official French 
organ proceeds: 

“Tt was proposed, apparent- 
ly, that anative Greek governor 








Stinnes give some color to the 
prospects outlined by Foch and 
Louchear. The German Re- 
public, born of the defeat of 
1918, has its Boulangers, just 





MUZZLING BAVARIA’S MONARCHICAL LION. 
“Watch your step—this lion bites!" 


should be installed in Smyrna, 
and that the Christian minor- 
ities in that part of Asia Minor 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). , P 
not included in the autonomous 








as the French Republic, born 

of the defeat of 1871, had its Ludendorff. Nevertheless, there 
is avast difference between the prattle about German revenge 
in these days and the French policy revenge of before the 
war. After 1871 France remained a mighty military power, 
for the Peace of Frankfort did not disarm France as the peace 
of Versailles disarmed Germany. The requisites of war are 
no longer to be found in Germany, and before her lost arma- 
ments could be replaced, Berlin might be entered by a French 
army very much weaker than the one now existing. Conse- 
quently no serious credit can be given by thinking minds 
to the twaddle of inveterate pan-Germans about a war of 
revenge. But Mr. Briand likes to frighten the nursery with 
this talk for domestic political purposes. In reality the revenge 
idea of the Pan-Germans is not aimed at France, but at the 
German proletariat. The fact that Mr. Briand still argues 
that France can not disarm, because of Germany’s daily threat 
of a new war, only goes to show how much simplicity and ob- 
tuseness the French military leaders still think there exists in 
their own and in other nations.” 


Among the French press we find the Paris (Conservative) 
Figaro saying that ‘““German propaganda would not obtain 
such fine results if it were not for the mistakes of the Allies,” 
while the Royalist Gaulois declares Premier Briand’s Washing- 
ton speech shows “haughty openness” which “dictates our 
future policy” that “may be exprest in two words: Self- 
reliance.” 


zone of Smyrna should be 
under an administration similiar to that of the Christians in 
the Smyrna zone. It is permissible to think that the Brifish 
Government considered the Greek suggestions excessive, and 
that they asked Mr. Gounaris to modify them. Eventually 
it was learned that Mr. Gounaris withdrew, the propositions 
that were not satisfactory to England, and that he took wholly 
and simply the attitude adopted by him at the beginning 
of November. In other words, the Greek Government seems 
to be ready to do business on the lines projected last June. 
Such is the information that has come to Paris. As to 
the news that England has in mind a conference to be 
held betweeen the Foreign Ministers of Britain, France and 
Italy, it does not alter the status in which the problem lies. For 
the moment, supposing the Greek Government does go back to 
the ground plan of negotiations drawn up last June, the question 
still remains, whether the Greeks are willing on their side to 
treat on this basis.” 


Le Temps goes on to say that some English newspapers, in 
particular the London Daily Telegraph, are ready to accuse 
France of being too well disposed towards the Turks. So this 
important French daily finds satisfaction in an interview in the 
Daily Telegraph which shows that “certain British statesmen 
share the view-point of France about the Near East.’’ It is 
related that at Delhi, where the Viceroy of India, Lord Reading, 
lives, an influential delegation of Mussulmans came to visit 
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him with a specific message, which is not reprinted in the Daily 
Telegraph, but “the tenor of which may be gathered by reading 
the response which the Viceroy made.”” The Mussulman dele- 
gates, says Le Temps, protested against the situation resultant 
from foreign control of Constantinople, from the giving of Smyrna 
and Thrace to the Greeks, from the abolition of Turkey’s sove- 
reignty at Mecca and Medina. Lord Reading assured the Mus- 
sulman delegation, according to the Daily Telegraph, that their 
protest would be presented to the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty with all the authority possest by the Empire of India. 
But Le Temps points out that— 

“The Viceroy went much farther, for he reported to the 
Mussulman delegates that Mr. Lloyd George ‘had already 
spoken for the suppression of international control at Constanti- 
nople, reserving the conditions of internationalization of the 
Straits,’ and had thus spoken ‘in the common interest of Tur- 
key and general peace.’ Lord Reading even added—which 

















THE ANGORA CAT. 


ENGLAND AND France: “If a cat has nine lives, how many has 
Turkey?” 
—De Muskete (Vienna). 











makes one think that negotiations are really in process between 
the Britannic Government, the Government of India, and the 
Mussulman organization on the subject of the restoration of 
peace in the Orient—‘that the views of the delegation, as far as 
they concerned Thrace, had already borne fruit, and that when 
the conditions were known, it would be realized that the Indian 
Mussulman view-point plays a much larger réle than has been 
hitherto suspected, especially in all matters touching religious 
thought.’ These interesting declarations, which show the 
political sagacity of Lord Reading, give evidence that the 
British Government understands the ne-essity of handling 
Mussulman opinion by making it officially known that the 
rights of the Turks are respected.” 

Le Temps declares, however, that there is no possibility of 
general peace in the Near East as long as Constantine and his 
ministers do not agree to evacuate all Asia Minor and to take 
out of it with evacuation all form and pretext of intervention, 
and it adds: 

“Tf the British Government could obtain such an agreement 
from Premier Gounaris it would render a great service not only 
to the Mussulmans, who have manifested their sentiments in 
India, but also to the Christian populations of Asia Minor, who 
suffer crueily through the Greco-Turkish War, of which they 
are the pretended benefactors, and who will find definitive 
guarantees for themselves only in a treaty consummated by the 
principal Allied Powers and the Turks.” i 
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ENGLAND'S “GREATEST HOME RULER” 


F ALL THOSE who stood with Gladstone thirty-five 
O years ago in the first attempt to do for Ireland what 
England has done in the agreement that makes the 
Emerald Isle a Free State, Lord Morley, known to poli- 
ticians and the public for many years as ‘‘ Honest John” Morley, 
is beyond question the greatest survivor. Thus observes the 
Manchester Guardian, which considers it a handsome gesture 
that Lord Curzon should have chosen Viscount Morley of Black- 
burn to move in the House of Lords the Address in reply to the 
King’s speech inviting Parliament to ratify the peace with Ireland. 
The Guardian goes on to say, that ‘‘every surviving British Home 
Ruler of 1886 will express his delight in the happiness that falls 
to Lord Morley,” and it continues: 


‘*How incessantly the history of the British Empire illustrates 
the truth of that guiding principle—that in seasons of crisis and 
danger the bolder course is almost always the right course for a 
British statesman! And what a discourse Lord Morley, of all 
men, could utter on that theme.” 


British statesmanship did the bold thing in Canada, when it was 
all but lost to Britain, we are told, and it “‘saved Canada to be 
our magnificent comrade in the sorest of all our after-trials.”” It 
did the bold thing in South Africa, and “healed even the hatred 
burnt into Dutch South Africa’s heart by the 13,000 deaths of 
children in our concentration camps.” On the other hand— 


‘‘We shrank back in caution and suspicion when the United 
States of to-day were ours to keep or throw away, and we lost 
them. For a quarter of a century we stood shivering, hesitating, 
and reflecting before doing the bold thing in Ireland, with the 
result that the dive we had to take became always higher and 
higher, the water below always colder and colder. This is not 
to say that there can not be such a thing as excessive boldness in 
statesmanship. Nor does it mean that no real and serious risks 
were run in each of those cases where our boldness prospered. 
What it means is that, the English political temperament being 
compounded as it is, the danger of playing too exclusively for 
safety in a political crisis is a much more closely besetting danger 
to it than that of launching out tor boldly in some act of sheer 
faith in the power of generosity and in the general decency of man- 
kind. ‘We can’t risk it’ was the commonest of all the reasons 
that weighed with intelligent, moderate men on the Unionist side 
in 1886. The words exprest an assumption that in dealing 
with Ireland there was safety to be had at all—that the existing 
system was a kind of solid land, and Home Rule a plunge from 
it into deep water.” 


All the great choices of politics are choices ‘between one ex- 
panse of deep waters, and another,” it is averred, and any provi- 
sion, old or new, for the government of large masses of men and 
women is a taking of risks. The life of a nation like the British, 
which finds itself at the head of a huge various Empire “can never 
be the extraordinarily secure life to which civilization has accus- 
tomed us as individuals,” and we read further: 


“Tt remains, in any event, a life as precarious and, in a sense, 
adventurous as that of the medieval Florentine who never 
knew, when he left home in the moniing, whether his vigilance, 
boldness, and wit would suffice to bring him home alive—except 
that the perils are mostly not physical and the qualities needed 
are not those of the swordsman but the more difficult courage, 
alertness, prescience, and adaptiveness of the statesman.” 


Of these qualities, The Guardian declares, Lord Morley’s career 
has set his countrymen one of their greatest examples, and it adds: 


“The roots of such a decision as England is making at West- 
minster to-day go pretty far back into the past, and the brave 
and honorable act now all but accomplished is the act not only of 
those whom history will record as the final agents, but also of a 
multitude of obscure and unrewarded laborers with the political 
spade. All of us can remember Englishmen who toiled unrecog- 
nized, year after year, to bring about this peace with Ireland as 
other men toil to gain wealth or fame for themselves, and who died 
with nothing but their own passion for right-doing to keep the 
hope of success alive in them to the last.”’ 
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ARMENIAN WARNINGS AGAINST TURKEY 


REAT ANXIETY to resume relations with the United 
(s States is preying on the mind of Turkish diplomats and 

goading them to diligent and devious endeavor, ac- 
cording ‘to Armenian newspapers in the United States, which 
direetly reflect Armenian home opinion. The Turks are said to 
realize the unique position of the United States in the world 
and therefore seek to benefit by it in two directions. First 
they want a counter-irritant against ‘‘Armenian propaganda,”’ 
says the Armenian daily Hairenik (Boston); and secondly 
they desire to neutralize Greek activities. On the first point 
this journal remarks: 

‘‘How audacious these villainous Turks are! After dealing a 
deadly blow with intent te annihilate the Armenian race, they 
are now maneuvering to estrange from us the United States, 
the greatest friend of our race and the defender of the ideal of an 
independent Armenian state. Here in America is the strong- 
hold of the Armenian cause and here the Turks intend to get a 
grip. After succeeding in acquiring some stand- 


j DEADLOCK IN EGYPT 


ISTURBANCES IN EGYPT, notably in Cairo and 
1D Port Said, the sequel to the forcible removal from Cairo 
to Suez of Said Zagloul Pasha, a Nationalist leader, and 

five of his followers, by the British military authorities, because 
they refused to discontinue their political activities and leave 
the city, resulted by Christmas Day in the estimated killing of 
about nineteen persons, and the wounding of about forty-five. 
The outbreak is the direct consequence of the deadlock in Egyp- 
tian affairs, which the London Economist says is due to Egyptian 
Nationalist ‘‘impatience.”” From the British standpoint, the 
plan sketched in the Milner Report, it tells us, formally termi- 
nates the British Protectorate, recognizes Egypt as a sovereign 
state, and gives her the option of representation by her own 
diplomatic and consular agents abroad. But it esteblishes ‘‘a 
perpetual treaty of alliance with Great Britain, aad protects 
British interests by appointment of a High Commissioner with 





ing in London, Paris, Rome and Moscow, the 
Turks feel encouraged to approach Washington 
with their attractive bait of concessions. They 
feel that if they can get a foothold in Washington, 
all will be wel! for Turkey and the Kemalists.”’ 


This Armenian newspaper expresses its belief 
that the United States will not wish to resume 
diplomatic relations with Turkey so long as Tur- 
key has not yet made its peace with the Allies. 
Moreover, it holds that ‘‘it would be dishonorable 
and mean for America to desert the Armenian 
cause without some practical guaranties, and to 
leave the fate of the Armenians to the mercy of 
the Turkish blood-stained simitar.’’ It is further 
predicted that Armenia and the Armenian people 
everywhere, especially thousands of Armenians in 
America, will suffer a tragic disappointment if 
the United States resumes diplomatic relations 
with Turkey before the Armenian question is 
finally settled. This daily describes Turkey as 
a country which has ‘‘shown itself to be a great 
enemy of civilization and has all but reduced to 
nothing the American educational and philan- 
thropic institutions in Turkey.’’ Says ancther 








TURKEY AND THE CHRISTIAN SALVAGE CORPS. 


“Armenia remains the wall-flower.” 


—De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 








Armenian journal, the Boston .izk-Bahag: 


‘Tn spite of the severance of diplomatic relations the Turks have 
not ceased to court the favor of the United States, both during 
the war and since the armistice. They knew that American 
public cpinion and the American Government would have a de- 
ciding influence in the settlement of questions raised by the war, 
so they have made every effort to win the friendship of America, 
or at least to neutralize American influence as much as possible, 
so that the former subjects of Turkey might not receive the 
active cooperation of America in their struggle for freedom. 

“It was with these things in mind that the Turks, who regard 
all foreigners with hatred and suspicion, gave a royal reception 
everywhere to General Harbord and his mission. Admiral 
Bristol, the American High Commissioner in Constantinople, 
and his office have been and are the object of special Turkish 
favoritism, almost to the point of scandal. Similarly the Turks 
have neglected no opportunity to take American newspaper 
correspondents in a personally conducted party to Angora, 
and through them to announce to the world the progress ‘new 
Turkey has made.’ ” 


But this newspaper does not believe that the formal attempts 
of the Turks to reestablish diplomatic relations with the United 
States will be more successful than their informal attempts. 
It admits that the Turks are ‘‘past masters in diplomatic craft 
and have often been successful in playing one nation against 
another in Europe”; but it declares that they do not know 
America and can not realize the spirit of the country in which 
“the square deal and disinterested service constitute the 
foundation of national policy.” 


precedence over the representatives of other Powers, and having 
the right to be consulted before the conclusion of any conventions 
with them.” 

The abolition of the Capitulations with 
Powers which “fetter Egypt in legislation and 
is to be negotiated by Great Britain, which would take over the 
protection of foreign interests. The Economist also informs us 
that Great Britain would guarantee Egyptian independence and 
territorial integrity, but ‘‘would maintain British troops in 
Egypt, with full right of passage over all railways and facilities 
for establishing military and naval stations and aerodromes.” 
Finally, the partnership in the Sudan would continue, and a 
triumvirate, representing Egypt, the Sudan, and Uganda, would 
secure the equitable distribution of the waters of the Nile. But 
we read: 


thirteen other 


taxation” 


“The Nationalist representatives, enabled by the silence of 
the Moderates to claim a mandate from the Egyptian people, 
object that the Commissioners, and the control of foreign rela- 
tions and of the protection of foreign residents, constitute a 
virtual British Protectorate. 

“They also demand, on historic grounds, that Egypt shall 
have full control of the Sudan, which she could at present 
neither administer nor hold. But their chief objection is clearly 
to the garrisons, the ever-present sign of British power 
and control.” 











| SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION | 

















INDUSTRIAL “UNDESIRABLES” 


HREE CLASSES OF MEN aare so spoiled by the con- 

ditions of their employment that they are declared to be 

unfitted for jobs in a modern industrial plant. H. A. 
Haring, in an article contributed to Industrial Management (New 
York), asserts that habits become so ingrained ix these classes of 
employees that it is practically impossible to eradicate them, 
and that men of these types should therefore be avoided, or at 
least regarded with suspicion, by employers in industrial oc- 
ecupations. The same warning that bids employers beware of 
these workers may obviously also be profitably utilized by the 
men themselves to resolve to get rid of the objectionable traits 
and so make the warning unnecessary. The classes that Mr. 
Haring “proposes to blacklist are, first, waiters, porters, and 
others who expect “tips”; second, railway brakemen, flagmen 
and switchmen; and third, coal-miners. That these men are 
uni‘tted for factory employment, Mr. Haring tells us, has been 
revealed by experience gained in the effort to reduce labor turn- 
over. It is unwise to employ them for the reason that such 
employees are likely to prove inefficient or to become discon- 
tented, and therefore to quit. He continues: 


“First to be avoided is the group composed of those who have 
been waiters or bell-boys at hotels, porters in sleeping-cars, and 
public attendants in railway stations. Quite a number of other 
employments are of the same general nature, all having as their 
outstanding characteristic that a ‘tip’ is involved. 

“Whatever the origin of the term for this practise, no one 
will question its evil effect on the servant, whose whole character 
seems, somehow, to be undermined thereby. 

‘In employment such that gratuities are a part of the com- 
pensation, quickness and alertness are more apparent than real. 
These men have been trained under a system wherein their 
earnings depend not upon the quality of their work, but solely 
upon the wealth and ecaprice of their patrons. 

“Such men are poorly fitted to become employees of an in- 
dustrial plant with its monotony of work. They weary of 
regular duties and they are unhappy if working within confined 
areas. Down in their hearts they are scheming to get more 
money for the same work in the form of extra pay. 

“A second group of applicants to be avoided is composed of 
those who have been railroad train crews. This term does not 
apply to locomotive engineers and firemen, but to brakemen, 
flagmen, switchmen, and the like. Not merely are these men a 
large proportion of the employed men of the United States, they 
are even a larger proportion of the floating or nomadic labor sup- 
ply. Railroads respond quickly to the country’s swings of 
prosperity and depression, with the result that they alternately 
employ and discharge men in large numbers. 

‘*Yard crew work or rear-end crew work are the two places 
where beginners for train service are taken. The railroads of 
the country have what is known as their seniority rule for train 
service, one feature of which provides that the most recent 
employee shall be the first to be dropt from the rolls, dis- 
eharge then going progressively up the line of men. For these 
two reasons we find in this group all of the large number of 
railroad men of irregular employment, and, consequently, practi- 
eally all of them who apply elsewhere for work. 

“Elapsed time, not work performed, is the basis of railroad 
erew compensation. Pay is on the basis of hours and miles. 
The Brotherhood leaders have without ceasing preached to their 
men the gospel that they are selling to the railroads their time, 
not their services. The men are now thoroughly schooled in 
this doctrine. The belief simply ruins such men for becoming 


efficient workers in ordinary industrial occupations. 

“*As a consequence of their spending so many hours merely 
sitting in cars without active occupation or waiting on sidings 
during delays, these men form another habit which is equally 
fruitful of trouble elsewhere. They become great talkers. They 
have time to listen too much to rabid talk of grievances and, 


wrongs. They have too much leisure to think over and rehearse 
stuff of this sort, without exercise enough to work it off. Only 
too often one ex-railroad man of the talking type will disorganize 
his department within the noon hours of his first week. 

“A third class of men to be avoided for industrial plants con- 
tains those who have come from the coal mines. The mining 
of coal is piece work, the basis being the ton. Men work, either 
singly or in couples, in ‘rooms,’ each connected with the passage 
or entry ways. The possibility of continuous supervision or of 
surprize tests does not exist. The coal-miner may work diligently 
all day or he may loaf eight hours. Transplant such a man into 
a factory where production is speeded and no imagination is 
required to picture what will happen. He has no conception of 
a plan wherein each worker is fitted and speeded to other workers. 

**Miners, furthermore, occasionally present a difficulty in the 
matter of grievances. This arises from the method of handling 
disagreements in the mines, a method which does not exist 
to anything like an equal state in any other industry. 

“The coal mines are the most thoroughly organized, or 
unionized, of our industries. The great control of the officers 
over the men has been obtained by making every petty grievance 
a matter for settlement between the union official and the mine- 
owner, instead of permitting the mine foreman to settle it with 
the individual miner. The method of securing action is to 
magnify the grievance by shutting down the mine before at- 
tempting adjudication. A miner, therefore, entering industrial 
employment, must learn that he will not be babied, and his 
imaginary injuries unduly magnified by a stoppage of the 
‘works’ for any small cause. 

‘It is needless to caution the reader that the characteristics 
mentioned as applying to these three classes of workers do not 
exist in each individual equally, nor will every single man be 
inoculated with them. They nevertheless in a general sense 
apply to those who have previously worked under the feeing 
system, on the railroads as trainmen, and in the coal mines. 
Such men should be accepted with these class deficiencies in 
mind, cr should be employed for work which is temporary in 
nature or which does not suffer from turnover.” 





THE MYTH OF SUDDEN HAIR-WHITENING—The in- 
herent improbability of all the tales of persons whose “hair 
turned white in a single night,” is maintained editorially by The 
Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago), despite 
some testimony to the contrary. Says this journal: 


** Accounts of the sudden loss of color in hair are occasionally 
found in popular literature, and legendary accounts of phe- 
nomenal blanching of the hair over night or within relatively 
brief periods are wide-spread. One explanation advanced is that 
the white appearance is due to the entrance of air into the hair 
—a conception recently reiterated by the physical chemist 
Bancroft of Cornell University. Strong had previously ex- 
prest a doubt, based on microscopic examination, whether gray 
hairs ordinarily contain any more air or other gaseous material 
than do colored hairs. Recently he has pointed out anew that 
hair consists of numerous cornified epithelial cells more or less 
incompletely fused together. In the case of human hair, most 
of the structure is cortical. These ceils furnish a vast number of 
external and internal reflecting surfaces, as can easily be seen by 
placing a white hair on the microscope stage with no mounting 
fluid. When pigment is present, the incident light is more or 
less extensively absorbed, according to the amount of pigment, 
before reaching the deeper cells. The amount of undispersed 
light reflected depends, of course, on the number of internal 
reflecting surfaces not screened by pigment. There is always 
some reflection of undispersed light by the hair cuticle, no matter 
how much pigment is present. Admitting that white in hair 
structures is due to failure of pigment formation in the follicle 
before cornification takes place, the blanching of hair must be a 
slow process determined by the rate of its growth. Conse- 
quently the reports of sudden blanching of the hair must be 
regarded as inherently improbable.” 
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TELEPHONING FROM A MOVING 
TROLLEY CAR 


HE TROLLEY WIRE of an electric railway system 

carries a current powerful enough to move its cars, 

with all their passengers. It might be thought im- 
practicable to call upon it to. transmit in addition a telephone 
current, with its minute variations of intensity, reproducing 
human speech at a distant point; yet this is exactly what takes 
place in what is known as the “‘carrier current’’ system of com- 
munication, of which a demon- 


POSSIBILITIES OF DRIED BANANAS 


ANANA-FIGS, BANANA-CHIPS and banana-flour 
may soon be common articles of commerce. Their 
manufacture will be a revival on an improved plan of 

dried banana products common in Central Europe during the 
war. Oscar James Vogl, writing in The American Food Journal 
(New York) reminds us that Germany and Austria had 
to conserve every ounce of food, and so were forced to make 
use of dehydration in all conceivable forms. It is therefore not 

to be wondered at that the 





stration was given at Schenec- 
tady on December 1. These 
tests were the cu/mination of 
development work extending 
over ten years, followed by 
practical tests on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road, where communication 
was effected up to sixty miles. 
Says a writer in The Electric 
Railway Journal (Chicago, 
December 10): 


‘‘The system makes use of 
a second current superimposed 
on the same trolley wire which 
supplies current to operate the 
electric car. This ‘carrier 
current,’ which is generated at 
higher frequency than the 
power supply, serves to trans- 
mit messages along the wire, 
from which it is picked up at 
any convenient point and made 
to energize a telephone instru- 
ment. The demonstration took 
place on the Schenectady Rail- 
way, five miles from the city, 
and was arranged by the rail- 
way department of the General 
Electrie Company, which is 
interested in the development 
of the new system. 

“From the moving electric 


Cou. tesy of **The Electric Railway Journal."" 








TELEPHONING FROM A MOVING TROLLEY CAR. 


authorities on food dehydra- 
tion are found in Germany. 
No other country has devoted 
so much thought and research 
to this industry. To-day fifty 
million underfed Germans and 
Austrians depend for their 
food largely on dehydration. 
Mr. Vogl continues: 


“*In getting the data for this 
article I was compelled to visit 
the scientific sanctuary and 
laboratories of Dr. Herman 
Luthje of Berlin, who cheer- 
fully and kindly put aside all 
secretiveness, and frankly told 
me the story of dehydrating 
bananas. 

“A great injustice is always 
done a new food industry 
when it is permitted to use 
questionable raw materials. 
The canning industry never 
made such rapid strides until 
it adopted quality and rigid 
factory inspection as a perma- 
nent policy. 

‘Food dehydration has un- 

"fortunately been used as a war 
relief measure and many food 
products have been dehy- 
drated which should have been 
thrown away. 








ear the railway men were en- 
abled to talk suecessfully with 
a substation on the line several miles distant, and also to listen 
to conversation from the operator in the station. The second 
feature of the demonstration was listening to the conversation 
of the substation attendant’at a waiting-room two miles from 
the substation, the messages being transmitted over the trolley 
wire and amplified in the waiting-room by a loud-speaking tele- 
phone instrument. 

“The demonstration was designed primarily to show the 
application of the system to communication on electric railways, 
especially as regards expediting train operation. The apparatus 
used for carrier current communication is small and simple of 
operation. j 

“Tt consists essentially of vacuum tubes used as oscilla- 
tors, rectifiers and detectors, making up a telephone equip- 
ment equaling in sensitiveness and simplicity the most modern 
apparatus.” 


So successful were the experiments that telephone and trac- 
tion engineers believe they will lead to the early »«rfection of 
a practical telephone system for electric roads. We read: 


“Commenting on the tests, W. B. Potter, engineer of the rail- 
way and traction department of the General Electric Company, 
said: ‘These tests at Schenectady and on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad indicate the early perfection of a practical 
telephone system, utilizing the power wires as a conductor, 
which will provide for the usual call and telephone communica- 
tion between different cars or trains. This system is equally 
applicable to communication between the train dispatcher and 
the trains in operation under his direction. This is an important 
development which we feel sure will contribute materially to 
the facility and safety of railway operation.’ ”’ 


*‘Bananas being a very deli- 
eate fruit, easily spoiled, 
bruised and contaminated, must therefore be carefully selected 
for dehydrating purposes. Any sort of banana can be dehy- 
drated of course, just as any apricot, peach, plum, or prune; but 
if a quality product is desired, only ripe, sound, perfect fruit 
should be used. 

“‘Dehydrated bananas found much favor and a ready market 
in Central Europe under the name of banana figs. In fact, 
the demand exceeded the supply as long as quality banana figs 
were produced. 

““A decline in demand succeeded the prosperity period, but 
to-day the field is again wide open. Small, sweet bananas are 
best suited for the making of fine banana figs. They must be 
allowed to ripen thoroughly in the storage room until they have 
turned to a golden yellow color. Then they must be peeled and 
all fiber removed. 

“Before the war this peeling was done by hand, but now 
machines have been invented, making the process very sanitary. 
These machines also provide for proper dumping of the peelings. 
The quicker thése are removed from the premises the better it is 
for the finished product. 

“Free from skins and fiber the bananas are placed on trays, 
the trays stacked on tray carts running on rails and passed 
through tunnel dryers until their water content has been re- 
duced to twenty per cent. 

“During dehydration the banana goes through a physical 
as well as a chemical process. The physical process is the drying 
out of a great part of the water. 

“The chemical process is the complete conversion of the starch 
into sugar. 

“The perfect finished product is of rich golden yellow 
color and of sticky figlike appearance. It is packed in 
boxes and shipped to market, keeping its fine flavor and color 








for many months if stored in a well-ventilated cool and dry 


“The poorly made banana figs are tough and leathery. If 
over-ripe or not properly ripened fruit has been used, it can 
be detected in the flavor, which in that case would be sour, 
and sometimes rancid. 

‘“‘For banana chips one uses the large bananas, rivh in starch, 
known as ‘Machos,’ since they are not suitable for the manufac- 
ture of banana figs on account of their low sugar content. 

“These dry banana chips are quite brittle and are milled 
into a fine flour. In this form they find a ready market 
among the biscuit manufacturers, who blend it in right pro- 
portions with wheat flour and produce through it a highly 
palatable, fine flavored, aromatic baked product. It is also 
used for the baking of cakes, pies, and for confectionery. 

“All believers in a well-rounded diet 
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THE BIGGEST AIR BOMB 


HE WORLD’S LARGEST BOMB was dropt from an 
airplane at a recent meeting of the Army Ordnance 
Association, as described in Army Ordnance (Wash- 
ington). This latest development of aircraft bombs weighed 
4,000 pounds, or two tons, and William A. Borden, author of 
the article in the magazine just named, believes it doubtful, 
if the general public, whose impression has been gained in 
motion pictures, fully appreciates the great size or destructive 
power of this super-bomb. He goes on: 
“The accompanying illustration of the bomb in an upright 


position with a man on one side and a 100-pound Demolition 
Bomb on the other gives a good idea of its 





recognize in the banana one of the most 


relative dimensions. It measures 13)4 feet 





nourishing fruit products known. Owing to 
its large content of albumen, sugar, starch 
and mineral salts, it is entitled to a 
high position among fruit foods. 

“When applied to dehydrated banana 
products, this statement may be under- 
scored, for here we have reduced the water 
content, and providing the right process 
has been used, all starch has been con- 
verted into easily digested sugar, while the 
albumen and mineral salt content remains 
the same as in the ripe banana. 

“In some ways the properly dehydrated 
banana is to be preferred to the freshly 
picked fruit. The food value cost is con- 
siderably lower than that of fresh bananas. 
If, for example, bananas were costing the 
consumer 40 cents per dozen, and five 
bananas represented a pound, this pound of 
banana food value would cost the consumer 
161% cents. Three pounds, representing 15 
fresh bananas would cost, therefore, 491% 
eents. While one pound of dehydrated 
bananas or banana figs, for example, would 
only cost the consumer 35 cents, since it 
takes about 4% pounds of fresh bananas to 
make a pound o: dehydrated, the dehydrated 
is four and a half times as nourishing and 
forty per cent. cheaper, besides being more 
easily digested, since the starch has been 
converted into sugar. It would be hard 
to find another food product possessing the 
same nutritive value per pound.” 





RABBITS AND MOSQUITOES — Malaria 
is propagated by the Anopheles mosquito. 
This creature is by no means rare in Euro- 
pean countries, but the malady it dissemi- 
nates is quite uncommon, whereas its ravages 
in this country and other non-European 
lands are very extensive. The reason for 








in height (from fins to nose). It is nearly 2 
feet in diameter, and has an actual weight 
of about 4,300 pounds, of which approxi- 
mately 2,000 pounds is high explosive. So 
far as is known no other country has pro- 
duced a similar weapon of such size. 

“Tt was designed by the Aircraft Arma- 
ment Division in the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, for use by the largest bombing 
aircraft in the attack of naval vessels 
of the most modern battle-ship type, and 
in raids against great munition plants. Care- 
ful consideration was given to all results ob- 
tained in previous experimental work, and 
in the design are embodied all the latest im- 
provements. Altho constructed to pene- 
trate without deformation or fracture the 
usual targets against which it might be used, 
it is not constructed to go through heavy 
armor. In addition to being made strong 
enough to withstand impact, the case is 
proportioned to hold as much explosive as 
possible, for it is mainly upon the amount 
of explosive carried that the destructive 
effect of the bomb is dependent. Fuses in 
the nose and tail of the bomb have been 
designed to give either instantaneous action 
or delayed action, permissible delays ranging 
from a few hundredths of a second up to sev- 
eral seconds. Taken as a whole, the bomb 
may be considered the most powerful and 
efficient weapon of its type yet produced. 

‘*In the test, the bomb was carried in the 
air by an American-made Handley-Page, 
and in order that the airplane might lift 
this great weight it was stript of all its 
extra military load, the fuel tanks were but 
partly filled, and the pilot, bomber and one 
mechanician were the only ones allowed to 
make the flight. Taking off with such a load 
was in itself a dangerous venture, and added 
to this was the hitherto untried experiment 
of releasing so much weight at one time from 
an airplane. 








this, we are told in the Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle (Paris), has been studied by two French 
physiologists, Legendre and Oliveau, and 
they have come to the astonishing conclu- 





Courtesy of the Army Ordnance Department. 


4,000-POUND DEMOLITION 
BOMB. 


100-pound Demolition Bomb at left. 


“‘The observers witnessed the test from 
the main front of the proving ground, about 
2,000 yards from the point over which the 
bomb was dropt. As the airplane approached 
the bomb could be seen very clearly sus- 








sion that the comparative immunity from 

malaria of the inhabitants of Europe, is due to the very 
general custom of rearing rabbits! In other words, it is not 
that the mosquitoes love mankind less but that they love 
rabbits more. Given a choice between huma. flesh and that 
of the rabbit, they find the latter more delectable. In their 
report to the French Academy of Sciences these scientists state 
that this singular theory is amply supported by facts. One 
of the most convincing of these is that in a locality abounding 
with the Anopheles mosquitoes they are never found in human 
dwelling-places nor among cattle, horses, swine, or fowls, pro- 
vided there are rabbit hutches nearby. Stranger still, Mrs. 
Anopheles, who is the deadlier of the species, has no use for 
Mrs. Rabbit, confining her quest for blood to the male. 


pended in position under the fuselage, and 
when released it dropt in perfect flight, nosing down slowly 
with fins guiding it on its cur 1 path through the air. Asked 
later concerning the effect of the release, the pilot stated that 
the airplane shot up about twenty feet, but this was no worse 
than a bad ‘bump,’ often encountered in flying. 

‘*When the bomb struck the ground, great masses of earth, 
débris and smoke were hurled hundreds of feet in the air, and 
several seconds later came the tremendous crash of the detona- 
tion. A delay of a few hundredths of a second was used to 
allow the bomb to penetrate the ground to form a crater, thus 
limiting the distribution of fragments and eliminating the possi- 
bility of any one of these fragments being projected as far as the 
observing party. Some of the observers were disappointed that 
the effect from the detonation was not appreciably felt, but when 
the smoke and dust had cleared away the power of the bomb 
was shown by the immense crater formed.” 
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JAPAN’S SEVENTY 


r O AMERICAN EYES no fact so clearly fixes Japan 

as a World Power as the Quadruple Pact of the Pacific. 

_ We have had treaties and agreements before now with 

Japan, but in this one we are signed up with Japan, Great Britain 
and France in an international agree- 


DAZZLING YEARS 


districts of China and Japan?—explore the mountains and rivers 
—investigate the literature of the people—describe to us the 
natural production and geological character of the country, 
rich as we know both China and Japan to be in all the 
more valued materials? .. . 

‘Whatever may be the future changes 











ment in the widest sense—as wide as 
the vast reaches of the world’s greatest 
ocean. The pregnant event comes as a 
dramatic climax in the drama of Japan 
and the United States which began with 
Commodore Perry’s expedition to the 
China Seas and Japan in 1852-53. 

When the “big black fire-ships of the 
barbarians” as the Japanese of the 
Fifties described Perry’s squadron of 
two steam frigates and two sloops of 
war, appeared in the Harbor of Yeddo, 
they anchored fifty miles from the city. 
Nevertheless the terror of the Japanese 
at ‘“‘such a war-like apparition,” writes 
I. Nitobe (‘‘Intercourse between the 
United States and Japan”), threw the 
city into a convulsion of fear: 


“Tn all directions were seen mothers 
flying with children in their arms, and 
men with mothers on their backs. 
Rumors of an immediate action, exag- 
gerated each time they were communi- 
eated from mouth to mouth, added 
horror to the horror-stricken. The 
tramp of war-horses, the clatter of 
armed warriors, the noise of carts, the 
parade of firemen, the insistent tolling 
of bells, the shrieks of women, the cries 
of children, the din in all the streets 
of a city of more than a million souls 
made confusion worse confounded.” 


In time Commodore Perry succeeded 
through strenuous negotiation in per- 
suading the Japanese of his peaceful 
intent and in convincing them of the 
mutual advantage of trade intercourse 
with the West*rn world. Since then the 
progress of Japan, in sheer imitation of 


Adachi photo. 
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Japan’s newly created Regent, who, it is said, latter ‘‘dislike and arrogance towards 
“‘will do more for the general cause of democ- 
racy in Japan than any other one factor."’ 


in the character of our institutions, the 
people will retain the same spirit of 
adventure and indomitable enterprise, 
and the Pacific Ocean, with its many 
islands and its frontier coasts, will ere 
long be as familiar to them as are the 
countries lying on the Atlantic.” 





























If we consider the stupendous expan- 
sion of the United States in population 
and resources in the past seventy years, 
we are observing a fact ef world politics 
so natural and familiar as to be almost 
commonplace; but when we contemplate 
the growth in the same stretch of years 
of the Island Kingdom into what some 
call ‘“‘the Prussia of the Far East,” we 
are beholding a transformation of civili- 
zation as miraculous as the change from 
stage-coach to the passenger airplane. 

Some observers report that the 
Japanese in Japan live in “a semi- 
circle of hostile peoples.’”’ They say the 
Siberians “hate the yellow men for 
directing the affairs of a white people 
in their country’; that the Koreans 
are ‘‘in revolt’’; that the Chinese ‘‘de- 
test and boycott the Japanese’’; that 
the Filipinos ‘‘fear, distrust, and dislike 
them”; that the Formosan aborigines 
“‘eonduct guerrilla warfare on the Japa- 
nese constabulary”; 
British residents in the Far East speak 
seathingly of the Japanese.’’ These in- 
formants tell us further that the dislike 
and arrogance shown by white people 


and that ‘‘many 


towards the Japanese have bred in the 


the white man.’ Such citations show 





the chief points of feeling antagonistic 





the West, has been so dazzling down the 

speedway of the years as to blind the eyes and alarm the 
souls of the peoples of the Western world as ominously as 
the Japanese themselves were terrified when the American 
squadron dropped anchor off Yeddo. The present cover of 
Tue Lirerary Digest commemorates Commodore Perry. The 
Japanese inscription at the Commodore’s right means ‘‘ Japan’s 
Seventy Dazzling Years’’; and the one at his left means 
“Special Japan Number.” 

The advancement of trade was always the primary object of 
Americans, as is evidenced in the speech delivered by Commodore 
Perry before the American Geographical and Statistical Society 
on March 6, 1856, in which he spoke of the need for American 
steamship lines in the Pacific. On the question of trade and 
intercourse he said in part: 


““May we not reasonably suppose that intelligent travelers 
will be allowed to penetrate without restraint into the interior 
















to Japan. 

On the credit side of Japan the plea is made by political writers, 
who are not Japanese, that if she has been guilty of imperialistic 
aggressiveness, she has merely been imitating her Western exem- 
plars. Her mistake is, they say, that ‘‘she got into the imperialis- 
tic business about twenty years after it was not considered a legit- 
imate business.” Another writer lightly declares that ‘‘when 
Japan sat in the international game it was draw poker; but 
shortly after she had mastered the finesse of it, they changed the 
game to parchesi.”” Whatever other nations may think of 
Japan, the American people insist on their right to form their 
own judgment. To this end the following pages furnish the most 
comprehensive account and analysis of Japan, the country and 
the people, that has ever been issued in an American publication. 
The method followed is the usual method of Tue Lirerary 
Digest and the spirit animating this effort is to tell of Japan as 
she is, extenuating nothing and setting down nothing in malice. 





JAPAN AND THE 


HE EASTWARD MOVEMENT OF THE JAPA- 

NESE_ and the westward expansion of the United 
States have made the Pacific the stage for the dramatic 
meeting of two civilizations. Here “‘the rising tide of color” 
breaks against the western frontier of the white race. North- 
ward this impact is felt along Canada’s Pacific Coast, and on 
the other side of the world Australia and New Zealand have also 
their “Japanese problems.’’ As a Japanese publicist says, 
‘**no one denies that the contact of different peoples and civiliza- 
tions is liable to create friction’’—a truth colloquially epitomized 
in the Cockney expression, 
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UNITED STATES 


north of the equator, the United States saw Japan established 
between the Philippines and our potential naval base at Guam, 
our cable rights in Yap jeopardized, and, as one critic of the 
Versailles Treaty put it, Japanese territory brought two thousand 
miles cleser to the Panama Canal. 

But while Japan was thus drawing nearer to us geographically, 
we also were moving to meet her. In 1867, fourteen years after 
Perry’s treaty had opened Japan to American trade, we acquired 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands from Russia, thus advancing 
our potential outposts half-way across the Pacific. In 1898 we 

annexed Hawaii, 2,100 nautical 





“’e’s a stranger, ‘eave a brick 
at ’im.” In the case of Japan 
and the United States the 
points of contact and friction 
have multiplied in recent years, 
changing to some extent an 
almost romantic international 
friendship to an attitude of 
mutual suspicion. Despite 
official assurances of good-will 
on both sides, no one who 
reads the newspapers can 
blink the fact that this feeling 
of apprehension has persisted 
at least with certain elements 
in both countries, and re- 
sponsible observers have even 
pictured the two nations drift- 
ing rapidly toward the mael- 
strom of war: Thus when 
President Harding invited Ja- 
pan and the: other Pacific 
Powers to the Washington 
Disarmament Conference the 
Chicago Tribune, one of our 
influential and representative 
papers, remarked: “If the 
Conference can get agreements 








THE ROOTS. 


miles westward from San Fran- 
cisco; and later in the same 
year, as a result of our war 
‘with Spain, we acquired the 
Philippines and ike island of 
Guam. Only a few hundred 
miles separate the United 
States in the Philippines 
from Japan in Formosa. 
Guam, some experts say, 
is a potential naval base that 
cor'd be made the Heligoland 
of the Pacific. In 1914 the 
opening of the Panama Canal 
lessened the distance in a 
military sense between the 
two nations by making our 
Atlantic Fleet available for 
use in the Pacific on com- 
paratively short notice. This 
westward American expansion 
has inspired the remark that 
Japan has much more reason 


to fear the ‘white peril” 
than America has to fear the 
‘*vellow peril.”’ 


So much, in brief, for the 
story of American-Japanese 
relations as reflected on the 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 








which will disarm distrust, 
eliminate provocative rivalry 
and stop competition in preparation for war, peace will be pre- 
served. Otherwise the causes which make war are making 
them in the Pacific.’ And Professor Walter B. Pitkin, in his 
recent dispassionate study of the question, ‘‘Must We Fight 
Japan?”’ (The Century Company), reminds us that ‘‘there are 
many more powerful forces making for war between Japan and 
the United States to-day than there were making for war between 
Germany and the United States only ten years ago.”’ He adds, 
however, the reassuring reminder that ‘‘there are some powerful 
forees working to prevent such a war which were not working to 
prevent the war between Germany and the United States.” 
What are these forces making for and against war? To meet 
this question we have examined the latest testimony of many 
students of American-Japanese relations, witnesses representing 
the viewpoints of both nations, and have attempted in this article 
to summarize and classify their answers. Turning first to those 
factors which are reflected in the accompanying full-page map, 
we see that Japan’s annexations of tefritory and extensions of 
influence from the close of the Chinese-Japanese War in 1895 to 
the beginning of the World War were not of particular signifi- 
eance to the United States except in so far as Japan’s expanding 
“spheres of influence’’ on the Asiatic mainland brought her in 
conflict with our doctrine of the ‘“‘open door” in China. But 
at the end of the World War, when the Peace Conference gave 
Japan a mandate over the former German islands of the Pacific, 


map. Commenting on this 
phase of the situation the Chicago Tribune says: 


“The United States and Japan have been in a tense con- 
flict for the mastery of the Pacific ever since the United States 
acquired Hawaii. That particularly aroused Japanese distrust. 
The background of the struggle is as plainly marked as ever any 
background of war was marked. The full consciousness of the 
American people is not involved, and the administrative direc- 
tion of American moves is not considerate of consequences. 
Probably it can not be in a republic.”’ 


Among some sections in the population of both countries, 
Prof. G. H. Blakeslee tells us in his introduction to “‘Japan and 
Japanese-American Relations’’ (G. E. Stechert, New York), 
friendship began to give way to suspicion, and even hostility, soon 
after the close of the Russian-Japanese War, that is, about fifteen 
or sixteen years ago. Says Professor Blakeslee: 


“The immigration question was perhaps the occasion of it; 
but it was increased by opposition in this country to Japan’s 
policy and administration in Manchuria and Korea. The fun- 
damental cause was very probably the sudden awakening of the 
United States to the fact that Japan was no longer a mere 
picturesque land of Orientals which it could patronize at wil; 
but was a powerful, proud nation, jealous of its rights and of its 
new-found position as a World Power. This period of friction, 
which might easily have passed without any serious result, was 
continued by the efforts of the jingo elements in both lands. . . . 
Certain American papers and politicians insisted that Japan 
was secretly planning to attack us, and war scares appeared at 
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periods suspiciously convenient for the advocates of an increased 
American army and navy.” 


Summing up the American-Japanese situation as he saw it 











THE PIPE OF PEACE. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


nese “‘influence”’ through these demands. In the summer of 1918 
“‘eame the third blunder, the Siberian expedition,” in which 
Japan ‘‘adopted in Siberia a policy exactly like that toward 
China” and “took advantage of the preoceupation of Europe 
and the confusion of Russia to extend her interests on the north- 
ern mainland.’’ Her demand at Paris for the German rights in 
Shantung.is listed as her fourth blunder, and her drastic methods 
of repressing unrest in Korea in 1919 ‘‘is the fifth blunder.” 

Kenneth Scott Latourette, in his “‘Syllabus on Japan” (Japan 
Society, Inc., New York), writes: 

‘‘Japan has only two alternatives, to foster emigration or to 
become an industrial and commercial nation, exchanging her 
manufactured products for food and raw materials. 

“*Many of the best of the vacant lands of the world, such as 
Australia, the United States and Canada, are closed against 
her, and this exclusion is provocative of irritation. Her only 
opportunity is in becoming an industrialized nation, and if she 
is to do this she finds her best natural market and source of raw 
materials on the neighboring continent. This gives her a great 
interest in China and Eastern Siberia. Her Chinese policy is 
her main interest in foreign relations. If she is to have a strong 
voice in Asiatic affairs and is to develop a large merchant marine 
for her commerce, she feels the need of a powerful fleet to protect 
her shipping and her communications with Asia. 

“Tn all these needs—room for emigrants, vigorous Chinese 
and Asiatic policies, and a large fleet—her interests have clashed 
with those of the United States.” 


Mr. Latourette further reminds us that during the war the 
United States was ‘the only Power to lodge even a semi-protest 
against the Twenty-one Demands,” and that ‘‘at Paris American 
public opinion strongly condemned, on the whole, the transfer 
of the German rights in Shantung to Japan.” These facts 














a year ago, Walter B. Pitkin, in his ‘Must We Fight Japan?” 
says: 

“‘Japan is expanding in eastern Asia, Hawaii, and our own 
Pacific Coast. Her interests in Siberia conflict sharply with 
American international policies. Her demand for control of the 
German cable station on the island of Yap and the granting 
of her wish by the League of Nations have deeply disturbed our 
State Department. Her aggression in China conflicts with 
American shipping, commercial and diplomatic interests, with 
American moral sentiment, and with the American policy of 
‘The Open Door.’ The enormous influx of Japanese into Hawaii 
has already made those islands Oriental in every sense save the 
political one, and within another decade they will be politically 
dominated by the Jaranese vote. The lesser immigration into 
California has brought about a grave crisis.” 


In the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, for the first time in 
modern history, an Asiatic nation defeated a European nation. 
Up to this time, says George Gleason in his ‘‘ What Shall I Think 
of Japan?’ (Macmillan Company), ‘I fail to find any act in 
Japan’s foreign diplomacy which in the light of diplomatic 
customs current at the time can be severely criticized.”” ‘But 
in 1915,” adds Mr. Gleason, who has lived in Japan for nineteen 
years, ‘“‘began that series of undoubted diplomatic blunders 
which have turned such a large part of the-world against the 
Sunrise Kingdom.” The first of these blunders, according to 
Mr. Gleason, was her attitude after defeating the German gar- 
rison at Tsingtau. ‘“‘Since that day,’’ he says, “Japan has 
made every effort to strengthen her interests in the Shantung 
hinterland,”’ despite her promise to return to China this captured 
possession. Early in the same year came her famous ‘“‘ Twenty- 
one Demands” upon China, which menaced our treaty rights in 
China and China’s political integrity, and constituted the second 
and greatest blunder ever made by the Japanese Government.” 
The shaded regions of China on the map (p. 25) came under Japa- 








“IT LOOKS FINE, BUT I CAN'T MAKE IT BREATHE!” 
—Stinson in the Dayton News. 











‘seemed to many Japanese an effort to check Japan in her 
endeavor to realize what she deemed to be her legitimate 
ambitions.” On the other hand, “‘many Americans be- 
lieved Japan to have ambitions to annex Hawaii and the Philip- 
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pines,” and ‘“‘to become the kind of menace to the world that 
Germany was in 1914.” 

Glaneing for a moment at this general situation from the Japa- 
nese’ point ‘of view, we are reminded. by Yoshi S. Kuno, in 
‘“‘What Japan Wants” (Thomas Y. Crowell Company), that when 
the United States annexed Hawaii ‘“‘the Japanese popula- 
tion of the islands outnumbered 


tages beyond our geographical position. We ask only an adoption 
by all concerned of the ‘live and let live’ policy.” 

But to many in our Pacific Coast States the Japanese present 
a domestic rather than a foreign problem. California in par- 
ticular has a Japanese issue that agitates its press and permeates 
its polities. Mr. Latourette, in the “Syllabus on Japan,”’ tells 





that of any other race, na- 
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Oriental immigrants into America 
been checked, but ‘‘a counter 
stream has begun to flow into 
the Orient in the shape of 
American capital, with mis- 





GROWTH OF JAPANESE POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The census figures on the map are for the geographical divisions, bounded by heavy lines, and not for 
States. Thus the three Pacific States show an increase in their Japanese population from 57,703 in 
1910 to 93,490 in 1920, or a gain of more that 35.000 in ten years. In Hawaii the Japanese form 42.7 
per cent. of the total population. 

than 8,000 Japanese in a total population of 10,314,310. 


In the Philippines, on the other hand, the latest figures show less 








sionaries and publicists as its 
vanguards.”’ 

The factors that make for misunderstanding between this 
country and Japan are discust by Baron K. Shidehara, Japa- 
nese Ambassador at Washington, in Current History (New 
York). There is first, he says, ‘‘the fear that Japan might attack 
America.”” This he dismisses by pointing out that ‘‘the Great 
War left America unassailable,”’ and ‘‘no nation could make 
war on the United States without risking national suicide.” 
To the alarmists who say that Japan could take the Philippines, 
he replies: ‘‘But Japan does not want them.’’ Another assertion 
made by Japan’s unfriendly crities, he says, is that she ‘‘ plans 
to control and organize China into an immense Yellow Threat.” 
But such a project, he explains, ‘‘is impossible of attainment”’: 


“First, an attempt to carry it out would bring us directly 
into conflict with all the other nations already holding great 
interests in the Far East. Next, we should have not only to 
organize and train, but to control China politically. There are 
centuries of history to show the impossibility of it. China has 
been invaded and conquered, and the unvarying end of the 
adventure has been the absorption of the ‘conqueror’ into the 
mass of China. .. . 

**But equal opportunity to help China and in helping China 
to help ourselves is not to be denied us. We are not self-sus- 
taining, rich in natural resources, like the United States. Nor 
have we an empire, like the British, broadcast over the world to 
supply our needs. We have an area about equal to your State 
of Montana, and a population of sixty millions. Like England 
itself we must obtain our sustenance abroad, and our products 
must go to foreign markets. 

‘‘China’s markets and materials mean to other countries only 
more trade; to Japan they are vital necessities. 

“We have reached the stage of development where we must 
industrialize in order to preserve our existence. 

“Continental Asia has the materials for our trade. We 
demand the right to equal opportunities there, secure in the know]l- 
edge that in competing with other countries we need no advan- 


us that when Japanese laborers first came to this country they 
were welcomed because they were “hard-working, thrifty and 
law-abiding.”’ Prejudice against these immigrants ‘‘first arose 
in about 1900, but did not become serious until 1905 and 1906.” 
He gives the following brief summary of subsequent develop- 
ments: 


‘The center of the prejudice was in California, but there was 
also opposition to the Japanese in the State of Washington and 
in Hawaii. 

“‘In 1907 there was arranged the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’ 
by which the Japanese Government undertook to prevent the 
coming of unskilled laborers to the United States. The Japanese 
have on the whole scrupulously observed this agreement; but 
they have seriously irritated the people of the Pacific States 
by permitting ‘Picture-Brides’ to be sent over. This practise 
has now been discontinued. Such Japanese as have entered the 
United States have for the most part not been of the groups fall- 
ing under the scope of the prohibition. 

“In 1913 Californians became alarmed at the increase in the 
amount of land owned or leased by Japanese, and altho the 
proportion of this land to the total cultivated area of the State 
was small, they feared a Japanese invasion and in spite of the 
opposition of President Wilson, passed legislation which was 
designed to prevent the Japanese from holding land except on 
a short-term lease. In 1920 new and more stringent legislation 
was passed by California. 

‘*Unless born in the United States, Japanese are not permitted 
to vote. They can not become naturalized citizens. The status 
of those who are born in the United States is complicated by the 
fact that under certain conditions Japan may still claim them as 
her subjects, and that there is some agitation for depriving them 
of American citizenship. 

“The net result of the anti-Japanese agitation in the United 
States has been to embitter Japanese against America and to 
increase the dislike and suspicion of Americans for Japanese. 
There has, however, been an active and influential minority in 
each country working for good-will and mutual understanding.”’ 
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JAPAN’S MIRACULOUS COMMERCIAL RISE 


"T= MOST ROMANTIC FACT about Japan has noth- 
ing to do with cherry blossoms, samurai, or templed 
hills; it is the fact that a people with an old Oriental 
civilization should, after centuries of non-intercourse with the 
rest of the world, become in the short space of an ordinary 
lifetime one of the leading modern commercial Powers. On a 
July day in 1853, the ships of Commodore Perry’s squadron in 
the Bay of Yedo told the people of Nippon that a new day was 
dawning for Japan and that former things had passed away. 
To the masses of the population the coming developments were 
of course quite unseen. To the rulers of Japan they were far 
from welcome. A solemn conclave of notables which met at the 
eall of the Shogun voted to remain in isolation. But despite 
the preferences of people, nobles and the sacred Emperor at 
Kyoto, the responsible rulers of Japan understood the ianguage of 
Commodore Perry’s guns. Isolation was henceforth impossible, 
because the foreigner who demanded Japan’s entrance into the 
world of commerce could be kept out only by modern arms, which 
could be obtained only by commerce with the Westerner. 

Moreover, Japan had to be Westernized in a hurry. There 
was no time to wait. The only way the Japanese Government 
could keep the foreigner from dominating the land industrially 
and commercially was to get the start of him. As Mr. W. 
M. MeGovern notes in his recent book, ‘“‘Modern Japan” 
(Seribner’s), the country was threatened with economic invasion. 
To wait meant to allow the foreign merchant to usurp the trade 
and the financial independence of the country, and “‘once this 
has gone, as Egypt and India could have told them, political 
independence is not long in vanishing.’’ So these far-sighted 
rulers decided to reorganize the nation from top to bottom. As 
we read in Mr. MeGovern’s book: 


“They it was who organized and reorganized the banking 
system, who opened model factories, who taught the people 
through them how to make matches, cement, cloth, silk, soap, 
steel, engines, and all the inconceivably many things which go 
to make up the framework of the modern industrial State. Not 
only did they destroy the old commercial system, and pass laws 
for the formation of limited liability companies and joint stock 
enterprises, but by threats and by promises, by grants and by 
subsidies, saw that they were successfully carried on. 

“‘Japan needed ships. She could not afford to wait for her 
merchants to gradually take an interest in maritime affairs. 
Foreign ships were already establishing routes of sailing, and in 
a short time would have secured a monopoly. Accordingly the 
Government foreed the formation of three companies—the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, and the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha—poured money into them, saw that they were 
efficiently run, saw that a school was formed for the adequate 
training of maritime officers, passed laws giving them a monopoly 
of the coastal trade, saw that all the State-controlled industries 
sent their goods by these boats, saw also that the organization 
of these companies was such that trained and able men, and 
these only, had charge, and pushed their way to the top. Con- 
sequently the merchant navy of Japan is to-day one of the 
largest in the whole world.” 


In all this industrial development, as Professor A. S. Hershey 
noteS-irr~his book, ‘“‘Modern Japan” (Bobbs, Merrill), Japan 
has been heavily handicapped by her lack of skilled labor, by 
her comparatively small production of iron, and by the fact that 
she grows neither wool nor cotton, all of which must be imported 
together with large quantities of machinery for her workshops. 

When the Imperial power was restored in 1868, Japan had no 
real financial system. After much experimenting, by 1882 all 
irregularities had been ironed out, the foundation of the Bank 
of Japan completed the work of reorganization, and the present 
budget system went into effect with the promulgation of the 
new Corstitution in 1889. After experiments with the gold 
standard, the silver standard, bimetalism, and inconvertible 
paper, the gold standard was adopted by the Japanese Govern- 


ment to become permanently operative in 1897. The currency 
unit is the yen (fifty cents), which is subdivided into 100 sen, 
of ten rin each. 

The first Japanese banks date from 1872. In 1882 the Bank 
of Japan was given exclusive powers of currency issue and has 
since been extremely successful as ‘“‘the arbiter of national 
finance.’’ Government control over business is further exercised 
through three other semi-official banks, the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, which is the chief organ of foreign exchange and interna- 
tional finance; the Hypothec Bank, with its many local branches, 
which lends money on real security to aid agricultural develop- 
ment, and through which the Government can force farmers to 
adopt modern methods; and the Bank of Commerce and In- 
dustry, which performs a similar function for manufacturers and 
merchants, advancing money for new enterprises upon the 
security of bonds and stocks. There are also more than 2,000 
private banks. 

Japan’s present taxation system includes taxes on land, in- 
comes, certain businesses, registration fees, sake and other 
liquors, medicine, sugar and travel. In 1918, according to 
“The Japan Year Book,” the average per capita tax was $3.43, 
local taxes raising the amount to $5.30. For the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1921, the Japanese Government, according to 
“The Statesman’s Year Book,”’ raised 613,986,979 yen in taxes, 
of which 181,522,179 was raised on incomes and 132,445,486 
on liquors. Japan has a revenue of over 500,000,000 yen 
from public undertakings, state properties and monopolies. 
Altho Japan made a small silver borrowing from Great Britain 
in 1868, the first real foreign loan was an issue of nine per cent. 
bonds in London in 1870. At present Japan’s total national 
debt is in round numbers $1,500,000,000, about half of which 
is composed of foreign loans. Partially offsetting this are 
foreign loans raised in Japan during the war period amounting 
to over $400,000,000. At the end of last June the Bank of 
Japan had a gold specie reserve of more than half a billion 
dollars. The Government expenditures for next year are 
officially estimated at 1,562,000,000 yen. 

Before 1878 there were no stock exchanges in Japan. The 
Japanese Government studied the subject carefully, and finally 
in 1878 the first Stock Exchange under the new Japanese law 
opened in Tokyo, followed by another one a few days later in 
Osaka. These are still doing business. There are now forty- | 
two exchanges in Japan, four exclusively security exchanges, 
five which combine. security and mercantile sales, and the rest 
produce or commodity exchanges. As Mr. H. C. Hugins reminds 
us in an article in The Transpacific (Tokyo), the Japanese ex- 
changes are incorporated as stock companies and their own shares 
are very largely dealt in. The most important exchange of 
Japan is the Tokyo Stock Exchange. The Tokyo Exchange had 
its war boom and was then hit by the panic of April, 1920, from 
which it is slowly recovering. 

Japan’s foreign trade has been growing by leaps and bounds 
for the last quarter of a century, but except during the war years, 
exports have exceeded imports. The most recent available 
figures are given as follows by ‘‘The Statesman’s Year Book”: 


EE da oa c's « ocnmnteh natetban> £233,617,478 or $934,469,912 
ee Pee eee £194,838,946 “ 779,355,784 
Average annual imports for five years... .. £160,000,000 “ 640,000,000 
Average annual exports for five years... .. £175,000,000 “ 700,000,000 


The figures indicate that America is Japan’s best customer as 
well as her largest provider. The largest imports into Japan 
were, in 1919, from the United States, $383,000,000, from China, 
$161,000,000, and from British India, $159,500,000. In 1920 
they were, from the United States, $436,500,000, from British 
India, $197,000,000, and from Great Britain, $116,000,000. 
The largest exports from Japan were, in 1919, to the United 
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States, $414,000,000, to China, $223,500,000, and to British 
India, $58,000,000. In 192@ they were, to the United States, 
$282,500,000, to China, $205,000,000, and to British India, 
$192,000,000. 

This means that the United States furnishes Japan with about 
45 per cent. of all her-outsi@e supplies and takes from her about 
43 per cent. of all her exported goods. 

Japan’s principal imiports afé raw cotton ($334,000,000 in 
1919, and $360,000,060 in 1920) and iron bars, rods, and plaies 
($88,000,000 iti 1919; and $101,000,000 in 1920). Next in order 
are oil cake, mathinery, sugar, wool, peas and beans, hides, ete. 

Japan’s priticipal exports are raw silk ($312,000,000 in 1919, 
and $192,000,000 in 1920), of which the United States takes two- 
thirds; cotton tissues ($140,000,000 in 1919, and $167,000,000 
in 1920); and silk tissue ($81,000,000 in 1919, and $79,000,000 
in 1920). 

In 1919, out of a total world production of 77,000,000. poutids 
of raw silk, Japan produced 53,000,000 pounds. Japan has well 
over a million acres devoted to the growing of mulberry trees 
for silk worms. Silk production is predominantly a home in- 
dustry and about a million and a half families are employed in seri- 
culture during thé height 


the future of Japanese trade, Mr. R. P. Porter says in his recent 
book, ‘‘Japan, the Rise of a Modern Power’’ (Oxford Press): 


’ “Trade with the Far East increases at a greater rate than that 
with Europe and America, and is increasing at the expense of 
Great Britain and other competitors. Exports are increasing at 
&@ more rapid rate than imports, and the United States is Japan’s 
best customer, China ranking next, and British possessions 
occupying third place. 

‘*An analysis of the figures shows that nearly half the foreign 
trade of Japan has been with Asia, Australia, Egypt, and Hawaii. 
In this respect history is likely to be repeated: One of the results 
of the European War has been the considerable increase in 
Japan’s trade with China, India, and Australasia, in addition to 
large orders for war materials from the Allies. 

“At the same time it can not be overlooked that the United 
States remains the best customer of Japan, and, where price is 
not a bar to reciprocal trading, there is a natural tendency for 
orders to flow into the American markets.” 


The international communications of Japan were extremely 
primitive before the Meijiera. There were three great highways, 
the most famous being the Tokaido connecting Tokyo and 
Kioto, but there were practically no bridges. People traveled 

generally on foot or on 





of the season. 

Among other impor- 
tant exported products 
from Japan aré: Cotton 
yarn, coal, matches; silk 
waste and floss silk, cop- 
per, earthenwaré and 
glassware. Chiiia@is the 
chief consumer of Japa- 
nese cotton goods, and 
is depending more and 
more upon her ifisular 





JAPANESE IMPORTS JAPANESE EXPORTS JAPANESE SILK EXPORT 


AMERICA’S SHARE IN JAPANESE COMMERCE. 


pack-horses or in the 
kago, a sort of sedan 
chair. About 1870 the 
jinrikisha was introduced 
and this cart, propelled 
by man-power, is now 
the commonest mode of 
conveyance in Japanese 
streets. Automobiles are 
coming into use and in 
1920, according to the 
“Eixporters’ Gazetteer’’ 
estimate, there were 








neighbor for such ma- 
terials. ' 

Of Japan’s 23,000 fattories J. 1. C. Clarke, in “Japan at First 
Hand” (Dodd; Méad), estiiriates that 50 per cent. are textile, 9 
per cent. machine and itonwork, 11 per cent. chemical; 14 per 
cent. foodstuffs and beverages; and the remaining 16 per cent. 
miscellaneous. The priicipal manufactures at the end of 1918 
are listed as follows by “The Statesman’s Year-Book’’: 


yen or $594,500,000 
26,966,000 
51,543,500 
19,844,500 
22,107,000 

8,095,000 

9,636,000 
17,356,500 
27,252,000 
34,299,500 


$811,600,000 


Woven Goods (Cotton, silk, and woolen) 1,189,000,000 
53,932,000 ‘ a, 





Japan’s wonderful sticcess in developing a merchant miarine 
is shown by the fact that while in 1871 she had only 46 
merchant ships with-a tonnage of 17,948, she has to-day, 
according to this authority, 2,838 steamers of 2,694,800 
tons gross, anid 13,508 sailing vessels of European style, of 
930,534 tons, a total of 16,343 ships of 3,625,338 gross tons, 
besides about a thdtsand vessels of Japanese style plying 


in home waters and ‘in the Chifia trade. Thé Government, 
by offering subsidies atid-bounties, hs ericouraged the building 
of passenger steamers and the operation of steamship lines 
to the United States; Brazil; and various other points. These 
lines are in a prosperous coridition, have many fine vessels, and 
supply a service unsurpassed by anything sfloat. The war 
has enabled them to obtain a firm footing in many trade routes, 
especially in the Orient, and they are now aggressive com- 
petitors of the American and British merchant services. Of 


about 5,000 motor cars 
in Japan. The first Japanese railroad was built in 1872. Ia 
1906 the Government embarked on a policy of nationalization. 
In 1919 state railroads had a total mileage of 6,072 miles, and 
private lines, mostly light railway, totaled 1,941 miles. Practically 
all the Japanese railroads are built on the three-foot six-inch gage, 
ahd it has been decided to rebuild the roads on the standard gage. 
There were 1,659 miles of electric railroads in 1919. Japan 
has modern postal, telegraph, telephone and wireless systems. 
Just at present Japan is suffering industrially, commercially 
and financially from the effect of the deflation which followed 
the war-time and after-war boom. Between 1914 and 1919, 
14,000 new factories had been started in Japan; bank currencies 
jumped from ten billion to 76,786,000,000 yen; steamship ton- 
nage increased from 1,600,000 in 1913 to 3,000,000 at the end of 
1921. Raw silk was worth five times as much as January, 1920, 
asin 1913. Trouble began in March and April of 1920 and was 
precipitated largely by the falling off in tne American demand for 
silk. Disastrous collapses, writes Mr. Charles Hodges, in 
The World’s Markets (New York), ‘“‘were averted only by the 
unreserved cooperation between the Japanese Government and 
business circles.’”’ Stock exchange values, notes a correspondent 
of the London Times, registered an average decline of about 70 
per cent. But Japan, as the same item goes on to say, can 
weather the storm because much of her war gain is permanent. 
“Her manufacturing capacity has been greatly expanded; her 
business connections have been widely extended, and above all 
her flag is seen in every port in the world.”” The chief weakness 
in Japan's position, says the Times writer, is the refusal of the 
Japanese merchant to realize that prices must come down and 
come away down. The world will not pay what the Japanese 
are now asking for their exports and unless prices come down 
further foreign trade will continue to decline. 
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JAPAN'S MIGHTY MUTSU: GREATER THAN ANY SHIP IN OUR NAVY. 


Built in part by the yen and sen of the Japanese school children, she was saved from the scrap-pile by the earnest protests of the Japanese 
Reports that she was named for Mutsuhito. the retired Emperor, are declared erroneous. 
State names for our battle-ships. She is of 35,000 tons, where our heaviest ships are of 32,600, but has the same armament, eight 16-inch guns. 


Mutsu is a geographical name, like the 








JAPAN AS A NAVAL AND MILITARY POWER 


yo OTHER NATION in the world has made such a rapid 

advance in the development of its naval and military 

power during this century as has Japan. Her claim is 
that she has done this purely in self-protection. In analyzing 
such a claim one must bear in mind the natural defenses of the 
country, in which respect Japan is peculiarly favored, the size 
of its territory, its population, trade, resources, ete. Japan is 
fortunate in the fact that, with the exception of the former 
German islands in the Pacific, over which she holds a man- 
date, most of her territory is contiguous and favorably located 
from astrategic point of view. Naval authorities agree 
that she is amply protected ‘from aggression both by her 
distance from her possible opponents—10,000 miles from 
Europe and almost 5,000 from America—and by the con- 
formation of her coast-line, which affords much admirable 
cover for submarine and air bases and which could be mined 
with great effectiveness. Vice- 


at least three times as powerful as that of the defense.”’ Pro- 
fessor Walter B. Pitkin, in ‘Must We Fight Japan?” 
Co.) makes this statement relative to Japan’s present stand- 


(Century 


ing: ‘Japan to-day combines the military power of old Ger- 
many, the naval efficiency of Great Britain, and the magnificent 
isolation of the United States.”’ 

A reference to the diagrams on the following page will be 
helpful at this point, as they show the relation of the fighting 


forces of the great naval Powers to coast line, population, ete. 
THE JAPANESE NAVY 


Under the three-Power naval agreement which has just been 
reached in Washington the Japanese have abandoned an am- 
bitious and highly costly program of battle-ship construction for 
the near future. The Japanese plan, now laid aside, con- 
templated the completion, by the end of 1925, or there- 
abouts, of four battle-ships and eight battle-cruisers, which, 
with existing capital ships, 
would have left her at that 





Admiral G. A. Ballard, a Brit- 
ish expert, says in ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of the Seaon the Political 
History of Japan” (Dutton) 
that the Pacific Ocean is ‘‘ her 
great guaranty of safety, be- 


Post-Jutiland Superdread- 


Dreadnaughits. . 15 


CAPITAL SHIPS TO BE RETAINED 


Type By the U. S. By Great Britain 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 


3 97,800 3 
Battle-Cruisers .......... none 
428,050 14 


time with eleven battle-ships 
and twelve battle-cruisers of 
the most modern type, a truly 
formidable armament. The 
agreement now reached gives 
3 84,700 4 her only two of these battle- 
385,350 ships, the Mutsu and the 


By Japan 


70,000 
113,800 
129,500 


113,000 2 





cause she has learnt how to 
use it as a line of defense,” 
and he holds her position to 
be “such that no Power in 
the world can _ seriously 
threaten her in her own 
regions in the near future.” 
He adds that to attack Japan 


Grand Total is 


Post-Jutland Superdread- 


525,850 20 


CAPITAL SHIPS TO BE SCRAPPED 
By the U. S. By Great Britain By Japan 
Type Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 


291,800 none 

271,000 8 
40,000 17 

227,000 


_ ? Nagato, and none of the battle- 
583,050 10 313,300 : -. ~y- 
cruisers. The plan, as origin- 
ally presented by Mr. Hughes, 
called for the scrapping of 
the Mutsu, but the Japanese 
were very anxious to retain 
this, their most recently com- 
missioned sea-fighter, as a 
good deal of natipnal senti- 
ment was centered, upon her, 


264,500 
379,550 
61,950 
74,928 


214,900 1 
378,200 3 
5 





with any hope of suecess the 
enemy must have ‘“‘a fleet 


Grand Total. . 





829,800 25 


the funds for her building 


780,928 , ‘ 
haying come in part from 


593,100 25 
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patriotic Japanese school children. This wish of Japan’s was 
finally met by the retention of the Mutsu in place of the older 
Settsu, which was added to the list of vessels to be serapped. By 
this arrangement, when all these vessels are completed, the 
United States and Great Britain will each have three post- 
Jutland ships to Japan’s two. 

The table on page 31, condensed from one appearing in the 
New York Times, shows how the agreement reached by the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan to limit their fleets will 
affeet the capital-ship strength of all three Powers. The result 
of the scrapping indicated will be to leave the respective strength 
of the Powers, in the order above mentioned, in the ratio of 
5-5-3. In other words, the Japanese naval strength will be 
60 per cent. of that of Great Britain or the United States. This 
ratio is to be adhered to for a period of ten years, during which 
time there is to be a so-called ‘‘naval holiday.” Franee and Italy, 
according to this plan, are each to have a capital-ship strength 
equal to 35 per cent. of that of Great Britain or the United States. 

In considering these figures it should be remembered that the 


The Japanese capital ships, then, when the agreement is 
carried out, will number ten in all. Her strength in light cruisers, 
destroyers, ete., will be sealed down in proportion, as will that 
of the other Powers concerned, the number of the various smaller 
craft having a recognized ratio in all navies to the capital ship. 
The number of subsidiary vessels possest by Japan in 1921, 
as contrasted with those of the United States and Great Britain, 
is given by “‘The Statesman’s Year-Book”’ as follows: 


"Type Japan U.S.A. Great Britain 
0 EE Se ret Pee rts 8 15 2 
i Cds ¢eson-weuds ob awenees an 17 15 51 
PE ADs a eccssccesouseveceses none none 15 
 . ..¢cadGicny oebbeckcahbenkhs 7 284 185 
I. 5 os cd den ckucreesesacenhenee 23 103 96 
SPS CTE a 0 5c cee cc ccesccnsesee none none 3 
AVIATION 


Aviation in Japan has been developed on a large scale only 
since the war, but she has now a considerable number of planes 
of all sorts, and her flying service 
has some 500 officers who are 





HOW JAPAN FARES IN THE 5-5-3 NAVAL RATIO 


Torat Proposep Navat Tonnace vs, PopuLation 


either pilots or in training for the 
position. She has recognized the 
fact that the wars of the future 











United States 118,800,000 


British Empire 469,400.000 1,097,600| 24 











Population aon Tons Per Thousand Population 


ed 


Japan 78,000,000 | 685,600| 3.6 [neem 


Torat Proposep Nava Tonnace vs, Coast Line 


may be largely fought in the 
clouds, and one of her recent 
writers expresses the view that 
sea-power and air-power are 
synonymous terms. Civilian fly- 
ing, which was practically un- 
known in 1918, is now making 
remarkable advances. Japan has 
three aviation societies apart from 
military and naval associations, 





with a total membership of 14,000, 





Coast Line Naval 
Nautical Miles Tonnage 





Tons Per Nautical Mile of Coast Line 


‘ 
Torat Proposep Navat TonNAGE vs. Foreign ComMERCE 


indicating that she will very 
shortly take a leading place among 
the air powers of the world. 


United States 40,200 Re A. EIA ELE GELES 
British Empire 50,900 1,007,600 22.0 THE JAPANESE ARMY 
m . ,097, RARER SRE Se as REE : , 
The Imperial Army has, like 
Japan 21,900 aR nc EES. : RL, TET the Navy, made very rapid 


progress of recent years. Prior 
to the Chinese War of 1894-95 
its strength, according to Marshal 








Foreign Commerce| Naval 
llars Tonnage 





United States 13,506,497,000 | 1,145,200 


British Empire | .25,579,307,000 | 1,097,600| 42.3 











Tens Per Millon Dellars Foreign Commerce 
(RAR IE sere 


Japan 4.487,.874.000 | 685,600] 195.5 seems 


Torat Prorosep Navat TonnaGe vs, Commerctat TONNAGE 


Prince Yamagata, was 78,482 men 
of all ranks. At the beginning 
of the Russian War of 1904-05 
it numbered 152,787, and at the 
conclusion of that war, 249,975. 
Hector Bywater, in ‘‘Sea Power in 
the Pacific’’ (Houghton, Mifflin) 
states that “in the 1919-20 ses- 
sion of the Japanese Diet, the 
War Minister, General Tanaka, 




















Commercial Naval . on being prest to disclose the 

Tonnage Tonnage Naval Tons Per Thousand Commercial Tons peace strength of the Army at 

that date, gave the following 

United States 18,049,000 1,145,200| 62.1 figures: officers, 16,045; non-com- 
British E 23,083,000 | 1,097,600) 4.5 missioned officers, 28,369; | pri- 
re Toe vates, 228,317—a total of 272,731. 

Japan 3,996,000 BRS: NC NE ET TERRE I: The Army has not, however, 








gun-power and not the tonnage of a ship is the measure of its 
fighting ability, altho the larger ships usually carry the 
heavier guns. The sea battles of the late war demonstrated 
that longer range was a tremendous advantage. This factor 
gave the German squadron the victory over the British off the 
eoast of Chile, and enabled the British in turn to defeat the 
Germans off the Falkland Islands. In each case the victorious 
ships were hardly touched, their opponents being sunk before 
they could get near enough to do any serious damage. In the 
above table of vessels to be retained the post-Jutland ships of all 
three nations carry 16-inch guns, making them about equal in 
power. The majority of the British dreadnaughts carry eight 
15-inch guns each as against the twelve 14-inch guns of similar 
American and Japanese vessels. A 15-inch gun is about 25 


’ per cent. more powerful than a 14-inch gun, so the gun-power 


of these sliips is nearly the same, but the range of the British 
ships is somewhat greater. The slightly greater total tonnage of 
Great Britain is offset by the fact that several of her ships are 
older than those of the United States. 


hed the maximum standard 
of strength to which the Govern- 
ment is determined that it shall ultimately attain. Their pro- 
gram calls for an establishment of 41 army corps, with a total 
of one million bayonets, with corresponding additions to the 
artillery and other branches.” W. M. MeGovern says, in 
**Modern Japan,” that it is hoped by 1930 to have not less 
than 740,000 troops in the first line, 780,000 in the second line, 
and 3,850,000 in the reserves. 

The Prussian Army is the pattern on which the Army has been 
fashioned. Conscription, which has been in force since 1873, ap- 
plies to all males in good physical condition between the ages of 17 
and 40. In practise, however, recruits are not taken until they 
reach the age of 20. After serving two years in the infantry, or 
three years in the cavalry, or other branches, they pass into the re- 
serve (Yobi) for five years, during which time they must undergo 
two 60-day periods of training. They are then transferred to the 
second line (Kobi) for ten years, being called out for two 60-day 
training periods. After this they form part of the home defense 
army (Kokumin) for two years and eight months, thus com- 
pleting a total service of twenty years. 
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of Japan or the Japanese, since their methods of thought, 

their ideals, and their outlook upon life differ so materially 
from ours. As a nation, Japan has performed the seemingly 
impossible. Within the space of fifty years she has passed from 
the position of a supposedly barbarous country, scarcely more 
than a name, to that of a power of the first class, wielding an 
enormous influence in world affairs. Her armies have triumphed 
in three wars. Her commerce threatens to crowd all competitors 
from the Orient. Her administrative system is a marvel of 
modern efficiency. 

Despite all this the white races know very little of the real soul 
and heart of Japan. All sorts of extreme views are current re- 
garding the Japanese, from the flowery praise of the casual tourist 
to the sweeping condemnation of those who regard them as unal- 
terably opposed to us in thought and purpose, and ready to take 
advantage of us at every turn. There is truth and falsehood in 
both these view-points. The Japanese are an Oriental people 
with an Oriental civilization, but they have adopted the best of 
what we had to give them and are making a wonderful success 
of assimilating our methods. They have their aims and their 
purposes, but these are not necessarily so opposed to ours as 
certain people would have us believe. 

We are in the main a commercial people. The business man is 
honored among us. War and its uses are abhorrent to the major- 
ity of our population. We are, moreover, great individualists. 
Our personal success, our family’s happiness, these for us are the 
big things. The Japanese are commercial also, but with them 
the trader is looked down upon. Until recently the merchant 
oceupied the lowest grade in their social order. They have al- 
ways been fighters, bred to the sword, and the soldier, the bushi, 
is their most highly honored citizen. Bushido, the warrior spirit, 
dominates the country and colors its every act. Sydney Greenbie, 
in “‘Japan Real and Imaginary” (Harper's), says: ‘‘No student 
of things Japanese would for a moment deny that Japan has 
traits and characteristics which would appreciably help in 
making this a better world, but along with lofty ethical concep- 
tions comes the faith which has been christened Bushido, the faith 
of the sword, which is being inculeated in the hearts and minds 
of Japanese youth.” The Japanese are essentially communistic. 
For them personal success, family life, the wishes or hopes of the 
individual, are as nothing compared with the nation. The State 
is the one thing that counts, to which all else must be subordi- 
nated. They, like ourselves, are a highly emotional people, but 
they have for centuries been trained to repression. Their seeming 
apathy in the presence of pain or calamity is a mask to conceal 
their real feelings. Lafeadio Hearn relates how he one day ob- 
served his Japanese servant when off his guard. The man’s face, 
ordinarily composed and cheerful, was distorted by tragic emo- 
tions. When a cough indicated his employer’s nearness it 
changed instantly and once more took on its normal smcothness 
and serenity. The Japanese are quickly aroused by such senti- 
ments as loyalty, patriotism, and the like. Their response to 
beauty, pathos, or heroism is immediate. W.M. McGovern, in 
‘““Modern Japan” (Scribner’s), says of them: ‘‘They have never 
attempted an acute analysis of right and wrong, yet we find that 
they have developed a powerful moral estheticism, a practical 
code of morals based on loyalty for the sake of the superior or 
for the State.” 

We are informed by Douglas Sladen, in ‘‘The Japs at Home” 
(Collins, London), that ‘‘the Japanese, to the very lowest, have 
charming manners—a polish like their incomparable lacquer, and 
said by old European residents to be no deeper, tho it is as difficult 
to chip through.”” Sydney Greenbie is inclined to ascribe their 
courtesy to innate sociability. He writes: ‘‘It is the latent cere- 
monial nature of these people, their love of crowds and dread of 


I T IS HARD for the Western mind to form a clear estimate 
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loneliness, their clannishness. . . . This spirit is obvious to the 
most casual observer. They ask you to dinner, and soon you 
have a dinner-party with geisha and comrades galore. Their 
houses are built with thin paper partitions, because they enjoy 
this mingling even when they seek privacy. It extends itself even 
to their prisons, where,what we call solitary confinement is vir- 
tually unkaown. This sociability has its expression in the 
courtesy for which the Japanese have been so far-famed. Self- 
assertion, which often compels a man to be discourteous, is as 
foreign to the Japanese as their kind of courtesy is to us.” 

McGovern states that “‘the spirit of present-day Japan is 
bound up in what may be briefly summarized in the following 
three phrases: (1) Militaristic nationalism. (2) Efficient bureau- 
cracy. (3) Imperialistic socialism."’ He adds that “for weal or 
woe these constitute the soul of Japan.” 

To the Japanese the dead are of paramount importance, and 
his daily worship at the household shrine typifies his belief that 
the world of the living is directly governed and controlled by the 
spirits of the departed. Says Lafeadio Hearn, in ‘“ Kokoro” 
(Houghton Mifflin): ‘‘To Japanese thought the dead are not less 
real than the living. They take part in the daily life of the peo- 
ple, sharing the humblest sorrows and the humblest joys. They 
attend the family repasts, watch over the well-being of the 
household, assist and rejoice in the prosperity of their descen- 
dants. They are present at the public pageants, at all the sacred 
festivals of Shinto, at the military games, and at all the enter- 
tainments especially provided for them. And they are univer- 
sally thought of as finding pleasure in the offerings made to them 
or the honors conferred upon them.’’ Later he says: ‘‘ The feeling 
towards the dead is one of grateful and reverential love. It is 
probably the most profound and powerful of the emotions of the 
race, that which especially directs national life and shapes na- 
tional character. Patriotism belongs to it. Filial piety depends 
upon it. Family love is rooted in it. Loyalty is based upon it. 
The soldier who deliberately flings away his life in battle; the son 
or daughter who unmurmuring sacrifices all the happiness of 
existence for an“ undeserving or even cruel parent; the partizan 
who gives up friends, family, and fortune rather than break a 
verbal promise; the wife who ceremoniously robes herself in white, 
utters a prayer, and thrusts a sword into her throat to atone for 
a wrong done to strangers by her husband—all these obey the 
will and hear the approval of invisible witnesses.” 

Most attempts to interpret Japanese psychology have come to 
us from our fellow Oecidentals. We have just been furnished 
with light from an authoritative Japanese source. Prince Toku- 
gawa, the greatest noble of Japan, descendant of ancient ruling 
Shoguns, and head of the Japanese delegation now in Washing- 
ton, speaking to an American audience on December 10th, said, 
as reported by the New York Times, that while much had been 
heard about Japanese militarism, the history of Japan’s foreign 
intercourse had to be properly understood in order to “ appreciate 
the circumstances which gave birth to what you may call Japa- 
nese militarism. He went on to say that when Japan began 
her intercourse with the foreign Powers ‘‘she saw a spectacle 
which offered no consolation to her,” her immediate neighbor, 
China, being shorn of her outlying territories and being foreed 
to create concessions and spheres of influence in favor of her 
despoilers. Japan’s fear of the West became even stronger, he 
explained, when the very Powers that had compelled Japan to 
“give up what she rightfully secured from China after the 
Chino-Japanese War” began to take large sections of China for 
themselves. But times have changed,” he concluded. “And 
the world is advancing. The policy of aggression and military 
rivalry is gone. Japan . . . is ready to walk abreast of 
the progress of the world, and she looks to the future with hope 
and confidence.” 
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JAPAN’S RIVAL RELIGIONS 


ELIGION IS LIKE TEA,” once said a Japanese 
agnostic; it serves a social end and nothing more. But 
this criticism of religion does not speak for the Japanese 

people as a whole, for, at heart, according to missionary reports, 
they are essentially religious, and tolerant of faiths other than 
their own. In fact, religious liberty is* guaranteed under the 
Constitution, and on the occasion of the convention of the 
International Sunday School Association in Tokyo in 1920 a 
Japanese editor, in contrasting the spirit of his people with that 
of some of the Western nations, described Japan as a ‘“‘non- 
Christian ‘Christian’ country.” It is only within very recent 
times, since the adoption of the Constitution that the law has been 
invoked against a religious society, and in this ease the Govern- 
ment. outlawed Omoto-Kyo, a lately founded hybrid cult com- 
bining communism, millennarianism, mysticism and patriotism, 
which has gained about a million followers, and publishes a 
magazine and daily at Osaka. Its radical tendencies more than 
its new religious teachings brought down upon it the Govern- 
ment’s displeasure, which, it seems, served for a time rather to 
augment Omoto-Kyo’s ranks than to diminish their number. 
The chief native religions, aceording to ‘‘ The Japan Year Book,” 
are Shintoism and Buddhism, both of which, “stimulated by 
Christianity, have been awakened from their dormant state in 
recent years.’’ Shinto has thirteen officially recognized sects, 
all professing, as a cardinal article of faith, reverence to the 
deities and all observing precepts handed down by the “divine 
ancestors." In 1918 Shinto had 117,729 shrines and 14,692 
priests. Buddhism is divided into twelve sects and subsects, 
of which Shin, Zen and Shingon sects each claims ten subsects, 
and Nichiren sect, nine subsects. The Buddhist temples in 
1917 numbered 71,702, in addition to 36,247 minor temples; 
high priests and priestesses were 51,363. 

Since the days of the zealous Xavier, the famous Jesuit priest 
who first carried Christianity to Nippon’s shores in the sixteenth 
century, the Western faith, tho suffering a long interlude be- 
eause of persecution, has exerted an influence more profound, it 
is said by missionaries, than statistics show, and “The Japan 
Year Book”’ informs us that Japan has adopted the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A., temperance societies, and the Salvation 
Army. But during the sixty years since the opening of Japan, 
says The Japan Advertiser (Tokyo), as told in these pages on 
December 18, 1920, ‘‘less than one-half of one per cent. of the 
total population of the country have embraced Christianity,” 
and “yore than one-half of that half per cent. belong to the 
Protestant branches of the Christian Church from which the 
(Sunday-school) convention is drawn.”’ Peaceful and successful 
tho it was at first, the invasion of Christianity, says H. M. 
Hyndman in “The Awakening of Asia”’ (Boni and Liveright), 
became fanatic and subversive in the hour of its triumph, and 
brought on a terrible war of religious persecution which ended in 
the expulsion of Christianity and the locking of the island em- 
pire against foreign penetration for 200 years. Now, however, 
it is again permitted, if not actually weleomed, and, according 
to both missionaries and native observers, is receiving that sin- 
cerest of all tributes—imitation by Buddhism. 

No one can understand Japan, it is said, unless he studies 
the nature of the influence of ancestor-worship, which, creedless 
and innocent of the consciousness of sin tho it be, permeates all 
Japanese thought and warms the fires of patriotism. Every 
Japanese is a Shintoist in his sense of obligation to and reverence 
to his ancestors and to the Emperor, who, descended from the 
Sun God, rules by divine right. ‘‘Devotion to the memory of 
anéestors,”’ says Hirata, “‘is the mainspring of all virtues. No 
one who aischarges his duties to them will ever be lisrespectful 
to the gocs or to his living parents.” Shinto will not share the 
fate which has overtaken the old national religions of Egypt, 


Persia, Judea and India, declares Dr. Genchi Kato, of the Tokyo 
Imperial University in ‘‘Our National Constitution and Shinto,” 
and he invites students to consider how this ancient faith has 
succeeded in absorbing the strong points of Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism, thus growing side by side with them instead of being 
superseded by them, and how it seems to be deriving nourish- 
ment from Christianity. But, said Hamilton Wright Mabie in 
“Japan Today and Tomorrow” (The Maemillan Company): 


“Shinto is no longer a religion; it is a profound national senti- 
ment. It never was a religion, properly speaking; but nature 
worship was combined with it to satisfy the cravings of primi- 
tive worshipers. It has no founder, no creed, no theology, no 
sacred book; it was a practise or discipline of love and gratitude, 
of remembrance and of patriotism. The Shinto shrine, in its 
integrity, is a simple structure of wood, undecorated, with a 
mirror standing on the altar symbolically enforcing the Greek 
maxim: ‘Know thyself.’ The genius of Shinto is national and 
patriotic; it has no explanation of the mystery of the universe 
to offer its believers, no code of ethics to impose on them. It 
has created myriads of deities, but they have been outside the 
life of men—more or less vivid personifications of natural forces; 
its only contact with reality has been its multitudinous apo- 
theoses of men. It has taught one deep and vital truth—the 
unbroken continuity of a people, the immortality of a race. It 
has fastened thought on life and banished death in our sense of 
the work; in the older thought of Japan there were no dead; 
the nation through all generations was indivisible and un- 
destructible.” 


But Buddhism ‘‘was the teacher under whose instruction the 
Japanese nation grew up."’ It came to Japan from Korea via 
China in 552 A. D., when it was already a thousand years old 
and had broken up into numerous sects and subsects differing 
from each other and from the original teachings. After two cen- 
turies of propaganda, it conquered the land and absorbed the 
religious life of the people. All education, according to B. H. 
Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Things Japanese’’ (Charles Seribner’s Sons), was 
for centuries in Buddhist hands. ‘‘ Buddhism introduced art and 
medicine, molded the folk-lore of the country, created its 
dramatic poetry, deeply influenced polities and every sphere of 
social and intellectual activity.” But the Japanese as a nation 
“are now forgetful of this fact. Ask an educated Japanese a 
question about Buddhism, and ten to one he will smile in your 
face. A hundred to one that he knows nothing about the subject 
and glories in. his nescience.’"’ Now, however, other authorities 
agree that an element of progress has been infused into the simpli- 
fied forms of Buddhism with which the masses are familiar. Sun- 
day schools, and 701 philanthropic, social, educational and re- 
ligious institutions have been established, the total representing 
a combined property value of 1,692,135 yen. The annual ex- 
penses for 1919 were 989,983 yen, and the total number of those 
helped a little over 400,000. 

Altho there are ‘‘stains on the escutcheon of Christian civili- 
zation,” these, it is said, do not detain the discerning, open- 
minded Japanese from giving to the Christian appeal a respectful 
hearing. The zeal of Francis Xavier, who landed in Kagoshima 
in 1549, succeeded, we are told, in the conversion of about 1,000,- 
000 people by the beginning of the seventeenth century. But 
a too frantie effort, which attempted to destroy the ancient 
religions, resulted in the temporary eclipse of Christianity, and 
more than 200 priests suffered martyrdom. The Roman Catholic 
faith is represented in Japan by four dioceses and three Prefec- 
tures Apostolic, with a total of 76,448 Catholics, according to 
figures furnished by The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, New York. The Protestants, according to ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Movement in’ Japan, Korea and Formosa’’ (published by 
The Federation of Christian Missions), are represented in Japan 
by 110,012 believers, with 1,150 preaching places; 2,415 Sunday- 
schools, and 146,625 pupils. 
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THE ARTISTIC SENSE OF THE JAPANESE 


HE FINE IRONY of Japan’s position in the world of 

nations was brought out by the war. One of her foreign 

ministers has said, ‘‘As long as we consecrated our- 
selves to. the work of an intensive civilization, as long as we pro- 
duced only men of letters, men of knowledge, and artists. you 
treated us as barbarians. Now that we have learned to kill, you 
eall us civilized.”” When we accuse Japan of developing ‘‘Ger- 
manism” it may be just as well to look at the question from 
her point of view. Stated by a sympathetic Frenchman, Paul 
Louis Couchoud in his recently published ‘‘Japanese Impres- 
sions” (John Lane Company) the point is made a little 
stronger for Western readers. “It will be essential to keep in 
mind the lesson inherent in this observation,”’ he says; ‘‘to put 
on one side the formidable spectacle of Japan’s growth in arma- 
ments and to penetrate to the characteristic traits of that ancient 
and original civilization to which she lays claim, and which she 
is prepared to defend, with European arms, against Europe 
itself.” The first fact to emphasize is that “Japan did not 
await the arrival of Europeans in order to become civilized.” 


“In the seventh century of our era, when the Merovingian 
kings were dragged by oxen through the forests of Gaul, the 
flowering of the arts in Japan was equal to that in the Italy of the 
Renaissance, and the refinements of living were those of France 
under Louis XV. Since this epoch there have never existed in 
Japan the same stagnation and inertia which overcame China. 
Until about the year 1830, no matter at what given date one com- 
pares Japan with France, the former is almost always relatively 
in advance of the latter. It is the most erroneous of impressions 
that Japan has traversed in thirty years the ground which it has 
taken Europe ten centuries to cover. What she has learned from 
Europe since 1834 are the means of defense against the fate of 
Java, the Philippines, and Indo-China. Outside of this general 
conformity to the methods of modern armaments, Japan owes 
Europe two main systems of progression: in the first place, rail- 
ways, which, France must remember, date not from the time of 
Charlemagne, but from that of Louis-Philippe; and, in the second 
place, the parliamentary system, which began to work on a 
normal basis in the various Western states only about the same 
time, and which is to-day scarcely assured throughout Europe. 
As to the developments of electricity, these date, practically in 
their entirety, from 1876, and the Japanese followed them and 
benefited by them at exactly the same time as the French. 

“On the arrival of the European influences, therefore, Japan 
was less like a barbarian than like a man so fundamentally 
cultured that he is ready to absorb whatever of value comes to 
him from another world. It is sometimes said that Japan has 
assimilated the results of science, but neither the methods nor the 
spirit which has produced them. This is essentially erroneous. 
In physies, in chemistry, in medicine and in philology Japanese 
scholars are the equals of their Occidental brothers. It was a 
Japanese physician who isolated the plague bacillus, and it has 
been Japanese physicists, with their fortunate opportunities of 
studying a volcanic soil, who have developed to so great an extent 
the science of seismography. .. . 

“In addition to the defense of her national inheritance, Japan 
is, therefore, also the guardian of the Indian and Chinese tradi- 
tions. From the point of view of Mediterranean culture, it is 
Japan which synthesizes the civilization of the other half of 
humanity. Seen from this angle, her victory in the conflict with 
Russia was an indubitable necessity; for in the ruins of Japan all 
the concentrated survival of ancient Asia would have perished, 
and a whole section of humanity must have fallen to dust.” 


No people, asserts Mr. Couchoud, have so keen an emotion 
in the face of nature as the Japanese. Their national féte days 
are the festivals of nature: 


“Take as an example the day of the fall of the first snow; the 
banks and the shops close, and one has the impression that the 
entire population, mounted on their high clogs, have climbed to 
the hills to admire the white miracle of the winter. In February, 
when the plum-trees break into blossoms beneath the snow, the 
people crowd around them in a fever of admiration which has the 
elements of a personal piety. The old trees, which are weary 
with bearing, are given the support of wooden crutches; and there 
is a general participation in an act of thanks for the vision of 


flowers and the scent of perfume during a still inclement season- 
There exists towards nature a ritual in the face of which other 
duties are suspended. In February, 1904, the plum-trees flowered 
a few days after the declaration of war, and the event was not less 
marked than in other years. 

“In April, there is a solemn celebration of the flowering of the 
cherry-trees, the most fragile of all blossoms. In the chances of 
wind or of rain, their life endures but three days, and for this 
reason the delicate mist of flowers inspires the most ardent enthu- 
siasm. Along the length of the river at Tokyo, which is bordered 
with cherry-trees, boats pass and repassin a wake of petals. . 





WHEN THE CHERRY-TREES BLOOM, 


The Japanese go out to admire, and “the delicate mist of flowers” 
inspires the most ardent enthusiasms, 











The peach-trees bloom a little later. These trees, like the cherry 
and the plum-trees, are not trained to bear fruit. The Japanese 
have no use for the grafting which is an attempt to domesticate, 
and they love the flowers for their wildne 

“Autumn is the season of the most ardent of celebrations, that 
of the moon. The hours of sleep are changed to day-time, so that 
people can be free to follow at night the vibrant variations of 
moonlight. A Japanese journalist who recently arrived in Paris 
made, as his first comment, the observation that beautiful as the 
city was, the houses were too high to permit one to see the moon; 
and’on the nights of full moon, he could only betake himself to the 
quais, astonished to be alone with so much splendor. 

“Tt is not such a sentiment for nature but rather its extension 
to an entire people which is extraordinary.” 


Some miniature poems of the twelfth and fifteenth century 
treat of this passion: 
Nocrurne: 


Midnight. 

On the summit of Fuji 
‘The moon has paused . . . 
Only the mountain's smoke 
Can soil the sky. 


Moonrise: 


With a beating of wings 
The wild geese tear apart 
The little cloud . . . 

As they utter their cry, 
The moon: . 








Tre Sprinc Breeze: 
The sudden wind 
Has flung 
The tree flowers to the grass . . . 
I thought that I saw leap 
A waterfall. 









An Otp Priest: 

In spring 

I recommence my love 

Of this illusory world ... 
In what future star 

Shall I find such flowers? 
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A CEREMONY OF FEUDAL JAPAN. 





A woman is represented by Kuni-Sada, the artist, as shaving her 
eyebrows after marriage. Reproduced from an old color print. 





















Tue WILLow: 
At the breeze’s breath 
The willow’s hair 
Trembles and sways... 
Always towards that same land 
Where dies the spring. 










The same “passion of the intelligence’’ which relates the 
Japanese to nature, exists also in his sentiment for art. In 
Western nations the artists are set apart in a class by themselves, 
due partly to the rigid necessity of developing a technique: 






“‘No people know better than the French that, in Occidental 
development, to become a painter, a musician or a poet is not a 
matter of improvisation. In Japan a man partakes naturally 
of the elements of the poet, the musician and the painter, and 
without reflective thought. He paints and writes with the same 
pencil, and sees no distinction between the two modes of expres- 
sion. His music is without orchestras, and still exists in the free- 
dom of popular invention; and his poetry, in its intrinsic simplicity 
and breviiy, is essentially denuded of artifice. The countryman 
who, afte.; the harvest, sets out on a pilgrimage across Japan 
slings at fis sash a little note-book for the reception of his im- 
pressions, vhether in the form of a brief sketch or of three little 

















verses. The art of art is diffused throughout the people; it has 
saturated their country and impregnates their life with vitality. 
‘The claim has been made that the Japanese art has not pene- 
trated to the distances spanned by the European; and it is ques- 
tionable whether it has exprest and exemplified the profundities 
of the human soul. But it is undeniable that it has better mas- 
tered the fulfilment of a social necessity, and that it diffuses more 
freely and more widely a general sense of joy and of beauty.” 


The Japanese has sent to the West many of the products of his 
art and with them must go a smile at the absurd uses to which 
they are put: 


“‘The lacquer, the ivory boxes, the saber guards—are in cus- 
tomary use in their country of origin. The tiny vase which 
lifts its flowery contours in a European Museum often comes 
from the kitchen of a peasant. Since the diffusion of culture in 
ancient Greece there has not been so rich and disseminated a 
creation in thé domestie arts. 

“The influence of the Japanese production has been felt 
throughout the world. In the seventeenth century their lacquer 
brought new life to the form and design of French furniture. 
Those faiences of Kioto which a Dutch ship carried to the West 
gave the wings of inspiration to this art at Delft and, later, to 
the same at Copenhagen. Amongst painters, from Whistler to 
Degas, and amongst print makers, from Riviere to Toulouse- 
Lautree, those who have saturated themselves in the Japanese 
sense of line are easily marked. If one speaks of the influence 
of Europe in the military development of Japan, it is an equal 
justice to recognize the Japanese influence in the development of 
European culture. But the too facile success of the too super- 
ficial Japanese production has weakened our mature judgment 
of their basic art. We give its familiar and more ephemeral ex- 
amples too important a place, in the fashion of that historian 
of Greek art who was so absorbed in talking of the Tanagra that 
he forgot the Parthenon. We are only academically aware that 
Japan has formed, produced and perpetuated a great school of 
sculpture and a great school of painting and that, almost without 
exception, the perfected examples of both arts are still in Japan.” 





WESTERN SPIRIT IN JAPANESE ART—A hint of the con- 
test going on between the devotees of the native ideals in art 
and the followers of Western methods is to be seen in the 
annual exhibition of the Imperial Fine Arts Institute. This 
show is one of the notable events of Tokyo life, and was for- 
merly held under the direction of the Board of Education. The 
Japan Magazine (Tokyo) points out that since the time of 
the Russo-Japan War two tendencies in art have been striving 
for the mastery: 


‘First may be mentioned the reactionary tendency of artists 
producing genre pictures—a reversion to the Yamatoye style, with 
subjects taken from the Heian period—its customs and manners 
depicted in preference to those of modern life. One year, indeed, 
a whole room was devoted to galaxies of beautiful women. 

“*Sinee the European or World War, however, the revolution- 
ary changes in conditions of life and thought have brought about 
corresponding changes in art—one of the most startling being 
the representation of ‘Labor’ in painting and statuary from last 
year. Perhaps this is the more noticeable because the new 
adjudicating committee evidently rejected many of the offerings 
of the more conservative painters and patently favored the 
school of realism in art. There were many of these painters 
who obstinately contended that the cid school was the only 
orthodox one, but the disciple of realism to-day is having his 
chance to 

*paint the thing as he sees it, 
For the God of Things as They Are’ 


It is not entirely a bad sign, is it, that many of the pictures 
selected were of this type? While some were lacking in the 
perfect technique of the traditional school, yet it was noticeable 
that a new life had been infused into these representations of 
modern life which was hopeful and exhilarating.” 

In 1898 was founded the Fine Arts Academy of Japan with 
the aim “to conserve and develop the art ideals of Asia.” It 
is the only serious rival to the Imperial Art Academy, and it 
has been effective in stemming the tendency of the end of the 
last century to imitate what the West had to offer. 
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UNDISCIPLINED JAPANESE CHILD LIFE 


HILDREN of Japan rarely see the warning finger 

lifted to check their animal spirits. If they beheld 

the whip that hangs over their Western brothers they 
would be amazed and find life a hard lot. The reason of 
this difference, as the late Lafcadio Hearn pointed out in 
“Japan, an Interpretation,” derives from ‘‘the fundamental 
difference in the Japanese and the European conceptions of 
education as a means to an end.” In spite of their having 
adopted a new system and pro- 


act as a master, but rather as an elder brother; and there is no 
punishment beyond a public admonition. Whatever restraint 
exists is chiefly exerted on the child by the common opinion of 
his class; and a skilful teacher is able to direct that opinion. 
Also each class is nominally governed by one or two little cap- 
tains, selected for character and intelligence; and when a dis- 
agreeable order has to be given, it is the child-captain, the 
kyucho, who is commissioned with the duty of giving it.” 


These little details which Hearn regards as “‘worthy of note” 
are cited, he says, “‘only to show how ea-ly in school-life begins 





gram from the West, “education 
is still conducted upon a tradi 
tional plan almost the exact op 
posite of the Western plan.” 
The chief feature of our system, 
“the repressive part of moral 
training begun in early child- 
hood” is entirely absent. We 
think it important to inculcate 
the duties of behavior — the 
“must” and the “must not” of 
individual obligation 
as possible. Later on more liberty 
is allowed. Personal effort and 





as early 


capacity are the safeguards of a 
hoy’s future career, and he is 
made to feel all this. ‘“‘The aim 
of Western education is the eul- 
tivation of individual ability and 
personal character—the creation 
of an independent and forceful 
being.”” After saying so much, 
Hearn, who spent his later years 
as a professor of English liter- 
ature in the University of Tokyo, 
goes on to show the interesting 





Who seem to be undergoing a process of Westernizing that represses their natural exuberance. 


LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL, 











contrasts of Japanese education: 


‘‘Now Japanese education has 
always been conducted, and, in spite of superficial appearances, 
is still being conducted, mostly upon the reverse plan. Its 
object never has been to train the individual for independent 
action, but to train him for cooperative action—to fit him 
to occupy an exact place in the mechanism of a rigid society. 
Constraint among ourselves begins with childhood, and gradu- 
ally relaxes; constraint in Far Eastern training begins later, 
and thereafter gradually tightens; and it is not a constraint 
imposed directly by parents or teachers—which fact makes 
an enormous difference in results. Not merely up to the age 
of school-life—supposed to begin at six years—but considerably 
beyond it, a Japanese child enjoys a degree of liberty far greater 
than is allowed to Occidental children. Exceptional cases are 
common, of course; but the general rule is that the child be 
permitted to do as he pleases, providing that his conduct can 
cause no injury to himself or to others. He is guarded, but not 
constrained; admonished, but rarely punished. In short, he is 
allowed to be so mischievous that, as a Japanese proverb says, 
‘even the holes by the roadside hate a boy of seven or eight 
years old.’ 

“Punishment is administered only when absolutely neces- 
sary; and on such oceasions, by ancient custom, the entire house- 
hold—servants and all—intercede for the offender; the little 
brothers and sisters, if any there be, begging in turn to bear the 
penalty instead. Whipping is not a common punishment, 
except among the roughest classes; the mora is preferred as a 
deterrent; and it is a severe one. To frighten a child by loud, 
harsh words, or angry looks, is condemned by general opinion: 
all punishment ought to be inflicted as quietly as possible, the 
punisher calmly admonishing the while. To slap a child about 
the head, for any reason, is a proof of vulgarity and ignorance. 
It is not customary to punish by restraining from play, or by a 
change of diet, or by any denial of accustomed pleasures. To be 
perfectly patient with children is the ethical law. 

““At school the discipline begins; but it is at first so very 
light that it ean hardly be called discipline: the teacher does not 


the discipline of opinion, the pressure of the common will, and 
how perfectly this policy accords with the ethical traditions of 


” 


the race.” Then going on: 


“In higher classes the pressure slightly increases; and in 
higher schools it is very much stronger; the ruling power always 
being class-sentiment, not the individual will of the teacher. 
In middle schools the pupils become serious; class-opinion there 
attains a foree to which the teacher himself must bend, as it is 
quite capable of expelling him for any attempt to override it. 
Each middle-school class has its elected officers, who represent 
and enforce the moral code of the majority—the traditional 
standard of conduct. (This moral standard is deteriorating; 
but it survives everywhere to some degree.) 

‘Fighting or bullying are yet unknown in Japanese schools of 
this grade for obvious reasons: there can be little indulgence of 
personal anger, and no attempt at personal domination, under a 
discipline enforcing a uniform manner of behavior. It is 
never the domination of the one over the many that regulates 
class-life: it is always the rule of the many over the one—and the 
power is formidable. The student who consciously or un- 
consciously- offends class-sentiment will suddenly find himself 
isolated—condemned to absolute solitude. No one will speak 
to him or notice him even outside of the school, until such time 
as he decides to make a public apology, when his pardon will 
depend upon a majority vote. 

“Such temporary ostracism is not unreasonably feared, be- 
cause it is regarded even outside of student-cireles as a disgrace; 
and the memory of it will cling to the offender during the rest 
of his career. However high he may rise in official or professional 
life in after years, that fact that he was once condemned by the 
general opinion of his schoolmates will not be forgotten—tho 
circumstances may occur which will turn the fact to his credit. . . . 
Under all circumstances, a certain formal demeanor is exacted 
by tradition. Everybody watches everybody: eccentricities or 
singularities are quickly marked and quietly supprest.” 
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THE NEW AND THE OLD JAPAN AT LUNCHEON ON A PICTURESQUE HILLSIDE. 


The respectful, traditionally-clothed Japanese woman, the polished gentleman in his “‘European"’ clothes, the toy-like town in the distance — 
all are typical of the little island Kingdom which has measured up to its name of “Great Japan.”’ 








ODD FOLKS AND WAYS IN JAPAN 


UEER, BUT CUTE,” is the American verdict, 

delivered by an overwhelming majority of plain 

American citizens, on Japan and all things Japanese. 

So at least numerous exploring journalists, traveling 
observers, students and philosophers assure us in the various 
volumes on Japan that have lately constituted a large part of 
publishers’ lists. This feeling, of course, is not quite the same 
along our Pacifie coast, where the Jap is seen at close hand and 
where, it is complained, he is so much out of place that he loses 
most of the appeal he may have in his proper environment. 
An island kingdom of two-acre farms, a country of miniature 
paper houses made to withstand earthquake shocks and periodi- 
cally renewed when destroyed by the frequent and expected fires, 
a people who do most things backward, according to the Amer- 
ican view, and only lately emerged from a state of civilization 
almost as remote and unusual as one might find on the moon— 
here are facts enough to form a basis for that ‘‘ Asiatie Mystery” 
of which the Western world has heard so much. Getting down 
beneath the crust of convention, however, “‘ Where is the ‘ Asiatic 
Mystery’?” asks Joseph I. C. Clarke, author of one of the most 
recent and highly considered volumes on the Japanese people 
(“Japan at First Hand,’”’ Dodd, Mead). “I had been warned 
that I would never be able to understand the Japanese,” he 
writes; “‘that, behind all appearances, was the mystery of the 
East, impenetrable to Western eyes and understanding.” He 
demurs: 


““My observation leads me to the reverse conclusion. The 
Japanese people are first of all intensely human as we understand 
the word, with virtues and frailties like our own, with our motives 
of action and directions of interest. They laugh heartily; you 
can hear it all around you. They weep, too, but it is a point of 
honor or custom or etiquette to do it seeretly when they can. 
Sometimes, alas, they must out with it. 

“*T was at a marionette show at Osaka. The marionettes are 
one-third size and very lifelike, but they are manipulated by men 
standing behind them in full sight of the audience. . It was a 
medieval play of Masaoka, a mother of Spartan quality who, 
out of loyalty to her prince, felt obliged to stand by dumb and 
stoical while her babe was murdered before her eyes. Soon the 
murderers departed, leaving her alone. 

““The mother rose warily, looked about stealthily, then sprang 
suddenly upon the body of her child and hugged it to her breast. 
The crowded audience, men and women, burst into tears. Sobs 


were heard on all sides, and the group of geishas, twenty or more, * 


seated near the stage and looking like a great bed of chrysanthe- 
mums, sobbed the loudest of all. Never was there more weeping 
at ‘Madame X.’ 

“Yes, they weep. 

“They love and toil, toil unremittingly. They honor their 
parents; the family is a living unit, with quite a domestic govern- 
ment arranging things in an orderly way. They are intensely 
patriotic. They are markedly polite and hospitable. They are 
scrupulously clean; every Japanese takes a hot bath daily. They 
dress decently. They are thrifty; they are keen traders. They 
are imbued with the spirit of progress. They learn quickly and 
study with avidity.” 


Nevertheless, objects Julian Street, the magazine writer and 
journalistic observer of things in general, the Japanese are full of 
**reversed ideas.”’ There is a good deal more to the 
Mystery,” he announces in his current volume, ‘Mysterious 
Japan” (Doubleday Page), than the “language barrier” which 
Mr. Clarke finds so important. ‘‘On the day of my arrival in 
Japan,” he writes: 


** Asiatic 


“T started a list of things which according to our ideas the 
Japanese do backwards—or which according to their ideas we 
do backwards. I suppose that every traveler in Japan has kept 
some such record. My list, beginning with the observation that 
their books commence at what we call the back, that the lines of 
type run down the page instead of across, and that ‘foot-notes’ 
are printed at the top of the page, soon grew to considerable 
proportions. Almost every day I had been able to add an item 
or two, and every time I did so I found myself playing with the 
fancy that such contrarieties ought in some way to be associated 
with the fact that we stand foot-to-foot with the Japanese upon 
the globe. 

“The Japanese method of beckoning would, to us, signify 
‘go way’; boats are beached stern foremost; horses are backed 
into their stalls; sawing and planing are accomplished with a 
pulling instead of a driving motion; keys turn in their locks in a 
reverse direction from that customary with us. In the Japanese 
game of Go, played on a sort of checkerboard, the pieces are 
placed not within the squares but over the points of linear inter- 
section. During the day Japanese houses, with their sliding 
walls of wood and paper, are wide open, but at night they are 
enclosed with solid board shutters and people sleep practically 
without ventilation. At the door of a theater or a restaurant the 
Japanese check their shoes instead of their hats; their sweets, 
if they come at all, are served early in the meal instead of toward 
the end; men do their sake drinking before rather than after 
the meal, and instead of icing the national beverage, they heat it 
in a kettle. Action in the theater is modeled not on life but on 
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I am the skipper of this little clipper 
She’s queen of the ice-boat fleet! 

Her name is a winner on ice or at dinner 
It stands for the soup we all eat! 




















Off to a good start! 


New Year— new cheer! Greet 1922 with a 
smile and decide right now to make it the biggest, 


= 


happiest, healthiest year in your life. Good, hot, 
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nourishing soup eaten regularly every day will keep 





your appetite keen, put the glow of health in your 
cheeks and a spring in your footsteps. 


eg 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is a lively start to any dinner or luncheon, with all 
the spicy, tonic flavor of pure tomato juices enriched 
with golden creamery butter, snow-white granulated 
sugar, dainty herbs and piquant seasoning. Just 
what good soup should be—a delight in itself and 
a spur to the appetite. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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the movements of dolls in marionette shows, and in the classic 
‘No’ drama the possibility of showing emotion by facial expres- 
sion is eliminated by the use of carved wooden masks. 
‘Instead of slipping her thread through the eye of:her needle a 
Japanese women slips the eye of her needle over the point of 
her thread; she reckons her child one year old‘on the day it is 
born and two years old on the following New Year’s Day. Thus, 
when an American child born on December thirty-first is counted 














Photograph by Ewiny Galloway 


TOKYO ADVERTISING, AMERICAN FLAVOR. 


The Japanese have acquired business methods from the Western 
world, and especially from their increasing contact with America. 
They are not called “‘the Yankees of the East” for nothing. 











one day old, a Japanese child born on the same day is counted 
two years old. 

““Onee when I was dining at the house of a Japanese family 
who had resided for years in New York, their little daughter 
came into the room. Hearing her speaking English, I asked: 

** “How old are you?’ 

“* *Five and six,’ she answered. Then she added, by way of 
explanation, that five was her ‘American age’ and six her 
‘Japanese age.’”’ 


Mr. Street joins other travelers in testifying the Japanese, 
like the English, are persistent bathers, but whereas the English 
take eold baths the Japanese bathe in water so hot that we could 
hardly stand it. And when they have bathed they dry themselves 
with a small, damp towel, which they use as a sort of mop. Also— 


“Like the English they drive to the left of the road. There 
is much to be said about that, but some of their other customs of 
the road surprize one. Wherever they nave not been ‘civilized’ 
out of their native courtesy you will find that one chauffeur dis- 
likes to overtake and pass another. Surely to an American this 
isan inversion! When a procession of automobiles is going along 
a road and one of them is for some reason required to stop, the 
ears which follow do not blow their horns and dash by in delight 
and a cloud of dust, but draw up behind the stationary ear; and 
if it becomes necessary for them to ,o on, the chauffeurs who 
do so apologize for passing. This custom, which is dying out, 
comes, I faney, from that of ricksha-men, who never overtake 
and pass each other on the road, but always fall in behind the 
slowest runner, getting their pace from him, protecting him 
against the complaints which his passenger would make if others 
were continually coming up behind and going by.” 


There is an etiquette of leisureliness in the land, except where 
European “hustle,” chiefly American “‘hustle,’’ has penetrated 
and been absorbed by the remarkably adaptable Japanese popu- 
lation. They are not called ‘‘ Yankees of the East”’ for nothing. 
A business deal that a few years ago would have taken weeks, 
if not months, reports Joseph Dautremer, in his volume “‘The 


Japanese Empire and Its Economic Conditions’ (Unwin, 


London), is now put through with a snappiness characteristic of . 


‘Broadway. But, side by side with modern “pep” appear a 
hundred evidences of a very ancient. delicacy and courtesy. 
These are survivals from the time of which a Japanese professor 
writes: ‘‘While Christendom was struggling with Medievalism, 
the Buddhaland was a great garden of culture, where each flower 
of thought. bloomed in individual beauty.” The professor’s 
view presented in “‘The Awakening of Japan,’ by Okakura- 
Kakuzo, former director of the Imperial Art School at Tokyo, 
is criticized as .too optimistic by American reviewers, but the 
‘flowers of thought” and other flowers, of which he tells, bloom 
There is a cult for the very arrangement of 
For instance, he writes: 


in Japan to-day. 
flowers, we are told by Mr. Street. 


“That grouping of flowers in a bamboo vase, which you find 
so satisfying, is not the result of any fancy of the moment, but is 
the product of an elaborate art, dating back at least five centuries. 
Flower Arrangement is part of the curriculum of girls’ schools 
and is one of the accomplishments of every lady. Hundreds of 
books have been written on the art and there are thousands of 
professional teachers of it. It has, you are informed, a philos- 
ophy of its own. Confucianism is invoked. The Universe is 
represented by three sprays of different height—an effect often 
found also in plantings in Japanese gardens. The tallest spray, 
standing in the middle, symbolizes Heaven; the shortest, Earth; 
the intermediate, Man. There may be five, seven or nine sprays, 
but the principle of Heaven, Earth and Man must be preserved. 
There must never be an even number of sprays, and four is a 
number to be avoided above all others, since shi, the Japanese 
word for ‘four,’ also means ‘death.’”’ 


the 


one 


The so-called ‘“‘Tea Ceremony” is closely allied with 


rules for flower arrangement. The ceremony is said by 








BANNERS, UMBRELLAS, AND MOVIES. 


A street in a Japanese city, with the typical low buildings on either 
side, filed with an afternoon crowd, mostly bound for the movie 
shows that occupy almost a solid block in this neighborhood. 











authority, Adachi Kinnosuki, of the New York World, to have 
originated in the need for suppressing the pugnacious spirits 
of old-time Japanese warriors. Since one rule of the ceremony 
provided that all the participants should sit down on their feet— 
presumably so that they would not be able to start trouble 
readily—Mr. Adachi credits the ceremony, also, with helping 
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and the ‘ 
Fantastic Symphony 


Painted for the 
Steinway 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Ta score years ago a new genius flashed 

upon the musical world. He was a com- 
poser, not of musical scores, but of musical in- 
struments. His name was Henry Steinway— 
his masterwork was a piano. No sooner was his 
instrument given to the world than it was hailed 
as America’s first great contribution to musical 
art. Hector Berlioz, he of the flaming locks and 
flaming soul, was one of the first of the masters 
to hear the Steinway. Forthwith he wrote to its 
creator: “ You have contributed to music a prog- 


ress for which all true artists are infinitely in- 
debted to you.” One by one the masters heard 
the Steinway, or played it, and chose it for their 
own. Wagner, Liszt, Rubinstein, Gounod— 
these were only a few of those who came under 
the spell of Steinway tone. From that day to 
this the Steinway has been the instrument which 
the world has recognized as the piano of pianos. 
The music of the Immortals and the instrument 
of the Immortals live on together. In homes 
where you find the one, there also is the other. 


Steigway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. - 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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to make the Japanese more short-legged than*they would be 
otherwise. Mr. Street gives this lively account of the custom: 


“Ceremonial Tea has practically nothing to do with ordinary 
tea-drinking. The very tea used for the purpose is not like other 
tea. It comes in the form of fine green powder, which is placed 
in a special sort of bowl in a special sort of way, whereafter water 
of exactly the right temperature and quantity is added, and the 
mixture is whipt to a creamy froth with a fine bamboo brush, 
manipulated in a special manner. Great stress is laid upon the 
frame of mind brought into the tea-room, as well as on the eti- 
quette and technique governing every detail connected with the 
making and drinking of the tea. The bowl is passed and received 
according to exact rules, and there is profound bowing back and 
forth. First it cireulates as a loving-cup among the guests; later 
a special bow] is served to each in turn. On accepting the bowl 
the guest revolves it gently in both hands; then with as much of 
the ealm dignity of a Zen Buddhist as he is able to exhibit, he 
raises it and takes a large sip. 


denly there was silence, and then murmurs of admiration as the 
splendid company of geishas wheeling in lines of four from the 
side entrances at the further end moved slowly forward down the 
center with a marvelous rhythmic stride, each bearing a tray of 
scarlet laequer. Such a-company of bright, smiling, youthful 
faces, of pure Oriental oval, surmounted by coronets of glossy black 
hair, puffed, interwoven and adorned with many pins, their flow- 
ing kimonos of brilliant brocade, their still brighter obis and their 
white-shod feet! Bloom of beauty and youth in gorgeous array 
were ushering in the feast. Lucullus nor any luxurious Roman 
of his time could have produced any finer prelude to a high 
repast. 

“With almost military precision our geishas, as they ad- 
vanced, wheeled so that in an instant their line was facing ours, 
smiling down on us. In another instant all were on their knees 
facing each a guest, and depositing before him their precious 
trays laden with good things. My geisha was a little beauty of 
scant eighteen, and touching her forehead to the floor she sat up 

and, leaning backward on her 





Removing the bowl from his 


heels, helped me from the 





lips he pauses meditatively; 
then repeats the process. Eti- 
quette demands that when 
three large sips have been 
taken there shall remain in the 
bowl enough tea to make a 
small sip. In disposing of this 
final draught great gusto must 
be shown. The head is thrown 
back in indication of eagerness 
to drain the last drop, and the 
tea is drawn into the mouth 
with a sucking sound which 
advertises the delight of the 
drinker. 

“The second night afterward 
he may be able to sleep. Cere- 
monial Tea is potent. Nor is 
its potency diminished by the 
fact that the hand which makes 
and serves it is a character- 
istieally exquisite little Japa- 
nese hand, set off by the long 
soft sleeve of a flowered silk 
kimono.” 





The “exquisite little hand,” 
so properly set off, is very 
likely to appertain to a geisha, 
the 


Japan,” as 


waitress of 
Clarke 
She is a 


sublimated 
Mr. 
he “ »k. 


Japanese 


ealls 
her in his 
specialized institu- 
tion, In no way to be confused 


with “light women,” who are 
quite as numerous in Japan as 


elsewhere. ‘“‘The geisha, or 


4 as ‘ ~ From ‘‘Everyday Japan’’ (Cassell). 
singing girl, to the Western 
mind, filled out the romantic 
idea of modern Japan,” ob- 


serves Mr. Clarke: 





“The figure appeals to the 


NOT CIRCUS PERFORMERS, MERELY FIREMEN. 


However, with the introduction of Western fire-fighting methods, a 
good many of these acrobatic Japanese firemen may find American 
circuses and vaudeville acts a good substitute for their old jobs. 
Japanese cities, due to the flimsy construction made necessary by fre- 
quent earthquakes, have a way of burning down every little while. 


tray. Closer seen she is ob- 
served to be powdered and 
rouged, her lips painted scarlet, 
and otherwise facially a work 
of art, with fine- touches and 
shadings beyond mere man to 
deseribe, from the convolutions 
of her lustrous hair to her 
slender, manicured finger-tips. 

‘“Beyond this grace and effi- 
ciency of service, the geisha at 
the feast does not progress 
much farther with the foreigner, 
unless he can speak Japanese. 
The girls seldom learn any out- 
land tongue. I remember one 
at Osaka sent for by my host 
beeause it was said she spoke 
English. Alas! a score or two 
of words, some a little rowdy, 
was her whole bilingual store, 
reflecting, like the sailor’s par- 
rot, more upon his teacher than 
on the viear’s sister, who 
owned the bird. ‘You lak Jap- 
an damfine, eh?’ was her some- 
what disconcerting ingratiating 
salutation. For the rest it was 
‘gol’ watch,’ ‘good morneen,’ 
‘old top,’ ‘git tout,’ ‘solong, 
gooby!’ without any relevance 
that I could discover. The 
bewitching, knowing smile that 
went with each of these was, 
however, worth something to 
witness.” 





Beneath the luxury and 
leisure typified by Tea Cere- 
monies, Flower Ceremonies 
and the geisha girl, there is 
that humble support of the 
Nation, 
traveler-commentators 


of which not many 


take 
except on his 


much notice 








artistic sense wholly. One 

dissociates her from the girl who has been kneeling before you on 
the opposite side of your lacquered tray with its pretty bowls of 
strange and dainty food, waiting on your slightest movement as 
you never have been waited on, with laughing eves, smiling mouth 
and arching of her neck, as well as with quick, efficient fingers. 
She is, as you are probably aware, an old institution, originated 
seven centuries ago by the terrible Fujiwara Michinori in his 
gentler moments as the Shirabyoshi or white treaders of measures 
(in Lochinvar phrase) to grace banquets and festivals. Later 
combining attendance on guests with the stately saltation of 
the East. 

**T reeall nothing of the pageantry of Japan with a more imme- 
diate appeal to joyous admiration than the formal entry of a 
score of geishas in ranks of four to wait upon a score of guests in 
that delectable restaurant, the Tokiowa—the Delmonico’s of the 
Japanese capital. Toward the upper end of the large oblong 
room We We.e seated on the mats and resiing on soft cushions of 
satin brocade in the customary three-sided line—that is, with the 
fourth side of the square open to the lower end of the room. Con- 
versation was running airily along among the guests, when sud- 


picturesque side—the Japanese 
farmer. The late Walter Weyl, one of the editors and founders 
of the New Republic, found the Japanese farms and farmers vastly 
interesting. He spent more time among them than many writers 
We read 
in his posthumous volume, “Tired Radicals and other Papers” 
(Huebsch): 


of Japanese impressions spend in cities and tea-houses. 


serpy 


he visual impression one gets of the Japanese countryside 
even without leaving the railway compartment, is that the fields 
are already overcrowded. As you travel through the beautiful 
island of Hondo, encircling with a wide sweep the majestic Fuji 
mountain, you are never out of sight of the barelegged Japanese 
farmer, up to his knees in the flooded paddies or working wit 
spade or ladle on the land, with a courage born of centuries of 
hard wrestling with Nature. The country seems one long, strag- 
gling-inchoate village; everywhere are men and nowhere—ct 
seemingly nowhere—horses, cattle, sheep and swine. The clus: 
tering men, the ubiquitous women and children, seem to ha 

crowded the domestic animals from off the land, And in many 
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» | Bae Set Viet 


Actual photograph of Goodyear Cord Truck Tire in the service 
of the Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, Rhode Island 


me 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


“Since equipping with Goodyear Cord Truck Tires, we have increased our hauling radius. We cover territory 
more rapidly and haul more loads daily. Our trucks haul our products—acid phosphates for medicinal uses, 
and culinary phosphates, principally Rumford Baking Powder—from our plant to the wharves and freight 
houses of Providence. Emergency loads are hauled to New York or Boston. The shortest life of a Goodyear 


have real wearing quality.’’—WM. L. SWEET, Treasurer, Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, Rhode Island 


1 tire in our three years’ experience has been 8,000 miles, and some have gone as high as 12,000 miles. They 
s 


Is 





HE advantage of selecting from a com- 
plete line of truck tires the particular 
tire best suited to your actual hauling con- 
ditions is forcefully illustrated in such expe- 
rience as the Rumford Chemical Company 
reports with Goodyear Cord Truck Tires. 


Active, swift-moving Goodyear Cords mas- 
ter the problem of trucking in narrow 
streets and on congested piers, make extra 
trips, cover more territory, and deliver 
more goods. 

The tractive power and strength of their 
special design and construction enable them 
to stand up to varying road conditions— 
cobblestones, chuckholes and worn pave- 
ments in summer, snow and slush in winter. 


The long life of the Goodyear Cords and 
the cushioning protection they afford to the 
truck and its load, to the valuable mecha- 
nism and the perishable cargo, are the basic 
factors of their real economy in hauling. 


Goodyear Cord Truck 


Goodyear All- Weather 
Solid 


Product of exclusive patented design and 
carefully developed construction, Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires are stronger than ordi- 
nary pneumatic tires. They are thick and 
heavy through the bead, where ordinary 
pneumatics fail. Their All-Weather Tread 
gives them all-season, all-road usefulness. 


Where traction, cushioning and wide range 
of operation are desired, and where body 
clearances and loads permit, use Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires as all ’round equipment 
on trucks up to three-ton capacity, and on 
the front wheels of heavy-duty trucks. 
There are special Goodyear Truck Tires 
for every hauling need—Goodyear Cords, 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread Solids, Good- 
year Cushion Tires. Call upon your Good- 
year dealer for the benefit of his unbiased 
judgment in specifying the particular 
type of Goodyear Truck Tire that will 
serve you longest and best. 


Z 


| GOOD, 
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parts of the country this is literally true. A horse or a cow takes 
up too much room for its support. It is hard for men to perform 
the labor of horses, but where farms are very small and very dear, 
and fodder is expensive, there is no other way. It is for this rea- 
son that the tiny farms in the more densely populated parts of 
Japan swarm with men and are bare of domestic animals. 
“‘When we grasp the smallness of Japan and the size of its 
population, we readily understand why the land is so crowded. 
Japan proper is a narrow and diminutive country. Its area of 
roughly 150,000 square miles is somewhat smaller than that of 
California, while its population is twenty times as great. More- 
over, like Italy, Japan is chiefly a country of mountains and its 
arable land under cultivation amounts to only some 25,000 square 
miles, a farm area less than half that of the single State of Iowa. 
It follows that Japan is the classic land of intensive agriculture. 
Its dwarf farms are not really farms at all in our sense of the word, 
but gardens. There are no pastures, no barnyards, but merely 
little squares of land, now covered with water, now filled with 
mud drying in the sun, and now vividly green with the beautiful 
rice plants. These little patches of terraced and irrigated land 
have nothing in common with our one-hundred-and-sixty-acre 
farms. InJapan the average agricultural family (and there are five 
and a half millions of them) occupies only two and three-quarters 
acres each. Only one 


the year 2581 in Japan. Time is also measured arbitrarily by the 
reigns of emperors, the present year being Taisho 10, or the tenth 
year of the reign of the present Emperor. 

“The Chinese zodiac, however, figures largely in Japanese 
superstition. As there are twelve animals, the years are counted 
off in cycles of twelve; and the same animals are also associated 
with days and hours, in cycles of twelve. The attributes of the 
astrological animal governing the year of one’s birth are supposed 
to attach to one. 

“““My mother is a cow,’ a Japanese lady explained to me. 
‘My husband is a snake, and Iam a rabbit.’”’ 

“The lore of these animals is complicated. I have only a smat- 
tering of it, but what I know will suffice to show the general 
tendency of such superstition. 

“It is considered a good fortune to be born in the year of the 
horse, because the horse is strong and energetic. 1920 was the 
year of the monkey. It is unlucky to marry in monkey year 
because the word saru, which means ‘monkey,’ also means ‘to go 
back,’ the suggestion being that the bride will go back to her 
former home, or, in other words, be divorced. A woman born in 
the year of the rabbit will be prolific. (The lady who said, ‘I’m 
a rabbit,’ tho very young, was the mother of four.) 

“Similarly the animals, in their cycle, bring good luck or ill luck 

in connection with events 





family in ten has as 
much as five acres 
(two cho) and over one- 
third of all rural fe-milies 
have farms of less than 
one and one-quarter 
acres. It is morcellement 
carried to a tragic ab- 
surdity. 

“The living to be 
made out of these petty 
farms by the overflow- 
ing, fecund Japanese is 
of the meagerest. His 
is the most meticulous 
farming in the world. 
Every inch of ground 
is carefully cultivated, 
every possible saving 
sedulously made. Human 
waste is collected with 
faithful care and is pious- 
ly returned to the land. 
Nothing could be more 
painstaking than this 
strenuous, small-scale ag- 
riculture. A _ solicitous 
government aids these 
farmers by means of ex- 
periment stations which 
give advice and instruc- 


Photo by H. Suito, in Asia. 





HUNTING DOWN INSECTS BY HAND. 


Japanese school children set to improve their time by removing the grasshoppers 

and slugs from one corner of a small Japanese farm. The land is so scarce, and has 

to be cultivated so carefully to support Japan's teeming population, that even a few 
extra grasshoppers make a difference. 


occurring on certain days. 
It is unlucky to take 
one’s bed with a sickness 
on the day of the cow, be- 
cause the cow is slow to 
get up. Itis lucky to 
begin a journey on the 
day of the tiger, because 
the tiger, tho he travels 
a thousand miles, always 
returns to the point 
from which he started; 
but for the same reason 
it is unlucky for a girl to 
marry on this day, be- 
cause she, like the tiger, 
may return to the place 
from which she started— 
her father’s house. And 
the day of the tiger is a 
bad one for funerals, 
because the tiger drags 
its prey with it, suggest- 
ing that another funeral 
will soon follow. The 
significance attaching to 
each animal according to 
the Japanese idea is now 
always apparent, with- 
out explanation, to the 
stranger. For instance, 
tho I know it is con- 








tion, and above all the 
farmers help themselves. 
By dint of hard labor and hard scrimping, they manage to secure 
some sort of a living from their three acres. 

“But for the rural trades, and especially the silk industry, 
many of these little farmers and -tenants could not live at all. 
It is the American demand for raw silk that saves the smaller 
Japanese farmers from being crusht. About three-fifths of all 
the silk used in the United States comes from Japan, and it is in 
the little farmhouses of the archipelago that the deft peasant 
women, in competition with their sisters in Italy and China, 
prepare this silk. In all, over 1,700,000 Japanese rural families 
devote themselves to this and other occupations, and thus eke 
out the seanty returns from agriculture. Of the farming families 
almost a third have some occupation subsidiary to farming.” 


On the farm, as well as among the working classes in the cities, 
Japanese life is made more interesting, amusing, or regrettable, as 
the case may be, by an almost endless number of superstitions. 
A central theme, around which Japanese fortune-tellers build 


their stories, as do our own astrologers, is the zodiac. The Japa- 
nese zodiac, taken over from the Chinese, consists of twelve 
animals. It was adopted centuries ago, ond they still take ac- 
count of it, we are told, tho they now generally use our Grego- 
rian calendar for computing time. ‘‘But even so,” writes Mr. 
Street: 

“‘Their era is not the Christian Era, but dates from the begin- 
ning of the reign of Jimmu Tenno the Divine; whom the Japanese 


count as the first of their Imperial line, and who is said to have 
ascended the throne 600 B.C. Thus our current year, 1921, is 


sidered lucky for a bride 
to cut her kimonos on the day of the rooster, I do not know 
why. Nor do I know why it is considered particularly lucky 
to have, in one family, three persons born under the same 
sign. 

‘Superstition of all kinds plays a large part in the daily life of 
the Japanese masses, and persons of intelligence often patronize 
fortune-tellers, among whom are the Buddhist priests in certain 
temples. 

* Another superstition is exampled in the ema, votive offerings 
in the form of little paintings on wood, which are put up at 
Shinto shrines by those in need of help of one kind or another. 
For almost any sort of affliction an ema of suitable design may be 
found, tho the meaning of the grotesque design is seldom ap- 
parent to the foreigner. 

“‘While in Japan I collected a number of these curious little 
objects and investigated their significance. Among them was one 
which my friend Yuki recognized as an appeal for relief from 
eye trouble. 

““«That very good ema,’ she told me. ‘I use one like that once 
when I have sore eyes.’ 

“** Did it eure you, Yuki?’ 

*** Yes, sir, I sure.’ 

“*You didn’t do anything else for your eyes?’ 

“*No, it just like I say. I put up ema for god and not drink 
tea. Then I wait two weeks.’ 

“**Did your eyes hurt you during the two weeks?’ 

““*Oh, yes. They hurt so much I have to wash them.two, three 
times a day with boric acid, while I wait for ema to make cure. 
But when end of two weeks comes they not sore any more. That. 
ema work very good.’ ” 





- “500” at a Glance 


THE PACK—Two-haad, 24-card pack, A (high) 

to 9 (low); three-hand, 32 cards, A to 7; four-hand, 
42-card pack, A to 4, (omitting two 4's); five-hand, | 
regular 52-card pack; six-hand, 6l-card pack, with | 
11 and 12 spots; plus Joker if desired. 

PLAYERS—Two to six; a good three-hand game. 
Four, six, and five-hand are partnership games—four 
hand, 2 against 2; six-hand, three pairs of partners. 
In five-hand, successful bidder calls any one player 
as his partner for that hand; or he may designate 
one partner on bid of six or seven, and two partners 
on higher bid; or he may call holder of a certain card 
for his partner, but holder of card makes no 
announcement until card called for falls in play. 

RANK OF CARDS—Trump suit: Joker (when 
used) high; 2 (right bower); J of same color (left 
bower); A, K, Q, 10,9, etc. Other suits: A, K, Q, 
J, 10, 9, ete. 

CUTTING—Cut for deal. Low deals—ace low. 

DEALING—Deal 3 cards to each player, then for 
a “‘widow”™ lay 2 cards face down on the table, (3 if 
Joker is used) ,then deal 4 cards to each player,then 3. 

OBJECT OF GAME—To take tricks. Bidder, (or 
partners), must take full number of tricks bid. Ad- 
versaries score each trick they take. 

MAKING TRUMP— Beginning at dealer's left, 
each has one chance to bid or “pass Bids are made 
to take a certain number of tricks, with a named suit 
as trumps; or to take the m without a trump. Form 
of bid is: “‘six clubs”; “eight diamonds,"’ etc. Six 
tricksis lowest bid. When all pass, cards are bunched 
and deal passes toleft. In some localities, if no one 
bids, the hands are played “no-trump . without 
using * “widow” ;,eac h trick taken scores 10; and there 
is no “set back.’ 





AVONDALE SCHEDULE 





Tricks 
Spades 
Clubs 


What do they think when | & 2 8 28 & 


IRREGULAR BIDDING—lIn partnership 


. . ? 
the leave our artie y games, if any player bids out of turn, his bid is void, 
° | and his partner loses right to bid that deal. 








DISCARDING—Highest bidder takes “widow” 
then discards to ten cards, and leads any card. 

4 " oak in t . . 1° ” PLAY—Beginning at bidder's left each player 
y 9 oh, my, I was never so bored In my life, must follow suit, if possible; otherwise trump or dis- 
‘a 4 “ ’ r . L, . card. Winner of trick leadsfor next. On “‘no-trump” 
or W ell, didn t we hay ea jolly time! bid, the hand is played without trumps, with Joker 
y i a me - ye . ” as highest ard of all; but Joker may not be played 
Those folks certainly know how to entertain. soomntne’s lead if holder can follow suit. Player who 
leads Joker names the suit that shall be played toit. 

r is] » be > a1 , IRREGULARITIES IN PLAY—Failure tofollow 

The answer is in the kind of entertainment you BS eh ey ppt, mrp oe ot 

ride , ice , =tj — is proved, hands are abandoned. If adversary of 

prov ide . Follow this suggestion bidder revokes, bidder scores full amount of his bid; 

side in error scores nothing. If bidder revokes, he 

is set back full amount of his bid, and adversaries 
Pi, d ° score any tricks they already have taken. 

ay cards for wholesome recreation SCORING-It bidder takes numberof tricks bid, 

he scores amount bid as per Avondale Schedule, but 

J . 3 no more, except when he takes all ten tricks. For 

and you will find everybody helping to make the evening this he scores 250, if his bid was for less. Adversaries 

y r score 10 for each trick they take. 

pleasant for everybody else. The most backward people SET BACK—If bidder fails to “make” his bid, the 

} M or. ae ac if , ‘ number of points bid are deducted from his previous 
will enter into the spirit of a card game as if they had ee ee 
known each other for years. The informal folks will be ‘or for more points than he has scored, he is “in the 
4 : . . hol by di t 
calling each other by their first names before the evening a aoe aie 
isover. And they'll all be glad to come to your house again GAME—Game is $00._ If more than one player 
> . avy 7 scores game on same hand, and one of them is bidder, 
whenev er you say the word. bidder wins. If neither is bidder, player first winning 
enough tricks to make his score 500 wins. 


Send for these books: FIVE HUNDRED FOR TWO 
“The Official Rules of Card Games”’ giving complete and thea hued Gcalt: besides noual “widow, This 
rules for 300 games and points for better playing, “dead” hand must not be touched. Its purpose is 
and ‘‘How to Entertain with Cards’’, a 48-page book of - peaks St octane 00 to location of cards 
interesting suggestions. Check these and other books “ ” . —— 

wanted on coupon, write name and address in margin pe full rules and hints on 

below and mail with required postage stamps to fo hae Peeled ri 4 HOW TO 

. ular Games” offered below. ENTERTAIN 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. B-3, Cincinnati, U.S. A. —————- ~ aiid - 
i ~ od Playing 


ar " Card 
Manufacturers of we” Dept. B-3Cis 
cinnati, O. Sen! 
postpaid book 

eked below. 


“Official Rules 

5 of CardGames” 

SAME 200 games. 250 pages. 20c. 

\s - eal “Six Popular Games” 

. 4 ¢ CT) Auction, Cribbage, Pitch, 

= ’ we ud Five Hundred,Solitai-e,l’inochle. 6c, 
, . io “How to Entertain with Cards.” 


Suge: mg? parties and clubs. 6c. 


PLAYING CARDS BY GP” [Soar Fricke Moztitying tricks tha 


“Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.” 
(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. 











Gold Edees.) t p—hige: to tell fortune wth a regular deck of 


6c, 
“Card Stunts for Kiddies.” Amusing and io- 
lessons. 


All 6 books 40c. Write Name and 
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THE “GENTLEST OF THE 


HE PERFECT FLOWER of Japanese civilization, the 
nation’s “crowning glory,”’ is the Japanese lady of culture, 
whose “‘ealm, sedate gracefulness”’ a discerning Japanese 
writer attributes to a study of the Tea Ceremony. But “the 
bearing of a Japanese lady is a thing too exquisite to have been 
produced by the practise of any artificial social ritual,” objects 
Julian Street, a recent American observer whose impressions of 
Japan have reached wide magazine and book circulation. “Such 
a bearing,” he writes, ‘‘is not to be classed as a mere accomplish- 


GENTLER SEX” IN JAPAN 


know it. The bringing about of marriage is regularly the work of 
a private go-between, who brings the young people together 
after the parents on both sides, with additional precautionary 
inquisitorial go-betweens, have agreed to a proposed match. 
Thus girls often select their husbands unknown to the bridegroom 
himself, for the selection is usually supposed to be and usually is 
the result of the go-between’s astute observation, the initiative 
coming from one or other of the parents, who says in effect, 
“Pray you, good friend, find a spouse for my daughter—or son,” 
as the case may be. In this way even when a young man or young 
woman has a small purse or a bodily defect some one equally 

short in cash or corporal perfection 








is found, and the thing is done. 
The young people meet at a theater 
or feast; they chat gingerly with 
each other and final consent is given. 
No courtship and absolutely no 
kissing! 

It is said that the young wife en- 
ters her husband’s family with her 
eyes open, just as the young hus- 
band may enter his wife’s family, in 
which case he is at the same time 
“‘adopted” and takes her name. 
Lafeadio Hearn—a piteously plain- 
looking man—entered his wife’s fam- 
ily in this way. It is “‘let the buyer 
beware” in either case. 

The young wife’s life is usually no 
path of cherry blossoms, for the 
family—the great Japanese unit— 
rules in the house, and not herself 
or her husband while the father lives. 
Few young couples set up for them- 
selves, as with us; they live in the 
family. The bridegroom’s father and 











From “‘Mysterious Japan’’ (Doubleday, Page). 





ONE REASON THE JAPANESE WOMAN IS GENTLE. 


The film is not large enough to hold the family of this youngish fisherman at Nabuto. 

are even commoner in Japan to-day than they were in this country fifty years ago, and the Japanese 

wife and mother is subservient not only to the orders of her husband, but of her “in-laws,” and 
even of her grown-up sons. Traces of ‘“Feminism,’’ however, have lately appeared. 


mother are the heads, and no step 
may be taken without their consent. 
If there is a disagreement the family 
council is called and their decisicn 
must be obeyed. The mother-in-law 
is exacting and oppressive; the hus- 
band’s sisters are critical. The wife 


Such families 








ment, even if it may have been so a thousand years ago. Rather 
it is the reflection of an incomparably lovely spirit, the flower of 
countless generations of such spirits, reaching back through 


ages of tradition, centuries of self-abnegation. It is the crown- 
ing product in proof, not of any Tea Ceremony, but of the dis- 
ciplined civilization of Old Japan.” This ‘‘self-abnegation,” 
shown from a slightly different angle, is illustrated by an incident 
which occurred to ‘‘a Japanese lady who, after having lived five 
years in the States, returned with her husband to Japan on a 
visit.”' Amos S. Hershey tells the story in “‘Modern Japan” 
(Bobbs, Merrill): 


A friend wished to give them an entertainment, but the 
husband stipulated that his wife should attend only on condition 
that the wives of the other guests would also attend. On the 
evening of the gathering there were a number of geisha invited 
in as entertainers. Along one side of the room sat the wives, 
who on arriving exchanged formal courtesies with one another, 
after which they settled in silence to listen to the entertainment 
and to watch their husbands amusing themselves with the 
geisha in the intervals of the program. 

After the Americanized couple returned home, the husband 
reproached his wife: ‘‘ Why did you sit like a mummy during the 
entire evening and say nothing?” 

“Did you wish me to appear immodest and unwomanly in 
the eyes of all your old friends?” was her response. ‘‘T have not 
forgotten that a Japanese woman must be silent in public if she 
wishes to be respected.” 


Japanese women are taught from girlhood to be ‘modest, 
retiring and obedient as daughter and wife, and as a rule they 
are,” testifies Mr. Clarke in his “Japan at First Hand” (Dodd, 
Mead). As for the “romantic” side of the Japanese woman’s 
life: 

She is almost certain to avoid spinsterhood, so well oiled is the 
marriage machinery in Japan. Courtship is unknown as we 


is given more than her share of fam- 
ily work or responsibility, and often leads a very dispiriting 
life at first. Her great hope is maternity. Therein her work is 
not lessened, but her joy begins. She has made mother-in-law 
a grandmother, and that helps in Japan, where keeping up the 
line of descent is a great pride and a great duty. So her lot im- 
proves spiritually. The little human flowers blossoming around 
the house make for everybody’s happiness. 


Even in Japan, however, there is at least an incipient woman 


movement. Professor Jiro Shimoda, of the “Tokyo Higher 

















From “‘Mysterious Japan” (Doubleday, Page). 
A TRIUMPH OF SKILL AND POMADE, 
Hairdressing in Japan requires from two hours to half a day, but the 


result is so solid, and the Japanese lady sleeps so carefully with her 
head on a wooden block, that one coiffure will last for several days. 














in 


her 





Women’s Normal School,” admits that 
Japanese women are not remaining “‘apa- 
thetic inspectors of what their sisters of 
America and England are doing for up- 
holding and asserting the cause of women.” 
Emma Sarepta Yule, a resident of Japan 
for a number of years, recalls in Scribner's 
Magazine the “first strictly feminine 
militant movement in the history of 
Japan,’’ when some embattled fisherwomen 
in 1919 started a near-riot in protest against 
the high cost of rice. The views of a number 
of eminent Japanese as to the old and 
“new’’ women in Japan are contrasted with 
the views of three more or less “‘radical” 
Japanese women, in the TJaikwan, a 
Tokyo monthly edited under the super- 
vision of Marquis Okuma. As summed up 
in ‘The Japan Year Book,” their ideas run: 


Marquis Okuma—While recognizing 
equality for woman in personal status, the 
Marquis says that the physical difference 
between men and women point to the 
corresponding difference in their heaven- 
ordained function. Political activity is 
strictly man’s province, not woman's. 

Dr. Nitobe—This eminent scholar and 
educationist takes exception to that time- 
honored article of faith in the education 
of Japanese women, namely, the ryosai 
kembo shugi (good-wife-and-wise-mother 
principle). What he can not well under- 
stand is why every woman should be cast 
in one uniform mold for good wifehood and 
wise motherhood, for such attributes can 
not be absolute, but must vary according 
to time and place. 

Women’s Views—We have only three 
or four women who have boldly appeared 
before the footlight to give expression to 
their opinion as to the truce position of 
women in Japan. These are Mrs. Akiko 
Yosano, a scholar and poetess, Miss 
*“Raicho” Hiratsuka, a “new woman,” 
and Mrs. Kikue Yamakawa, an English 
scholar whose husband, a socialist, has been 
imprisoned recently on the charge of having 
incited the rice riot in the summer of 1918. 

Mrs. Yosano, who wields a facile pen, 
takes her stand on the principle that women 
should be self-supporting and choose some 
suitable profession, an interesting observa- 
tion for a mother of numerous children, 
as Mrs. Yosano is. 

Miss Hiratsuka, on the other hand, holds 
a view that Japanese women should be 
faithful to the function assigned them by 
nature and be contented to remain as 
mothers, also an interesting observation 
for @ woman who is believed to be rather 
free about the question of marriage. 

Mrs. Yamakawa in the address recently 
delivered before a meeting of the Sociolog- 
ieal Society of Japan organized by uni- 
versity professors and other men of au- 
thority, made this remark; ‘‘ Let domestic 
drudgery, at least a greater part of it, be 
removed from the shoulders of mothers 
by some arrangement of common manage- 
ment, and let the eare of children be left 
in charge of those specially qualified for 
the task, to the end that the mothers be 
enabled to attend to some social service 
they choose. Of course the mothers may 
be left, if they prefer, to look to the nursing 
of their own children, but in that case it 
stands to reason that some allowance be 
made to them in suitable proportion to the 
saving effected in the expense for main- 
taining the public creches.” Mrs. Yamae 
kawa therefore occupies a position midway 
between the two. 
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TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
“Washington is the historic-center of the United States. Nothing 
so increases patriotism as a visit to the Nation's Capital, where 
America has written her history in sacred relics, memorials and 
magnificent architecture. Here are assembled the political, military 


and diplomatic forces that are making these United States @ world 
power. It is the duty of every citizen to see Washington and realize 
more fully the greatness of his Nation.”’ | 
































-we have no other city like it,aswe have 
no other man just like the great patriot 
from whom it takes its name wea 


COME! See the mighty mechanism of your country in 
action; Congress at work giving expressiori to your will; the 
Supreme Court gravely dispensing justice; the Treasury 
disbursing vast sums of money; the Patent Office protecting 
the inventive genius of the people; the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing producing bank notes and postage. 


At every hand something clamors for your attention in 
library, museum, gallery, corridor, hall, pavilion, alcove, sate 
and cabinet. The military uniform that Washington wore; 
the bullet that killed Lincoln; the sword that Grant flourished 
—hundreds of thousands of objects are preserved here that 
will fascinate you. 

Whether your journey takes you west or brings you. east, 
a convenient means of seeing the Capital City is provided 
by the liberal stop-over privileges of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. which passes through Washington, between New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis. 

A comprehensive and profusely illustrated “Guide to 
Washington” has just been issued by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, It is both interesting as a piece of literature as well 
as instructive and helpful in seeing Washington. A copy of it 
will be mailed to you gratis on receipt of the coupon below. 


timore 6 Ohio 
<= 





W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md 


Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the 32-page 


“Guide to Washington” issued by your Company. 


Street or R. FP. Diococcccceceee 








America's First Railroad 





Established 1827 
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SCIENCE IN JAPAN 


ODERN OR “WESTERN” SCIENCE dates in Japan 
from the commercial contact with the western world 
effected by Commodore Perry’s expedition. As with 

all her adopted western ways, she has taken kindly to it and to 
all its applications to industry. In the annual reports on scien- 
tifie progress issued by European learned societies, it is now quite 
usual to find Japanese names. Taking at random those on the 
progress of chemistry, compiled by the Chemical Society in 
London (1921), we find mention of the work of Inamura on 
aluminum nitrate; of Kodama on chemical sweeteners in use in 
Japan, especially the salts of leucic acid; of Kuhara and Kashima 
on transformations of hydrogenated naphthaline, and of Amatsu 
and Tsudji on the effect of chemical substances on bacteria. 

The great advances of the Japanese in medicine were first 
brought to our attention in the Russo-Japanese War, where their 
sanitary and hospital service opened the eyes of the world. They 
have always been at the front, in medical research, and especially 
in bacteriology, where Dr. Shibazaburo Kitasato perhaps stands 
at the head. Says The Japan Advertiser, as quoted in the Bulletin 
of the Japan Society (New York): 


‘ “Professor Kitasato may be ealled the father of bacteriological 

research in Japan, and is undoubtedly one of the greatest author- 
ities in the world, living or dead, on infectious diseases and on 
the prevention of their spread. It would be a prodigious sin to 
have such a man without an opportunity of utilizing his unique 
knowledge and his zealous proclivity for scientific research.” 

For this reason, the Kitasato Institute has been established 
at the medical college of Keio University. 

Some of the most recent work by Japanese in pure science has 
been done by students in the United States, as noted in an arti- 
ele by Katsuji Kato in The Japan Review (Chicago). Among 
other achievements Mr. Kato notes the brilliant work of Dr. 
Noguchi, of the Rockefeller Institute, leading to the discovery 
of the causative germ of yellow-fever; that of Nakahara on 
effects due to exposure to X-rays; Kosakai on osmotic pressure; 
discoveries in biological chemistry by a dozen or more students; 
a new hydraulic stomach-examiner, by Dr. Togami; and scores 
of others. Dr. Kato concludes: 

* “Tt is clear that the Japanese in the United States are mak- 


ing a definite contribution to the advancement of scientific 
knowledge, which is of vital importance to human welfare.” 


The progress of science and industry in Japan has been greatly 
fostered by the Japanese system of education, which, unlike that 


in England and America, is strictly nationalized. Says Dr. 


William M. McGovern in his ‘‘ Modern Japan” 


“On one point Japan has been extremely wise—practical, 
technical, and specialized education have been especially favored. 
The Government has a horror of seeing its young men full of 
general and scrappy information—of education such as we find 
it in India, which prepares a man for being only a doctor, a 
ldwyer, or a journalist, with the result that most become political 
agitators. Even in the Japanese primary schools we find evi- 
dences of specialization. In towns the elements of commerce 
and bookkeeping are given; in manufacturing districts ideas of 
industry, and the ends and means of engineering; in agricultural 
districts they are taught how to cultivate the soil most efficiently; 
while on the sea-coast scientific methods of catching fish are 
shown. Girls are everywhere instructed in sewing and cooking, 
and in many cases the elements of sericulture. 

‘*When we come to secondary education, we find institutions 
especially devoted to the teaching of agriculture, commerce, 
engineering, fishery, navigation. We find, in addition, appren- 
ticeship schools for all trades, technical continuation schools, 
and normal schools, where primary school teachers are trained.”’ 


In an article entitled “‘The Greatest University of the East,” 
contributed by Katsuji Kato to The Japanese Student (Chicago), 
we are told that in the Imperial University of Tokyo, the College 
of Seience alone comprises nine departments and controls six 

_ subsidiary institutions—a museum, an observatory, two botan- 
ical gardens, a seismological laboratory and a marine weiegest 
station. The faculty has forty-six professors. 


The enthusiasm for the study of practical sciences, especially 
technical sciences, such as chemistry and mechanics, as against 
purely intellectual science and literature, is a conspicuous feature 
of present-day Japan, says the editor of the Kokumin, a vernacu- 
lar paper, quoted in the Bulletin of the Japan Society. 


“This is further evidenced. in the kinds of books published 
and sold during the past year, for most of them were on such 
subjects as chemistry, mechanics, economies and finance.” 


“‘A Scientific Bureaucracy,” is what Japan is termed by 
Prof. Walter B. Pitkin, of Columbia University, in his book 
*“Must We Fight Japan?” This term is justified, he says, by 
what he calls ‘“‘the astonishing concentration of scientists and 
all other technical experts in the service of the state.” He adds: 


‘**Pre-war Germany was the first case of this in all history, and 
Germany became, in structure and in methods, a titanic corpora- 
tion. In 1914 Germany was, past all dispute, the most powerfv! 
social organization ever fashioned in the flesh, and but for ti 
Germans’ inability to understand the workings of other men’s 
minds, they would now be well on their way to rule the world. 

“Now, in every detail, Japan to-day duplicates the best of that 
old German structure or else surpasses it. We have shown that 
the entire educational system there is governmental. So all the 
experts in the university laboratories are government employees. 
All the railways, telephones, telegraphs, the tobacco business, 
the salt monopoly, the camphor industry of Formosa, and a 
large majority of the manufacturing and banking concerns are 
likewise either owned outright or decisively controlled by the 
Government. Hence ail the thousands of experts in these many 
lines are civil servants. All this colossal organization centers 
around the Mikado, from whom all authority derives. It is still 
managed by the old clans and their Flder Statesmen, whose 
model of administration is not the British Parliament nor the 
American Congress, but the United States Steel Corporation and 
the Standard Oil Company. All observers, be they friendly or 
hostile to Japan, take off their hats to the sheer efficiency of this 
super-Prussian machine. Its accomplishments in Korea alone 
are, from the point of view of big business, magnificent.” 


The chemical industries in Japan date from about 1914, when 
they were “‘embryonic,” we are told by Michel Annebault, 
writing in Chemie et Industrie (Paris). Now the Japanese not 
anly manufacture most of the chemicals needed for local con- 
sumption, but export largely. The following is condensed from 
Mr. Annebault’s list: 


“* Matches. Japan is now one of the world’s principal producers 
owing to the rapid growth of the phosphorus and potassium 
chlorate industries. 

‘‘Todin. Japan exports much of this, extracting it from sea- 
weed at several points on the coast. 

. “Sulfuric Acid. Production, 3000 tons a day. 

“‘Gas and Coal Tar. Only one gas-plant in 1870; now about 
120, producing large quantities also of such by-products as benzol, 
cresol, naphthalene, carbolic acid, and tar derivatives. There are 
nearly 100 artificial dye factories. 

‘Oils and Fats. About $15,000,000 produced, with such allied 
products as soap, candles and glycerin. 

‘Rubber. Industry developed since 1887, with at present more 
than 100 plants. Two million dollars’ worth of rubber tires 
exported annually. 

‘* Paper.| An old industry. Since the introduction of machinery 
production of special Japanese varietics has risen to ten million 
dollars’ worth. i print paper is exported to China and 
India at the rate of about $9,000,000 a year. 

“Electrochemistry. This industry has been greatly developed, 
with resulting large-scale production of carbides, artificial 
graphite, metallic sodium, caustic soda, nitrie acid, chlorin and 
many other chemicals.” 


Besides these, Mr. Annebault lists artificial fertilizers, paints, 
lacs and varnishes, ceramics, enameled ware, glass, cement, 
plastic materials and sugar, and concludes: 


“‘It becomes evident that Japan has directed her mental and 
monetary resources to the manufacture of the products she 
imported in pre-war times mainly from Germany, and that she 
has succeeded to such an extent that she will beeome Germany's 
successful competitor in the foreign markets.” 
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WHY JAPAN TOOK KOREA 


fearing coming leanness for her population, annexed the 

Korean peninsula in 1910, it was, he? apologists say, in 
order to get bread and elbow room in which to make it. There- 
after the Korean who was hardy enough to shout “‘Mansei” (a 
thousand years of independence) where the Japanese officials 
could hear him was promptly punished as a rebel, often with a 
savage cruelty that the Japanese themselves have deprecated. 
It was land hunger, economic pressure, fear of the expanding 
white nations, especially of Russia, that the Japanese offer as 
excuses for depriving the ancient Hermit Kingdom of its inde- 
pendence, and they argue that the material benefits they have 
imported into Korea justify the invasion. “The Japanese 
people,” said a recent writer, “‘must either die a saintly death in 
righteous starvation, or expand into the neighbor’s backyard— 
and Japan is not that much of a saint.”” And the editor of the 
Tokyo Yorodzu, defending his countrymen’s right to emigrate to 
Korea, prior to the annexation, wrote ironically: ‘‘ How shall we 
dispose of our surplus millions? Our small country can hardly 
find room within its narrow boundaries to accommodate its 
yearly increase of half a million yeople. We can not kill them 
wholesale, nor can we fill up the Sea of Japan and make dry land 
for them to settle on. We would like to go to Kansas, or any- 
where but Hades, where we could escape starvation. But how- 
ever hospitable América may be, she refuses to receive so many 
newcomers all at once.” A similar cold attitude confronts Japan 
in Australia and wherever else the white man has hung his hat. 
Having nowhere else to go, Japan stept ashore in Asia, and 
her annexation of Korea has been recognized by the Powers as 
a fait accompli. 

But Korean writers and sympathizers tell a different story, 
arguing that Japan was incited more by greed than by need in 
her invasion of the Asiatic mainland, and that she is animated by 
the ambition to become the dominant Porer in the Far East. 
“Let it be first understood that the annexation» by Japat in 
1910 was an intolerable and unnecessary mistakée,”’ writes 
B. L. Putnam Weale, adviser in 1919 to the Chinese Goverti- 
ment on foreign affairs, and a recognized authority on the Far 
East, in “‘The Truth about China and Japan” (Dodd, Mead). 
“The acknowledged protectorate which had existed in that 
peninsula as a-result of the Manchurian War in 1904-05 was all 
that was necessary to safeguard Japan’s strategie interest, and 
anything more than a protectorate inevitably constituted an 
international danger. For if England requires in Egypt no 
more than paramountcy to guarantee a vital waterway in her 
water-empire certainly Japan has satisfied strategy when she 
has secured that no hostile forces can seize this hilly promontory 
which reaches out to within 100 miles of her coast.” 

With Korea it has been a case of which master—Russia, 
China, or Japan?—and the Land of the Morning Calm has known 
little to justify the titular phrase since the three began hungering 
for her soil. For a long period she was under the suzerainty of 
China, which by the fortunes of war was exchanged for the 
“‘protecting” influence of Japan. In 1860 Russia obtained con- 
cessions from China which threatened Korea’s sovereignty and 
alarmed the neighbor across the sea. At the end of the 
China-Japan War of 1894-95 the bond with China was definitely 
broken, and Korea’s independence was recognized by victorious 
Japan. Russia’s designs to spread into Korea were thwarted by 
the war of 1904-05, at the end of which Japan again recognized 
the sovereignty of Korea. But, under the Convention of Novem- 
ber 17; 1905, said by the Koreans to have been wrung from the 
Emperor and his cabinet by foree and fraud, the country was 
placed under the protectorate which five years later resulted in 
formal annexation. The peninsula was ripe for plucking by 
anybody, argue the Japanese, and Kotaro Michizuki, a member 
of the Japanese Parliamentary Commission, pointedly declared 
at the time of annexation: ‘‘ President Roosevelt took the Canal 
Zone because it was essential for the same reason. Only — 
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Colombia was not menacing the very existence of the United 
States, while Korea certainly was menacing Japan through her 
intrigues with Russia.” 

But Japan made return to Korea, we are told, with many im- 
provements, sovial, economie and material. ‘Less than ten 
per cent. of the area of the country, and less than half its arable 
land yere under cultivation when the Japanese annexed the 
peninsula,” writes Dr. Arthur Judson Brown in “The Mastery 
of the Far East” (Seribner’s). The conquerors, he says, have 
established sanitary measures, installed water and sewerage 
systems, opened free hospitals and dispensaries in the principal 
cities, and extended railways, highways and telegraphs. Affores- 
tation is ariother boon which the Japanese have brought into 
Korea. Millions of young trees were set out on bare hillsides, 
and April 3 was officially designated as Arbor Day, on which 
Koreans, especially schooi children, were urged to set out trees 
which the Government furnished. Some of the acts which have 
given offerise to the Koreans were inevitable, says Dr. Brown, 
but he argues that “‘it is not possible for a conqueritig army in 
time of war to sweep through a country and not incur the fear 
and hatred of the native population; and Japan had to do this 
twice.” Looking at the matter as fairly ds possible now, con- 
tinues Dr. Brown, 

‘I believe that the balance inclines heavily in favor of the 
Japanese. I do not defend some of the things that they have 
done. I sympathize with the Koreans. They would be unworthy 
of respect if they did not prefer their national freedom. One can 
understand why the injustice of their own magistrates seemed 
less irksome than the stern justice of alien conquerors. Never- 
theless I confess to sytipatliy also with the Japanese. They 
were forced to oceupy Korea to prevent a Russian oceupation, 
which would have menaced their own independence as a nation. 
They are now struggling with their burden against heavy odds, 
with limited finanéial resources, and against the dislike and 
opposition of Koreans, Russians, Chinese, and most of the 
foreignets in the Far East. While we should as frankly discuss 
their methods as we would those of our own country in similar 
cireumstanices, we should avoid the error of assuming that we 
¢ati help the Koreans by unjust abuse of their rulers.” 


On the other hand, Japan’s occupation of Korea constitutes a 
black story of despotism, outrage and torture, relates Henry 
Chung in “‘ The Case of Korea”’ (Fleming H. Revell Company). 
Mr. Chung, who was a member of the Korean Commission to 
America and Europe, says that “ever since Japan went into 
Korea she has been practising upon the Koreans Turkish cruelty, 
with German efficiency and Japanese cunning. . . . At the very 
moment when the Japanese statesmen are making public state- 
ments that they love the Koreans as their brethren, villages are 
being wiped out, innocent men and women are being beaten to 
death behind prison bars. The promises of reform, almost before 
they have left the mouth of official Tokyo, are being washed 
away in blood.” It is not for bread, but for power, says this 
Korean writer, that Japan has set her foot on the Asiatic main- 
land. “The ultimate objective of Pan-Nipponism is to consoli- 
date all Asia under Japanese domination, after which will come 
the settlement of the mastery of the Pacific. In order to dominate 
the continent of Asia, it is necessary for Japan strongly to en- 
trench herself in Korea so that she may use that territory as a 
base of military operations. In this respect, and in it alone, 
the holding of Korea is essential to Japan.”’ Political and 
judicial oppression have been introduced, Mr. Chung further 
charges in his indictment, and the social evil is not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged. Habeas corpus is unknown, and every 
man is considered guilty until he proves his innocence. Despotic 
power is placed in the hands of the police, and, according to a 
comment taken by the writer from the Japan Chronicle, it was 
stated in Parliament that “it was usual for a gendarme, who 
visits a Korean house for the purpose of searching for a criminal, 
to violate any female inmate of the house and take away any 
article that suits his fancy.” Among many instances of brutality 
charged to the police is the following, which Mr. Chung takes 





from an account written by Dr. Frank W. 
Schofield, a Canadian medical missionary 
to Korea: 


“T saw an old man two days ago whose 
three sons and three grandsons were taken 
out of his house, tied in a row and then 
hayoneted to death for shouting ‘Long live 
Korea.’ He begged the soldiers to kill him, 
but they refused. He is now going insane. 
Think of it! The youngest grandson was 
only fifteen years old. But these are the 
methods employed by militaristic Japan in 
maintaining law and order among an un- 
armed people. I saw a schoolgirl who has a 
sword cut on her back; she had been at- 
tacked by a high officer. I have seen a boy 
whose leg was burnt with hot irons to make 
him give information, and a man who was 
hung up by one finger to the ceiling for the 
same purpose. Two women were killed; 
one shot and the other sabered because the 
officer said they were stubborn and would 
not obey orders. Their orders were to go 
home while the Japanese troops murdered 
their husbands.”’ 


Mr. Chung charges that the Japanese 
are attempting to destroy all native ideals, 
and as to the material reforms introduced 
by Japan, he says: 


“It is true that roads have been built, 
streets widened, sanitation improved, tele- 
graphic and postal communications ex- 
tended and afforestation encouraged. But 
the Korean people have paid for them, and 
Korean virgin forests have been devas- 
tated at a hundred-fold greater rate than 
afforestation has been accomplished. Fur- 
thermore, a close examination of the ma- 
terial improvements made in Korea reveals 
that only such improvements have been 
made as would profit the Japanese. What 
benefits the Koreans have received are in- 
cidental and accidental.” 


However, most of the atrocities are said 
to have been committed during the Korean 
uprising in 1919, due largely, we read in 
“The Japan Year-Book,” to the native 
Christian students, followers of the quasi- 
religious sect known as Tendokyo (Heaven- 
ly Path), who were ‘“‘soon joined by idlers 
and rowdies.”” Since then, according to the 
editor of The Missionary Review of the 
World (New York), material reforms have 
been introduced by the Japanese. The 
gendarmerie have been replaced by civil 
police, and Japanese officials known to be 
sympathetic with the Koreans have been 
put in administrative posts. ‘‘We deplore 
the atrocities perpetuated in the attempt 
to erush the Korean uprisings,’ write T. 
Iyenaga and Kenoske Sato in “‘Japan and 
the California Problem” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). ‘‘Whatever may have been the 
advisability of adopting drastic measures 
to nip the Korean revolt in the bud, a re- 
volt which, if leniently dealt with, might 
have resulted in far greater sufferings of 
the people, it ean never be proffered as a 
plea for the committing of inhuman deeds. 
Fortunately, a change of heart has come 
to the Mikado’s Government, which, by 
up-rooting the militaristic régime, is now 
resolutely introducing liberal measures and 
reforms in Korea.” 
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HE GRAND DINING SALON 
of the S.S. “Paris”—a triumph of 
French art. It is in such charming 
environment that the traveler be- 
comes acquainted with the justly 
famed cuisine Francaise. Here deli- 
cacies beloved by the connoisseur 
are prepared by chefs of discernment 
—master artists. Whether on the 
giant Paris or on the other vessels 
of the fleet, one will find a culinary 
skill au supreme degre that has long 
distinguished the Compagnie Gen- 
érale Transatlantique. 


Write for illustrated booklet D2 con- 
taining valuable travel information for 
tourists in France —also interesting 
features of the French Line fleet 


“oteench Line 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 


19 STATE ST. NEW YORK 
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Courtesy of Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





THE FAR-FLUNG OCEAN ROUTES OF JAPAN'S LARGEST STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s regular freight or passenger service is shown by the solid, and occasional service by the broken, lines. 





THE MARU SHIPS ON THE TRADE LINES OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


APAN’S MARVELOUS ADVANCE as a factor in the 
seaborne trade of the world has been noted on another page, 
with figures showing the growth and present size of her 
merchant fleet. Mention has also been made of the care, 

forethought and expense on the part of the Government, which 
has been so largely instrumental in bringing about that progress. 
Japan’s first ship-bounty law was enacted in 1896. As a result of 
these twenty-five years of encouragement and enterprise, the sub- 
sidized Japanese steamship lines have become formidable com- 
petitors of the great British and American companies engaged 
in the Pacifie trade. Japanese ships carry Japanese passengers 
and Japanese goods to nearly every important port in the world. 
Of 13,000 ships entering Japanese ports in 1919, 10,643 were 
Japanese, says “‘The Statesman’s Year-Book.’’ There are now, 
to cite a few facts from ‘‘The Japan Year-Book’s” chapter on 
Japanese shipping, five great subsidized steamship companies 
earrying both freight and passengers: the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
whose routes are given in the above map; the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, the Nissen Kisen Kaisha, and 
the Nan-yo Yusen Kaisha. Non-subsidized ships are said to be 
mostly tramp steamers, engaged chiefly in trade confined to the 
Far East. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha last year owned 37 ships 
of more than 1000 tons, a total tonnage of 457,494, as well as 
45 smaller steamers. The scope of this company’s activity 
is sufficiently indicated by the map. Its most important lines 
earrying both passenger and freight are those to London, Seattle, 
India, Australia, South America, and New York via Panama. 
The Osaka Shosen Kaisha’s steamers, with a tonnage of 326,840, 
are engaged in service to the Asiatic mainland, in a freight and 
passenger line to Tacoma, and in recently started services to 
Europe, South America and the South Seas. The most important 
passenger and freight service of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha is the 
line between San Francisco and Shanghai via Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama and Kobe. The Nissen Kisen Kaisha devotes its attention 
to Chinese river trade, while the Nan-yo Yusen Kaisha confines 
its activities to trade with the South Seas. 

Thus the Japanese merchant flag, once a rare sight, is becoming 
more and more familiar in the harbors of the world. Watchers 
of ships in port as well as travelers to far shores have alike 
frequently noted with curiosity the word maru, which appears 


as the second part of the name of every Japanese merchant 
steamer, like the Tenyo Maru. Ships of war, like the now 
famous Muisu, do not carry this suffix. Various and unsatis- 
factory have been the explanations of the meaning of this word, 
and of the reasons for its universal use. The Portland Oregonian 
has come to the conclusion that ‘‘to grasp the true meaning of 
the word, one must be of Japanese birth, and it were as well, 
perhaps, for all Westerners to content themselves with inter- 
preting it as ‘steamship.’”’ In a discussion which it says is 
based on an article in a Japanese shipping magazine called 
Japan, The Oregonian tries to throw some light on the meaning 
of this strange “‘bit of cabalistic nomenclature.”” Maru, we 
are told, means neither ‘‘steamship”’ nor “‘ocean.’”’ It does 
signify ‘‘in a material way a spiritual concept.” We read on: 


“The Japanese themselves are not quite sure about it, when 
it comes to the quibble. It is ancient of ancients, one of the 
oldest and most venerable words in their language. Literally 
it translates as ‘round,’ hence implying the completeness and 
perfection of ‘circle.’ From this understanding of its meaning is 
derived its application to precious things, to children, for ex- 
ample. “The son and heir was once entitled to add the word 
‘maru’ as a suffix to his name in testimony to his importance 
and value to the line. Later it became associated with the 
architecture of feudal castles, and these because of their round 
watch towers received the name as their own. Thence it was 
but a step to the sea. 

“Tt is said that the warships of Commodore Perry, when they 
sailed into Yeddo Bay, seemed to the Japanese who watched their 
impressive entrance to be veritable floating castles. They called 
the ships by that name and it was so that al) great sea-going 
craft came to be known as ‘marus.’ When Japan forsook her 
policy of isolation, built fleets of her own, and sailed the seven 
seas, the word was retained in that significance. Yet there 
are other versions of its meaning less historical, but no less 
interesting. : 

“‘One of these relates that the argosies of Japan, in the dim 
past, were known as ‘marus’ because they frequently held the 
fortunes of princely houses. In this sense the application was 
literally that of ‘the precious one,’ as applied to the momentous 
character of the enterprise. Still another version of its relation 
to the sea is found in the insular character of Japan, when to the 
islanders the ocean compassed them about as an insuperable 
boundary. Thus the sea signified not only a complete circle, 
but a perfection of isolation, and the word ‘maru’ became for- 
ever linked with the ocean.”’ 
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A Tire that Will be Known Everywhere 


Seiberling Cord Tires will become known through high average 
performance on the road, the one thing that can assure general accept- 
ance and wide distribution. 

— This company began its service to the public with the definite 
policy of building only a high-grade product and of putting the Seib- 
erling name on none except the best cord tire it could build. 

It had the advantage of beginning with adequate experience, its 
executives having all worked together for many years in the same 








‘SY business, and having always worked under a manufacturing policy of 
N continuous improvement of product. 


It had the further advantages of adequate factory equipment, free 
mire of all excessive inventories and liabilities; and without established 
died methods and practices of manufacturing and distributing which 
might be inefficient and yet hard to change. 


‘| SEIBERLIN 
CORDS 











ord, These very important considerations made it possible to combine 
vian the latest, and correct, methods and materials into one product. 

si The Seiberling Cord Tire has had a thorough testing and will give 
ton. a good account of itself. Distribution has begun and will be extended, 
s is as rapidly as we can be assured that the factory standard of excellence 
Hed is maintained and that the man who sells Seiberling Tires is assured 


of sufficient product to give real sales service to his customers. 





: SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY AKRON, OHIO 





the The one phase of the tire industry . I am personally happy to feel that 
ally that has always had greatest interest for we are in position in the Seiberling 
and 
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me personally, is the opportunity con- 
stantly offered for new developments. 

Progress in the improvement of 
automobile tires is still going on and 
there is room for great new achieve- 
ments in increasing the durability of 
tires and reducing the cost for the 
benefit of the traveling public. New 
and better methods of manufacture, 


Rubber Company to devote ourselves 
whole-heartedly to solving these prob- 
lems, and believe we shall help the tire 
industry to give the public better, 
more reliable, and more enduring 
tires than haveever yet been manu- 
factured. 


In the months in which we have 
been developing the Seiberling Cord 


led more efficient and less costly distri- Tire, we have already found opportu- 
eel bution, better service to the user—all nity to incorporate improvements 
a offer opportunity. that will show results in service. 
ere 
68s 
TO TIRE DEALERS: Seiberling 
iim Cord Tires are distributed through 
the regular retail channels. We desire to 
on establish connections with good busi- 
oe ness men who agree with us that high- 
- grade products and service to the user 
* form the right basis for a lasting and 


ie mutually profitable relationship. Write 
or wire Seiberling Rubber Company, President 
Akron, Ohio. 


le, 
or- 
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What’s:Her Mileage? 
Boss—at ’phone: “Bill, what’s the 
record on that five ton of ours? 
Jim recommends we buy another 
of the same make.”’ 
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‘68,000 


Head Mechanic—“Her hubodometer showed 68,000 last 
week, sir, and outside of gas, oil and grease we haven’t spent 
a cent on her in a year. That old girl’s got real stuff in her. 
I wish the rest of ’em had as good a record.” 


* * * * 


Bill’s opinion of trucks isa pretty safe guide. If you haven’t 
a Jim or a Bill in your organization, ask a garage man. He 
knows trucks at their best—and at their worst. 


He knows which parts get the hardest usage, which are apt 
to wear out quickest, which are easiest to get at, which give 
the most trouble or the least trouble. 


Ask his opinion of Timken Axles. Are they sturdy? Are 
they simple in design? Are they accessible so that adjust- 
ments and repairs, if necessary, can be quickly and economi- 
cally made? 


Ask his opinion, also, about other important units. Your 
garage man’s opinion is unbiased because the only thing he 
can sell you is service. 


And don’t forget when you next buy a truck and are figuring 
up what it costs—not to purchase it but to own it—that 
you can protect your investment with a double guarantee of 
quality and service. The reputation of the truck builder and 
the parts maker stand behind your purchase of a truck 
equipped with nationally known, standardized units. 





THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 3, Bemers Street, London, W. 1. 


TIMKEN 
AXLES 
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Clamp it on 
bed or chair; 
or anywhere 


WRITE- 


Clamp it or 
stand it on 
your desk or 
table 


SEW- 


Clamp it on 
sewing ma- 
chine or table 


SHAVE- 


Clamp it on 
the mirror or 
any handy 
place 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


HE lamp of a thousand practical uses. 
Clamps—stands—hangs—anywhere and 
everywhere. All the light you need where and 
when you need it. Prevents eye strain—reduces 
light bills. No other lighting device like it. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and com- 
Clamp is felt-lined—can't $ 
scratch. Guaranteed five years. 5 
Complete with 8-ft cord and plug 
Get an Adjusto-Lite today. 
doesn’t carry it order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ices in U.S. A., complete with 8-foot cord, d 
cichet, “Brush Beass Finished $0.00; Statuary’ Boones or 
Nickel finish $6.50. West of Mississippi, prices 25¢ per 
lamp higher. 


TRADE XN 
4 


If your dealer 
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JAPAN’S POPULATION AND RESOURCES 


HE large part now being taken in 

world affairs by the Empire of Japan 
seems even more remarkable when wé.con- 
sider actual conditions. Japan itself, is 
about three times the size of the State of 
New York, and with all her colonies and 
dependencies is only about one-quarter 
larger than France. Approximately one- 
seventh of her land surface can be culti- 
vated, the rest being niountain and forest. 
Her population is something less than that 
of Germany, as now constituted. Most of 
her people are peasant proprietors working 
tiny holdings on which an American would 
starve. Taxes are heavy and living costs 
relatively high. Yet with all this she is 
accomplishing results that are literally 
astonishing. 


POPULATION AND REVENUE 


The Empire of Japan consists of five 
principal islands—Honshiu (the mainland), 
Kiushiu, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yezo), and 
Taiwan (Formosa); various island groups, 
including the Kuriles and the Pescadores; 
the peninsula of Chosen (Korea); and the 
southern half of the island of Karafuto 
(Sakhalin). Of these the mainland and 
Korea are by far the largest, each approxi- 
mating 33 per cent. of the total area, which 
is 260,738 square miles, or about the size 
of Texas. 

The population of Japan proper on 
December 31, 1920, according to “The 
Statesman’s Year-Book,”’ was 55,961,140, a 
little more than half that of the United 
It is increasing at a rate of about 
1.3 per cent. every year. The population 
of the Empire, including Korea, Formosa, 
ete., was, on the same date, 77,005,510. 
This indicates in Japan proper a density 
of 375 persons to the square mile, rather 


more than that of Germany, 332, and 


| considerably less than that of Holland, 


542, or Belgium, 652. For the Empire 
as a whole the density of the popula- 
tion is 295 to the square mile, which 
would seem to indicate that Japan 
has considerable room for growth within 
her own borders before she reaches the 
crowded condition of more than one Euro- 
pean country. A point of difference, how- 
ever, between Japan and Europe is that 
most of Japan consists of mountains. The 
two largest cities are Tokyo, with a popu- 
lation of 2,173,162, and Osaka, with 1,252,- 
972. All others are well under a million, 
the principal ones being, in order of size, 
(1920), Kobe, Kyoto, Nagoya, Yokohama 


| and Nagasaki. 


The revenues of Japan for 1921-22 are 
estimated by “The Statesman’s Year-Book”’ 
at 1,562,000,000 yen, about $780,000,000, 
approximately one-seventh of those of the 
United States. For the past five years, 
on the same authority, they have averaged 
1,305,000,000 yen annually, or about 
$652,000,000. The national debt is stated 
to be 3,115,038,383 yen, about $1,557,519,- 
191, or one-fifteenth that of the United 





States, the per capita debt of Japan being 
$27 and of the United States $238. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Owing to its mountainous nature, less 
than 15 per cent. of the soil of Japan is 
arable. It is nevertheless predominantly 
an agricultural country, about 65 per cent. 
of the people being small farmers or peas- 
ants, who hold three-fifths of the tillable 
land outright, cultivating the remainder as 
tenants. of the larger landowners. The 
average holding is about three acres in 
extent. The lack of cultivable land consti- 
tutes a very serious problem for the Japa- 
nese, but it is hoped that reclamation of 
waste spaces and intensive cultivation by 
improved methods can in time remedy 
this to some extent. Most of the work in 
the fields is performed by the peasants, but 
the Government is encouraging the breed- 
ing of live stock, so that animals are gradu- 
ally replacing human labor. The heavy 
land taxes make it impossible for the small 
cultivators and holders to live, in most 
cases, without some subsidiary occupation. 
Practically every family is, for this reason, 
engaged in some home industry, such as 
weaving, basket-, paper-, or braid-making, 
ete. The peasants are miserably poor and 
much burdened with debts, on which the 
rates of interest are extremely high, from 
10 to 15 per cent. being the legal rate. 

The principal crops in their order are 
rice, barley, rye, wheat, tobacco, and tea. 
Of these the rice crop, approximating 
250,000,000 bushels per annum, is consid- 
erably the largest, being about 60 per cent. 
of the total. 

Nearly a fifth of the farm land of Japan 
is devoted to the growing of rice, which is 
of good quality and is the chief food of the 
Japanese people. As Mr. R. P. Porter nptes 
in “Japan, the Rise of a Modern Power” 
(Oxford Press, New York): 

Rice, besides being the staple food of the 
people, is the basis of the national drink, 
sake, and its importance is equal to that of 
all products combined. It is grown in two 
varieties, glutinous and non-glutinous, and 
it is from the latter variety, which forms 
about one-tenth of the crop, that sake is 
brewed. The area under rice has increased 
80 per cent. in the last thirty-five years, 
and is believed by many to have reached 
its maximum. Irrigation, chiefly from 
rivers and reservoirs, but also from lakes, 
wells, and springs is universal in the culti- 
vation of paddy-fields, and farming com- 
munities frequently combine to install a 
mechanical pumping-plant. Good paddy- 
fields can be made to bear rice crops in 
summer, and barley and other crops in 
winter. 

About a million Japanese are employed in 
raising tea, which is universally drunk in 
Japan, and about 120,000 acres of land are 
required for tea culture. Tea-raising cen- 
ters about the town of Shidzuoka, and the 
chief tea port is Shimidzu. Eighty per 
cent. of Japanese tea exports go to America. 

In the Japanese farmers’ economy, notes 
“The Japan Year Book,” “sericulture” 
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or silk culture, “plays almost as important 
a part as rice culture.’’ The Government 
encourages the planting of mulberry trees, 
and has established a Sericulture Institute. 
[f it were not for the subsidiary occupation 
furnished by the silk business, ‘‘the small 
Japanese farmer would hardly be able to 
maintain himself the year round.” As 
“The Japan Year. Book” continues: 


By rearing the worms in the three seasons 
of spring, summer and autumn, farmers 
ean at least double the amount obtained 
from ordinary farming alone. The dis- 
covery that the hatching season may be 
freely regulated by keeping the eggs in 
cool places has made it possible to under- 
take summer and autumn rearing and to 
double the output of cocoons. As seri- 
culture has seldom succeeded when con- 
ducted on a large scale, it looks as if it 
were especially designed for the benefit of 
otherwise hard-driven small farmers. . . . 
One thing that is specially satisfactory is 
that the art of feeding the worms seems to 
have made no small progress recently, for 
the rate of cocoons obtained per one egg- 
card hatched has increased about twenty 
per cent. during the last seven years. At 
any rate, Japanese being proverbially deft- 
handed are believed to do the job with bet- 
ter suecess than their rivals, the Italians 
and Chinese. About seventy to eighty 
per cent. of the total output of raw silk pro- 
duced in Japan is of coarse size. This is 
because Japan’s best customer, America, 
which takes about eighty per cent. of the 
total output, prefers coarse yarns from 
Japan, getting the supply of finer silk 
yarns from France and Italy. 


About half the land area of Japan, or 
46,318,350 acres, is*forest, and of this about 
50 per cent. is owned either by the State 
or by the imperial family. The Japanese 
have always been devotedly attached to 
their trees, and scientific forestry methods 
are in use throughout the country. Tree 
conservation is everywhere studied, refor- 
estation is continually going on, and the 
utilization of by-products for fuel, fertiliz- 
ers, tanning, dyeing, ete., is carefully en- 
couraged. Professor A. 8. Hershey, in 
“Modern Japan,” states that there are over 
sixty institutions in which forestry is 
taught, in twelve of which it is the exclu- 
sive subject of study. The net revenue 
derived in 1910 from the products and by- 
products of the forests was, so says this 
authority, about 7,000,000 yen ($3,500,- 
000). In five years the productivity of the 
forest areas, under strict governmental 
supervision, increased more than 60 
per cent. 

Other writers on Japan call attention to 
the groves of bamboo of many varieties, 
which are a perfect treasure houseefor the 
Japanese. The roots are edible, and the 
slender stalks are used for myriad purposes, 
from umbrella ribs to seaffolding. 

The fosterirg care given by the Govern- 
ment to camphor-trees and. the camphor 
industry is noticed by several authorities. 
Millions of young trees are set out yearly, 
and all wasteful and expensive.methods 
are rigorously forbidden. By the preserva- 


tion and judicious exploitation of the 
trees Japan has made herself the leading 
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Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Again we offer, and urge you to accept, 


this new teeth-cleaning method. 


Millions now employ it. Leading den- 
tists, nearly all the world over, are urging 
its adoption. The results are visible in 


whiter teeth wherever you look today. 
Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war on 
fim. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 


past did not effectively combat it. 


Film is that ‘viscous coat you feel. It 


clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
and these two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. The paste is called Pep- 
sodent. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which 
brings five desired effects. Approved 
by modern authorities and now advised 
by leading dentists everywhere. All 
druggists supp'y the large tubes. 































Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. It 
also clings to teeth, and in fermenting it 
forms acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch di- 
gestant in saliva. She also puts alkalis 
there to neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth protecting forces, twice a day, 
are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. Teeth with 
film or starch or acids are not white or 
clean or safe. You know yourself, no 
doubt, that old tooth-brushing methods 
are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To 
all in your home they may bring new 
beauty, new protection for the teeth. 





10-Day Tube Free * 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 488, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Cnly one tube to a family. 
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A Month of Summer Now! 


To the West Indies 
Panama, South America and Windward Islands 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 


offers two Cruises by the splendid 


“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN”’ 


22,200 tons displacement 
THE LARGEST STEAMER TO THE TROPICS 
Oil-burning; no coal dust—cinders—soot 


Leaving New York 
Jan. 21st and Feb. 21st 


Each Cruise 27 Days Fares from $300.00 
Havana (Cuba), Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Panama), La Guayra 
Venesuela), Port of Spain and La Brea (Trinidad), Bridgetown 
Barbados), Fort de France and St. Pierre (Martinique), Charlotte 
Amalia (St. Thomas), San Juan (Porto Rico), Nassau (Bahamas), 
Hamilton (Bermuda). 
All the Comforts of the Best Hotels 

Luxurious Suites, Cabins with Bath, Cabins with Toilet, Electric 
fans in every room. Wide promenade spaces, swimming pool. 

Special orchestra carried. 

NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 


For raies and full information apply to local agents or 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Traffic Agents 





COLISEUM 
CHICAGO 





g are eordially 4s invited tovisitour Cxchibital Lhe 
Lato Shows, Néw Yor sy 31 ~ Chica ~ Space 19=29 


wcamnotaccepel thi ib Snytlation,te ave Yous: y Dealer 
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A.SCHRADER’S SON, INC. 
MAKERS OF THE SCHRADER UNIVERSAL TIRE VALVE 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
CHICAGO TORONTO 














JAPAN’S POPULATION, WEALTH 
AND RESOURCES 
Continued 


source of the world’s supply of this com- 
modity. 

Japan’s salt supply comes entirely from 
sea water, which is drained on natural and 
artificial marshes. 

Fishing, as is natural in an island empire, 
is one of the leading industries of Japan, 
no less than a million families being en- 
gaged in the various enterprises connected 
with it, which are carefully fostered and 
extended by the Government. Fish are 
everywhere abundant along the coasts, 
from the tropics to the frozen seas. ‘‘The 
Statesman’s Year-Book”’ gives the value of 
the raw marine products in 1918 as 
171,185,081 yen, and that of the manu- 
factured products as 139,210,456 yen, 
a total of 310,395,537 yen, or about 
$155,197,768. Further information on 
Japanese fisheries is taken from Mr. 
Porter’s books: 

At the Marine Biological Station in 
Sagami over four hundred species of marine 
products have been classified which are of 
importance either as food or as fertilizer, 
or as providing material for various in- 
dustries. The species chiefly fished for 
are the bonito, sardine, tunny, tai, anchovy, 
mackerel, and yellow tail, and of shell- 
fish the seaear and oyster. But the vast 
majority of Japanese fishermen, with their 
unseaworthy craft that can barely sail 
against the wind, must confine their opera- 
tions to within a very short distance of 
land, and the effect of many years of reck- 
less and improvident fishing is now being 
felt, some species having become almost 
extinct. Modern methods are adopted 
but slowly; the curing business is still in 
its infancy, and, finally, lack of capital 
makes speedy and effectual reform im- 
possible. 

The two most important minerals of 
Japan are coal and copper. She has large 
deposits, both of bituminous and anthracite 
coal and, with her acquired Manchurian 
rights, has an enormous total supply. She 
ranks third to-day among copper-producing 
nations, and has a fair annual yield of 
petroleum, with a good prospect of further 
development. Petroleum has become so 
important a factor in modern industry 
that it may be well to quote Mr. R. P. 
Porter's remark that— 

Real progress in the production of pe- 
troleum commenced when the aid of Amer- 
ican geologists and engineers was first 
sought forty years ago. The oil-fields are 
mainly situated in the inner zone of North 
Japan. Until the early 90’s shallow hand- 
dug wells were the usual feature, but Amer- 
ican methods have since been more gener- 
ally adopted, and wells have been sunk to 
depths of 230 fathoms. There are now 
3,000 producing wells on the Echigo field 
alone, and some remarkable gushers have 
been tapped. 


Sulfur is abundant in Japan, the coun- 
try being largely voleanic, and gold, silver 
and zine are also mined in considerable 
quantities, as well as a small amount of 
lead and of antimony. Iron is found, but 
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LTH in amounts wholly insufficient for the 
rapidly increasing national needs. The 


value of the product of the principal cats cA Petter 
minerals in 1919, as given by ‘‘ The States- eoay 
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WHAT IS JAPANESE DEMOCRACY ? 
A DIALOGUE 


The Talkers: 
FRANKLIN Cray, an American newspaper man, on his way 
to Japan. 
Suicerv Matsumoto, a Japanese merchant of New York 
on his annual visit to Japan. 

Scene: 
An American railway train crossing the continent to San 
Francisco. The American and the Japanese are the only 
persons seated in the smoking compartment of the Pullman. 
Through the Middle Western States the train moves swiftly, 
in a fog that closes up on the windows like gray felt. The 
lights of the compartment show the Japanese merchant, with 
a studious air, reading a large heavy volume. The American 
newspaper man has fallen asleep with a Japanese-English 
magazine lying on his knees. At his side is a pile of periodical 
literature about the Orient. In his sleep a movement of his 
arm sends these magazines with a clatter to the floor. He 
wakes to find the Japanese merchant picking them up and 
laying them on the seat. 


Cray: (Coming to with a start) Gosh, I dreamt I was there! 

Marsvumoro: (Smiling) You mean in Japan? 

Cuiay: Yes, my newspaper is sending me there to find out every- 
thing about the place and the people in ninety days. 

Matsumoto: You may not find out everything, but you can find 
out a great deal in that time. If you like, you can begin 
now to pick up information. I am going back on my annual 
business visit, which I have been making regularly for the 
past six years. 

Cray: One of the things that puzzles us, is how you people have 
an Emperor, who is-really.a supreme sovereign, having at- 
tributes almost of divinity, and yet you stress so much the 
fact that Japan is a democracy. 

Martsvumoro: I'll answer that by quoting a Japanese correspon- 
dent, Adachi, of the New York World. Read this. (Hands 
Clay a newspaper clipping taken from between the leaves 
of his book.) 


Cray: Thank you. (Holds the clipping and reads as follows:) 
“The attitude of the people of Japan toward their Im- 
perial House . . . has never been seen since the days of 
Abraham, the patriarch. A number of foreign observers of 
Japan have written learnedly of ‘Emperor worship’ and 
‘theocratic form of government’ in Japan. But these are 
all half-truth. We, the people of Japan, do not worship our 
Emperor in the sense the American understands that word. 
To the popular mind of Japan the Emperor is and has 
always been an Over-Father of the people. He has never 
been a political autocrat and dictator. When our farmers 
suffer from a drought or tidal waves, their eyes turn in- 
stinetively to the palace. And for the simplest reason in 
the world—they have always known the Emperor as the 
very first person to come to the help of the distrest. One 
of the most familiar among the old tales of classic Japan 
pictures the Emperor stripping himself bare on a wintry 
night that he might the more realize the trials of his people 
battling against the rigor of a heartless season. This ex- 
plains the reason why the Constitution of Japan is the only 
bloodless charter of liberty known to history. It was not 
wrested from the hands of the sovereign; it was the free gift 
of the ruler to the ruled.”’ 


Matsumoto: That’s elear, isn’t it? (Clay nods.) 
Authentic, too. 

Cuay: Well, what about your Elder Statesmen—are they the 
men higher up? 

Matsumoto: The Elder Statesmen owe their position to the 
achievements of their careers and their judgment is 
ealled upon by the Emperor for the consideration of im- 
portant national affairs, especially for the selection of the 
Premier. Formerly the Elder Statesmen often wielded great 
influence upon the direction of Japan’s domestic as well as 


international policies. But just about the time you people 


pretty 


begin theroughly to understand the Genro, which you call the 
Elder Statesmen, we are discovering that as democracy grows 
stronger the Genro become weaker and must eventually fade 
away. They were great men all, in their day, as the World's 
Japanese correspondent truly says, especially in the diffi- 
cult periods preceding and following the restoration of the 
Imperial House to power. To-day, he explains, they are 
as much an anachronism in the political life of Japan as a 
horse-car would be on Broadway. They have no status in 
the governmental system of Japan, nor does the Constitu- 
tion of the Empire recognize any such body as the Genro. 

Cuay: But they are there with the punch, just the same, are they 
not? 

Matsumoto: (Laughs) They have had the punch in their day 
and one of them still exercises marvelous power, as the 
World’s correspondent says. They fill the tremendously 
important position of being the intimate and personal 
advisers to the throne; they are consulted by the Emperor 
on all the grave questions of the state—so important that 
the Premier would not dare to decide without the sanction 
of the Emperor himself. 

Cray: And when the Elder Statesmen pass out, what then? 

Matsumoto: The Privy Council remains, but whether it will 
take the place of the Elder Statesmen depends on the ability 
of the men who compose it. But you can be sure of this, 


as Adachi relates, that the dominance of state policies by 
an oligarchy is out of fashion in Japan as everywhere else. 
Cuay: Sinee you say fashion, what will be Japan’s next showing? 
Matsumoto: Oh, we don’t change as quickly as the fashions, 
though we do admit that in becoming modernized we are 
good specimens of what you ¢all fast workers. 


Our changes 
now lead us towards party government on an approved pat- 
tern, for instance, of such a democratic state as England. 
Moreover, the leading political students of Japan believe 
that under the newly created Regent, Hirohito, Japan will 
become even more democratic than most of the Western 
democracies. 

Cuay: That’s putting it strong. 

Matsumoto: Well, you know how ardent a convert in religion 
is. We are converts to the ideas of Western democracy— 
and we are ardent. 

Cuay: But just how high a pressure of motive power does your 
ardor give you? 

Matsumoto: Making Japan a democracy may seem slow work, 
judged by Western ideas of progress, but from the Oriental 
standpoint, the process has been sudden and precipitous. 
That’s the remark of Adachi, who understands both Japan 
and America pretty well. 

Cray: But does he prove it? 

Matsumoto: See for yourself. He tells us that in 1899, the year 
after the Constitution of the Empire was adopted, when the 
first session of the Imperial Diet was opened, the number 
of voters was 467,887. To-day there are about 3,000,000 
voters, and this increase of voters results largely from the 
lowering of the tax assessment qualification that applies 
to voters. 

Cuay: But you are stili somewhat behind us in the matter of 
universal suffrage. Are you not? 

Matsumoto: (Smiling) Well, you yourselves were not madly 
precipitate in extending the suffrage to women. 

Cray: I don’t know. There are still some people who think we 
were hasty. 

Matsumoto: To give you an idea of the suffrage struggle in 
Japan, look at the second column of the clipping from the 
World I gave you and begin reading at the place marked 
two with a blue pencil. 

Cuay: (Reads the following.) 
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“Witness, for example, the progress of 
the universal suffrage movement in 
Japan, headed by such men as Yukio 
Ozaki, who had been an eloquent leader 
of the Opposition party called the Ken- 
seikai, and who was read out of it because 
of his uncompromising attitude on this 
very question of suffrage. It culminated 
in the stormy session of the House of 
Representatives in February, 1920, when 
Premier Hara found it imperative to 
invoke an Imperial decree to dissolve it. 
Witness, also, the political sentiment 
among the university students of Japan. 
The Imperial University of Tokyo has 
always been a political Wall Street of 
Japan. There one can almost always get 
the first hint of a coming storm; there 
they play the high polities without the 
least reservation and caution—it has 
proved so often the forerunner and foun- 
tain-head of political thought of Japan. 
And to-day the attitude of the student 
body there is extremely democratic. 
To be sure, the university students have 
been for some time democratic in their 
attitude toward domestie polities. But 
they have gone a step further now. In 
the past they have been consistently 
imperialistic in their attitude toward the 
foreign policy of the Empire—ever since 
the days of the Russian War, when they 
upheld with fiery enthusiasm the aggres- 
sive imperialism of the now famous Seven 
Professors, headed by Professor Tomizu 
of the Imperial University. All that is 
changed now. Instead of yelling their 
young heads off for the immediate occu- 
pation and annexation of everything 
east of La ~ Baikal, as they did sixteen 
years ago, they to-day would like to see 
a free and independent Korea. . . . 

‘Before the World War universal suf- 
frage was more or less an academic joke 
among the book-loving politicians of 
Japan. To-day it is ‘a burning question.’ 

“The measure for universal manhood 
suffrage was overwhelmingly defeated 
in the forty-third session of the Diet. 
But it remains as one of the livest corpses 
in Japanese polities. You can not keep 
it down. With the coming of universal 
suffrage, Japanese labor will come into 
its own, politically—and with more than 
one brass band. Then such men es 
Bunji Suzuki, who delights in the sonor- 
ous title of ‘the Gompers of Japan,’ and 
others out of the labor ranks will be sure 
to enter the list as the soldiers of democ- 
racy in Japan. 

“But after all is said and done, the 
newly created Regent, Crown Princes 
Hirohito, will do more for the general 
cause of democracy in Japan than any 
other one factor. 

“He will be the inspiration to the 
movement—an inspiration, moreover, 
in living flesh and blood. And in this 
case the inspiration is no other than 
the actual sovereign of Japan. The 
effect of this on the future of democ- 
racy in Japan is beyond all words.” 


Ciay: Speaking of labor coming into its 


own as a political factor, may I ask you 
something about Japan’s political par- 
ties? 


Matsumoto: Altho the representative 


system of Japan dates from 1890, the 
political party is of much earlier origin. 
The first political party in Japan was that 
of the Liberals, calied Jiyu-to, and it was 
founded in 1880. Then came the Pro- 
gressive party, founded in 1882 and in 
Japanese called Kaishin-to. The earlier 


American steam shovel from Wisconsin at work in Manchuria 


Manchuria— 
Where the Door is Open 


When the South Manchuria Railway Company began developing the 
resources of Manchuria fifteen years ago, the total foreign trade of the 
country was less than $60,000,000 a year. In the past three years the 
trade of Manchuria has averaged $400,000,000., 


A very considerable part of the overseas trade of this rapidly develop- 
ing country is with the United States, because it is to America that the 
builders of Manchurian industries have turned for modern machinery 
and railway materials. 


American manufacturers have found an Open Door in Manchuria 
for their products, and the return tide of Pacific traffic has brought to 
the United States an increasing flow of the products of the rich soil of 


Manchuria. 


The South Manchuria Railway has purchased in the United States 
$50,000,000 worth of locomotives, cars, rails and 
other materials, and the industries developed by 
it in the railway zone have imported $25,000,000 
worth of machinery and materials. In contrast 
to this Open Door for American products in 
Manchuria, the Far Eastern Review a few months 
ago showed that railways in neighboring provinces 
of China had purchased $67,500,000 of materials 


in Europe, but none in America. 


Manchuria, as its latent resources continue to 
be developed by modern engineering and agri- 
culture, will offer greater and greater opportuni- 
ties to American trade. 

The South Manchuria Railway, running through Chosen (Korea) 
and Manchuria, is the only railway in the Orient with all-American 


equipment. It conducts a chain of hotels-de-luxe, travel bureaus, 
and city and country clubs. 


For all information and free travel literature, write Mr. Yozo Entrance to Mukden Mausoleum 
Tamura, South Manchuria Railway Company, Trinity Building, of Manchu Emperor Ta-Tsung 
New York. on South Manchuria Railway. 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancauria 
® rattway © 
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Cuiay: What are the active political parties 
now? 
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party, an overwhelming majority. The | callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 

elections of the provincial assemblies a —- a wp you lift it right off. 

few months earlier resulted also in a tri- | you can lift off every hard cor, soft corn, corn 
umph of the Seiyukai. The restored | between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 


election system of the small district is — on oo of = te get — — of 
Wetec Ser Fam ” siete tt some aol eezone any drug store, anywhere. 
Bookle highly favorable to Seiyukai candidates. mo" Wesley and Co,, Cincinnati, 0. 


In Floor- ~* *¢ 
go pagent ty wer hay Cray: And after the Seiyukai? 


Matsumoto; Next we come to the Oppo- 
OAK FLOORING A42REAGK 1 4é ; , toe. oe 
1033 Ashland Block, Chicago sition party, the Kensei-kai, which was 
‘ formed in 1913; and then, the Kokumin- 
; to, or Nationalist party, organized in 
cee tp dahy | a a pees Peg om ware, furnitures mostsohaum, vases, books; for 


March, 1910, by members identified |. eet rei 4 cues, ete. (Reob it handy. 
je cement, mous since 
Cements 


























ae from grower by Prepaid Parcels with the Progressives. The Kokumin-to Avs eve —eie | full satisfaction 
° ° . Me le. A wile us. | 

2 2, eee oe ee is historically the remnant of the Pragres- MAJOR NS RETURING GO” New York 
ing of ver. 60 we yA Oe sive party created in 1882. Of the neu- 
foods. e guarantee prom delivery = 
and ship at pes gece, 0) 10 Ibs, $3.00. Money tral members of the Diet some follow the | 

one tooaammll HERTFORD, N.C Seiyukai, others the Kensei-kai, and so ORD OWN ERS 
on. As to the strength of the parties, . 
LEARN ABOUT WONDERFUL NEW POWER MAKER. 


h’s $2.50 Offer you will read in ‘“‘Thé Japan Yea: Book”’ eee ae see oes ate Sone aber nie 
plan books, that in June, 1920, the relative strength 1 syotem now on several of 
arti . : as ig t pa Ry bos : 


fj signe of artiotic of the various parties in the House of 
Bl tages, or two- Representatives was as follows: A. B. M. Co., Box 1033, Brightwood, Mass. 
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over 20 years an authority on plan- Kokumin-to 


sihelp and’ Klin ‘sPlans Koshin Club (newly formed ond —The Safety Razor—— 
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th grea pro-Seiyukai a iider> ae * 
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Cray: In what element does the strength 
ENI iS of the present Government lie? r7P A — E N T Sn 
Matsumoto: I have heard it said that the C.A.SNOW & CO  excissivety Since 1875 


PENCILS farmers form the strongest backing of the eas xe pod Cy ey a) 


present Government. Naturally their 


~= Oe peo power is more noticeable in the rural YOU C A have a business-profes- 
est degree. VENUS is the than in the town districts. 
let —_ Quality Pencil | |Cuay: Where we have the Congress, you 
n s . ° 
have the Imperial Diet, isn’t that so? 
17 perfect black degrees ’ etiam tnehenentalien Boston. Mass. 
and 3 copying Matsumoto: In a general way, yes. The ator, 3 Back Bay, 


At stationers and stores everywhere a » ‘ IN RS Whe to secure tent should 
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leges except in the discussion of budgets. é‘ 
th tter of budgets the Low _ iA Ge | ih 

ee gil over = Fa oo i ; : C Four Lee Tir €s that 

The term of the Peers in the Upper _— oo 4; went 84oomiles on 

| their rege air. 


House is seven years. The term of the 
commoners is four. Those members of 
the Upper House who occupy their seat 
through nomination by the Emperor are 
life-members. With the exception of 
the Hereditary Peers, all the other mem- 
bers of the House of Peers and of the 
House of Representatives receive two 
thousand yen, about one thousand dol- 
lars, normally, per year and free passage 
over the government railroads. The 
President and Vice-President of the two 
Houses are allowed five thousand and 








three thousand respectively, while the 

special allowance of 10,000 yen each to 
} the President of each House was voted | few & Dabbs, E. d- du Pont de Nemours 
reports: his Cadillac 


in 1910. ai om rt God Pundure- Prods nea 
. | t 18 months 
Cray: What are the functions of the | iginal air in & front tives. After 
E 9 34 miles the rear tires were retreadtd, 
mperor: but, up to that time had never been flat. 


Marsumoro: He has the right of convok- 
ing, opening, closing or proroguing the 
Imperial Diet, and also of dissolving the 
House of Representatives. He has the 
right to issue urgency ordinances, when 
the Imperial Diet is not sitting, to be 


ps submitted to its approval at the next 
off. session. He has the right to issue the 

ordinances necessary to put the laws in 
tL operation or to maintain public peace 


of and order. He has the right to take su- 
preme command of the Army and Navy 
and to determine the organization of the 
service. He has the right to declare war, 
make peace, conclude treaties, proclaim 
a state of siege, ete. 

Ciay: How about the House of Peers? 

Matsumoto: The House of Peers is com- 
posed, first, of Princes of the Blood; 
second, Peers, that is, Princes and Mar- 
quises who sit in virtue of their right when 
they reach the age of 25; third, Counts, 
Visecounts and Barons, who elect their 
representatives, stlected from among 
their respective orders; fourth, men of 
learning or of distinguished public service 
nominated by the Emperor; fifth, repre- 
sentatives of the higher taxpayers, 
elected from among themselves, one from 
one prefecture. Each of the three in- 
ferior orders of peerage may not return 
more than one-fifth of the total number 
of peers, while the non-titled members 
shall not exceed in number the aggregate 
strength of the titled members. 

Ciay: What about the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Marsumoro: According to the new elec- 
tion law of 1918-19 the House is com- 
posed of members elected by male Japa- 
nese subjects of not less than 25 years 
of age and paying a direct tax of not 
less than three yen as against the pre- 
vious limit of ten yen. The incorpor- 
ated cities containing not less than 
30,000 inhabitants form independent 
electoral districts, and are entitled to 

(Continued on page 68) 
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UCH records of continuous puncture- 

proof service are not unusual when 

Lee Puncture-proof tires are used. 

With sturdy Lee cord construction, rein- 

forced by a three-ply armor of steel discs, 
puncture-fear is a thing unknown. 


Shod with Lee Puncture-proofs, you can 
forget your tires, except to see that correct 
air pressure is maintained. 


While our puncture-proof type is univer- 
sally recommended for serious service, Lee 
regular Fabric and Cord tires are propor- 
tionately serviceable---carefully built, from 
best materials and with unusually heavy, 
tough, black rubber, non-skid treads. 
They, too, carry a generous guarantee. 


But, do not forget to use Lee G. S. (Govern- 
ment Specification) Grey Tubes. We know 
of no way to improve their air - holding 
qualities. 


Because of the greater scope of the Lee Line 
of Pneumatics, buying from a Lee Dealer is 
equivalent to having tires made to order 
for your particular service. 


Look for “‘Lee Tires’’ in your telephone Book. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices — 245 West 55 Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


PACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 
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LABOR IN MODERN JAPAN 


HE LABOR MOVEMENT and the labor problem, 

as we understand them, are extremely recent develop- 

ments in the Land of the Rising Sun. Until late years 
shops were small, most work was done in the home, and the 
relation between employer and employee was that of father 
and family, or master and servant. So for many years after 
the introduetion of modern ways, the Japanese capitalist had 
a remarkable advantage in an almost inexhaustible supply of 
cheap, contented labor. According to the industrial census of 
1918 there were 1,409,196 employees, more than half of them 
women, working in factories employing more than ten hands 
each; at the same time there were 464,727 miners, and five 
and a half million families devoting part or all of their time 
to agriculture. The factory system came in with a rush and 
brought with it the conditions which existed a century or more 
ago in industrial Europe. As Mr. Charles Merz writes of the 
development of Japanese industry in the New York World: 


“Hours have been long—even women in most silk and cotton 
mills have worked twelve hours a day. Wages have been low. 
Japanese laborers have demonstrated their ability to get along 
on wages that would mean starvation for an American. And of 
course, rice costs less than beef. Still, fifty cents a day is not a 
princely stipend. And fifty cents a day has been considered 


high. 

 chgain, women workers and child workers have been recklessly 
treated by mine and factory. Modern statistics are hard to 
get; but in 1918 there were apparently some 80,000 women 
working underground, in mines—and 22,000 of them were not 
yet twenty years of age; in 1912 there were half a million girls in 
the factories—and 50,000 of them, girls working twelve hours a 
day, had not reached the age of fourteen.”’ 

Discontent, bound to come under such circumstances, was 
enormously increased by the high prices, profiteering, and indus- 
trial boom that came with the war. As Mr. Merz quotes Bunji 
Suzuki, a leading Japanese labor leader: 

“The extreme rapidity with which industries grew, with new 
factories springing up like mushrooms while old establishments 
greatly increased their plants, resulted in a demand for work- 
men exceeding the supply, with the consequence that it became 
necessary for employers to better the treatment of their em- 
ployees out of fear that otherwise these might leave for service 
in other establishments where they might receive better treat- 
ment. Where such improvements were not granted voluntarily, 
they were often forced through by means of strikes.” 

Here was something new—strikes. Most strikes were for in- 
ereased wages, altho a Tokyo correspondent of The Nation 
points out that recently workers have been demanding freedom 
to join unions with recognition of those unions, and also a 
“dismissal allowance,” that is, advanced wages depending on 
length of service to be paid when shops shut down because of 
slackness of trade. On both points, says the writer, “‘the 
unions have actually won out in a number of places, and the 
second matter is now in greater or less degree in practise 
among Japanese employers.” In 1919, according to ‘‘The 
Japan Year Book,” there were 497 strikes, involving 60,000 
workers, the strikes having been most common in the mining 
districts. In October of the same year there were 792 labor 
organizations, with 230,000 members. The past six months, 
writes Mr. Merz in the World article already quoted, ‘‘have, 
despite hard times, been characterized by the most spectacular 
labor disturbances in the history of Japan—a strike in the great 
copper mines at Ashio, a ‘sympathetic strike’ (the most ap- 
proved Western technique) that took all the workmen from the 
Furukawa Smelting Works at Ashio, a strike in the Osaka 
Iron Works, and, finally, a strike in the Kawasaki Dockyard 
Company and the Mitsubishi Shipyard, the two largest ship- 
building companies in Japan.” In the last-named strike, 
during which 35,000 workmen marched through the streets 
of Kobe, the strikers apparently lost, most of them going back 
to work practically on their employers’ terms. But, agree several 
writers, the spectacular features of the strike, the order kept 


by the men, and the organizing ability shown, have made a 
very strong impression. Besides strikes there have been May 
Day processions, labor demonstrations and political labor move- 
ments. The Government has taken measures to repress agita- 
tion and relieve suffering. A tentative factory law passed in 
1916 regulates working hours and provides for relief to injured 
and incapacitated workers. A number of cooperative and 
mutual aid associations have come into being. 

In the seven years from 1913 to 1919 the cost of living in 
Japan is said to have practically trebled. A survey made in 
Tokyo among working families of the ordinary type, ‘““The 
Japan Year Book" notes, showed average monthly expenses 
per family to be 60 yen (S830), divided as follows: 


1.91 Communication ol 
5. 87 iz ‘ .03 
3.98 
3. 


Food a 
Rent 5 
Fuel. . d Amusement... . .03 
Clothing 22 Interest 10 
Health. . 2.78 Savings. . . ; 4s 
Education 1.77 


“é 


Very recent data on wages are difficult to obtain, but the 
following from ‘‘ The Japan Year Book”’ shows both the low leve! 
of wages in Japan and the recent rapid rise. These sums are ir 
yen, valued at fifty cents: 


Daily Wage 
1915 1918 
Day laborer : 55 

Farm laborer : lawetate a4 46 

Silk spinner (female)............ .33 
Blacksmith . ; 69 #1 
Shipbuilder ; Oe 96 
Carpenter. . ; ‘ .84 1.3 
Weaver (male). . .46 .79 
Weaver (female)... * a 50 


=o 


Maid servant (monthly) ee . Se dee 


Occupation 


The presence of great and newly acquired wealth is almost as 
important a factor in producing labor discontent as low wages 
or bad working conditions. ‘‘The Japan Year Book”’ cites the 
Jijias authority for the statement that Japan had in 1916 
2,201 families worth more than 500,000 yen. Fifty of these 
are ship-owners who have the European War to thank for 
their sudden fortune. With the exception of a very few old 
and noble families all these plutocrats have amassed their 
fortune during the last forty or fifty years. As the ‘Year 
Book”’ notes further, out of the 2,201 two each are credited with 
over two hundred millions, two each seventy millions, while 
thirty-nine are valued between ten and sixty millions each, 
the total plutocratic wealth being estimated at 347,000,000 yen. 

To-day there is much unrest in Japan, largely owing to the 
economic depression and the fact that prices are still held at a 
high level. It seems likely to a Tokyo correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post that ‘“‘unless the Japanese capitalists 
as a class apply generous and general remedies, greater troubles 
than those which have occurred may be expected.’ Professor 
Abe of Waseda University notes in an Evening Post article the 
rise of the democratic movement in Japan. The laboring 
classes, he says, are beginning to see how “‘ militarism holds them 
in bondage. They are demanding universal suffrage, for this, 
they believe, will overthrow both bureaucracy and militarism. 
Mr. Ozaki is to-day the leader of the movement for reduction 
of armaments and for universal suffrage. Great popular 
meetings are held wherever he goes.”” But Mr. Merz, in 
the World article already quoted, admits that while trade 
unionism is taking hold in Japan, it has not as yet any real ins 
ternational significance; that is, ‘‘organized labor in Japan 
affects neither for good nor for ill the foreign policy of its govern- 
ment.”” And a writer in The Far East (Tokyo) notes a setback 
in the labor movement, which he believes to be due to the 
economie depression and the appearance of factional tendencies 
in the Japanese labor ranks. He advises readers that ‘‘the 
awakening of organized labor must not be understood (without 
any qualification) in Occidental terms.” 
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Travel to the Orient 
on American Ships 





Government owned ships, your ships, have 
.\). brought the wonderland of the East within 


your reach. In one month you can travel to the 
Orient, in the Orient—and back. Now Yokohama 
is only 11 sailing days from Seattle. Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila are but a few days beyond. 
Twenty-two golden cruising days—with the tang of 
the salt sea, the bracing air, indolent days on shaded 
decks, soothing to jangled nerves. Now you can 
enjoy this surrounded with all the comforts and lux- 
uries of the finest American hotel, with American 
standards of food, service, and appointments—on 
American ships. 


New American Ships 


These swift, new, American vessels—21,000 ton 
oil-burners—are yours. Owned by the Government, 
operated by the Admiral Line, they offer comfort and 
speed that mark a new era in trans-Pacific travel. The 
social rooms are luxuriously appointed. The spacious 
staterooms are furnished like rooms at home—beds, 
not berths, all rooms on the outside, private baths in 
most. Every room has running water, bed-reading 
lamp, electric fans and radiators. The service—efficient, 
cheerful, American—persuades commendation. 


For accommodations and sailings address your local agent or 


The Admiral Line 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 17 State St., New York City 


Managing Operators for 


— 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every 
prospective traveler, If you are considering an 
ocean voyage anywhere, send the information blank 
now—no matter when you intend to go. You will 
receive without cost the Government's booklet of 
authentic travel information; complete description of 
the U. 8, Government ships that sail to the ports 
in which you are interested and descriptrve literature 
telling of places to go and things to see in foreign 
lands, You will be under na obligatiom. 


A INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Office 2411 
Washington, D. C. 

















Please send without obligation the 
U.S. Government Booklet giving travel 
facts and also information regarding the 
U. S. Government ships which go to the 
places I have marked X. : 

I am considering a trip to The Orient | 
to Europe (1) to South America L). 

I have definitely decided to go O. Iam 
merely considering the trip 0. 

Would go Ist class 0 2d 0) 3d 


If I go date will be about___ mn 


rm 





U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


My Name_—____ 








Information Office 2411 Washington, D. C. 





My Street No. or R.F.D. - 
aoe State — . 
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Third Annual Tour 


OF THE 


American Express 


Travel Department 


South America 


visiting 
Cuba—Panama 
Peru—Chili 
Across the Andes 
Argentine— Uruguay 
Brazil 
Sails from New York 
FEBRUARY 1ith 
64 Days 


Sailing, S. S. EBRO (Pacific Line) 


Returning, S. S. AMERICAN 
LEGION (Munson Line) 


Both boats of the latest and most approved 
type for goutsing in Southern waters. Every 
for pe and conve- 

n 
baer stops — ample time for delight: 


excursions. tour man- 








‘am- 
ittar with every detail. Casteaeds prai f 
all who sailed on our two Tye! eouless 





of the present tour. 


Reservations rapidly filling 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AT ONCE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL DEPT. 
65 Broadway, New York 
































LEGENDARY PERIOD 


HE history of Japan begins with the 
Gods. Legends affirm that Ninigi, 
grandson of the Sun Goddess, became the 
first ruler of Kiushiu, the most southerly 
of the larger islands, peopled by descen- 
dants of the divine pair, Izanagi and Izan- 
ami, the Japanese Adam and Eve. A suc- 
cessor of his, Jimmu by.name, made his 
way to the main island and established him- 
self as Emperor about 660 B.C. From that 
day to this his family has occupied the im- 
perial throne. This evidently mytholog- 
ieal account is still officially accepted in 
Japan and taught in the schools and has a 
profound influence upon the nation. 


ORIGIN OF THE RACE 

Ethnologists believe the original inhab- 
itants to have been savages of a low type, 
possibly ancestors of the ‘‘hairy Ainus” 
still found in northern Japan. They were 
invaded from the mainland at a very early 
date. The invaders, like the Danes and 
Saxons in Britain, first subdued and then 
amalgamated with the natives, so that the 
Japanese of to-day is of mixed blood, with 
a considerable percentage of Malay, Man- 
churian and Korean in his make-up. The 
newcomers founded a state on the main 
island under Jimmu, but considerably later 
than the legends indicate. Here they de- 
veloped a confederacy of more or less inde- 
pendent feudal chieftains, of whom the 
Emperor was the hereditary leader. Hav- 
ing won, and being compelled to hold, 
their lands by the sword, they were neces- 
sarily a nation of warriors. Their religion 
was a combination of ancestor and Em- 
peror worship. 

INTRODUCTION OF CHINESE CULTURE 
(A. D. 200 to 600) 

Early in the Christian Era Chinese in- 
fluences began to make themselves felt in 
Japan. Writing was introduced from 
China, and with it came Celestial culture 
and philosophy, notably the teachings of 
Confucius. Korean and Chinese artizans 
and merchants immigrated into Japan, 
bringing their arts and crafts. All these 
the Japanese accepted. About the begin- 
ning of the seventh century A.D. Buddhism 
was adopted by the Japanese, taking its 
place beside Shinto, the old religion. 
GROWTH OF FEUDAL POWER (600 to 1192) 

From the seventh century to the end of 
the twelfth Japan was the scene of a con- 
stant struggle for power between different 
groups of nobles. The Emperors were mere 
puppets in their hands but, owing to their 
acknowledged sanctity, no attempt was 
made to depose them. Gradually an era 
of luxury set in, similar to that in France 
under the later Bourbon kings. The no- 
bles, under the leadership of the great 
Fugiwara family, indulged in every sort 
of extravagance, the people being taxed 
oppressively to support their expenditures. 
Finally the warrior clans, the Bushi, had to 
be ealled in to the capital to quell an incipi- 
ent rebellion. They overawed the nobility, 
weakened by its excesses, and seized con- 
trol of the government. After a sharp 
fight for supremacy between their leaders, 
Yoritomo, one of Japan’s great political 
geniuses, was left with absolute power. 


RISE OF THE SHOGUNS (1192 to 1542) 


He established himself as ‘‘Shogun,” or 
general-in-chief, and ruled Japan for the 





military caste in the name of the Emperor, 
who was treated as a God but had no 
power. Yoritomo’s heirs were ousted by 
the Hojo family, which retained supreme 
power for nearly a century and a half, 
governing through Shoguns they appointed 
and controlled. During their supremacy, 
Kublai Khan, the Mongol Emperor of 
China, made an unsuceessful attempt to 
conquer Japan, his armada, like that of 
Spain, being destroyed in part by th 
defending fleet and in part by storms. 


FIRST CONTACT WITH EUROPE 
(1542 to 1638) 


In 1542 the Portuguese reached Japan, 
the first Europeans to visit the country. 
They brought with them gunpowder and 
Christianity. The first revolutionized 
Japan’s methods of warfare. The second, 
introduced by the Jesuit, Francis Xavier, 
prospered exceedingly. It was favored at 
court and at one time counted over half a 
million adherents. Hideyoshi, one of the 
greatest of Japanese leaders, now became 
regent. He aspired to foreign conquest and 
attacked and temporarily subjugated 
Korea. He was followed by the great 
Iyeyasu, who consolidated the power of the 
Shoguns, his family, the Tokugawa, con- 
tinuing to rule Japan for two hundred and 
fifty years. His immediate successors 
stamped out the Christians, whose influ- 
ence they feared. Their stubborn resistance 
aroused such strong feeling against for- 
eigners that in 1638 all commerce with 
other nations was forbidden and no Japa- 
nese were permitted to leave the country 
on pain of death. The Dutch and Chinese, 
however, were allowed to conduct a very 
limited trade. 


DECLINE OF THE SHOGUNS (1638 to 1853) 


The country, tho hermetically sealed, 
prospered under the Tokugawas. Wealth 
increased and the arts and literature were 
encouraged. Luxury once more crept in 
and the Shoguns themselves became the 
puppets of their ministers, shadow rulers 
for shadow emperors, and the land grew 
once more ripe for revolt. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the impending 
break was unexpectedly precipitated from 
without. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 


The Occidental Powers were now com- 
peting for the trade of the Orient and 
turned eager eyes on Japan. In 1853 an 
American fleet, under Commodore Perry, 
visited Japan and so imprest the Shogun 
that he concluded with the United States a 
treaty opening certain ports and authoriz- 
ing trade between the two countries. This 
was followed by similar agreements with 
other Powers. Two factions now arose in 
Japan, one favoring intercourse with for- 
eigners, the other strongly opposed to it. 
The Shogun became identified with the 
former, the Emperor with the latter. The 
Powers now learned that the Emperor was 
the titular ruler of Japan and insisted upon 
his ratifying the treaties. This he did, 
being alarmed by a threat of action on the 
part of the Allied fleet. The waning power 
of the Shoguns was broken by this direct 
appeal to the Emperor, and in 1867 the last 
Tokugawa Shogun resigned his office, 
which was at once abolished by imperial 
decree. Under the first independent 


(1853 to 1894) 
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Emperor, Meiji, the government of Japan 
was completely reorganizea. The feudal 
chieftains resigned their fiefs, receiving a 
partial monetary compensation. The loy- 
alty of their followers was transferred to 
the Emperor, in whom the administration 
of affairs was centralized. In place of the 
samurai, or hereditary swordsmen, a na- 
tional army was organized on European 
models and drawn from all classes. A com- 
plete new code of laws was evolved. Shinto, 
the old religion, was renewed and centered 
upon the Emperor. There was much re- 
sistance by the conservative element, but 
it was put down. Foreign ideas triumphed 
and in 1889 an elaborate new constitution 
was officially promulgated. It provided 
for a house of peers and a house of elected 
representatives, a cabinet responsible to 
the Emperor, a judiciary, ete. 


WARS WITH CHINA AND RUSSIA 
(1894 to 1905) 


In 1894 a war oceurred between China 
and Japan over their conflicting claims in 
Korea. A war ensued in which China was 
decisively beaten and her navy destroyed. 
She was compelled to sue for peace, to pay 
a large indemnity, and to cede to Japan the 
island of Formosa and the Peseadores. 
Japan also obtained the peninsula of Liao- 
tung, but Russia, fearful of her growing 
power, compelled her to return it to China. 
In 1900-1903 the aggressions of Russia in 
Manchuria and Korea so menaced Japan 
that they led to war in 1904. Japan, which 
now had a defensive treaty with England 
that was a source of strength to her, as it 
kept off the other powers, was again vic- 
torious. She captured Russia’s Asiatic 
stronghold, Port Arthur, and annihilated 
the Russian fleet. President Roosevelt 
intervened as arbiter and in 1905 a treaty 
of peace was signed at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. By this treaty Japan’s para- 
mount position in Korea was recognized, 
she received half the island of Sakhalin, all 
Russia’s aequired rights in the Liaotung 
peninsula, and other concessions. 


MODERN JAPAN (1905 to 1921) 


This victory enormously increased Ja- 
pan’s prestige, making her a first class power. 
Her alliance with England was renewed. 
In 1908 she concluded an arbitration treaty 
with the United States, the Root-Takahira 
agreement providing for the maintenance 
of peace in the Far East, and various trea- 
ties with other countries. In 1905 she had 
assumed direction of the government of 
Korea and finally annexed the country in 
1910. She then turned her attention to 
strengthening her hold upon China. She 
increased her activities in Manchuria, 
where she had railroad and other conces- 
sions, and in 1911 was one of five powers 
that financed the young Chinese republic. 
In 1917 the United States, in the so- 
ealled Lansing-Ishii agreement, recognized 
Japan's “‘special interests” in China and 
in 1919 the Treaty of Versailles gave her 
Germany's rights in Shantung as well as 
the mandate over the German islands in 
the Pacific north of the equator. The 
United States Senate refused to ratify the 
treaty and China protested against the 
Shantung award. Finally, at the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921, Japan became a 
signatory to the four-power treaty guaran- 
teeing existing rights in the Pacific, which 
ended the Anglo-Japanese alliance, the 
proposed renewal of which was held to be 
antagonistic to the United States. At the 
same time Japan agreed to return the 
German rights in Shantung to China and 
to abandon certain of the more sweeping of 
the concessions that had been made to her. 
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Tiger the cement industry, many of 
Mou Sreat building operations, necessary 
to nafional development, could not go on. In 
1920, shipments of Portland cement totalled 


96,000,000 barrels. 


Bituminous coal supplies the greater part 
of the power that operates the cement indus- 
try. In a year 8,000,000 tons are consumed in 
the production of cement, and an average of 
200 pounds of coal is used for each barrel pro- 
duced. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL is the fuel used by 
five of the largest and most efficiently operated 
cement companies. Its high heat content and 
unexcelled quality are reflected in the fuel 
records of these manufacturers. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. UNION TRUST BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

137 MARKET STREET, PORTSMOUTH, N.H. FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

CONTINENTAL BLDG., BALTIMORE, MD. UNION CENTRAL BLDG.. CINCINNATI. OHIO. 

STATE MUTUAL BLDG., BOSTON. MASS. MARION-TAYLOR BLDG., LOUISVILLE. KY. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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POWDER 


DYORRHOCIDE 


Pyorrhea 


starts with tender, bleeding gums 


YORRHEA is a disease of the 

gums which, if not checked, will 
cause the teeth to loosen and fall out. 
Or they may have to be extracted to 
free the system from the pyorrhea 
germs. 

The sure way to check pyorrhea 
—or better still, to prevent it—is to 
see your dentist frequently and use 
Pyorrhocide Powder regularly. 

The value of Pyorrhocide Powder 
has been prored by dental clinics de- 
voted exclusively to pyorrhea re- 
search and treatment. 

Use Pyorrhocide Powder for healthy 
gums and clean, white teeth. Den- 
tists everywhere prescribe it. The 

economical dollar 
package contains 
six months’ supply. 
Sold by drug- 
gists ard 
dental sup- 
ply houses. 


FREE SAMPLE 
Write for free 
sam ple and our 
booklet on Pre- 
rention and 
Treatment of 


Pyorrhea. 


The Deatinel & 
vyorrhocide Co.. 
Inc. 
Sole Distributors 
1476 Broadway 
New Vork 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 


lecome s plain to the man or woman who invest gates 





Free Mesic With the “Everyman” 
Radiophone Receiver 


Listen to music, speeches, lectures. Get time 
signals; sport and political news, weather and 
cTfop reports, etc.. before released by the press, 
as sent out daily by radio telephone stations. 
No knowledge of radi or code required. In- 
structions and entertainment for the whole 
family 


Radiophone Receiver 


is designed to receive radio telephone broadcast- 
ing stations, as well as commercial and amateur 
stations. Made of finest materisis, walnut _fin- 
ished cas- : weight, 5 Ibs. No mast required, Price 
$25.00. Aerial equipment $6.50 extra. Can be 
installed in 30 minutes. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
send for catalog. Dealers investigat 


DeForest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 
1400 Sedgwick Ave., New York 
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WHAT IS JAPANESE 
DEMOCRACY ? 


Continued from page 63 


return one member, while a larger city 
containing more than 100,000 inhab- 
itants is to elect one member for every 
130,000 people. The rural districts 
send one member at the rate of every 
130,000 inhabitants approximately. Elec- 
tions are by secret ballot. There is one 
vote for one man by secret ballot, and a 
general election must take place every 
four years. Every Japanese male subject 
of not less than 30 years of age is eligi- 
ble for election to the House unless ex- 
cluded for mental incapacity or for 
deprivation of civil rights. The property 
qualification that was formerly enforced 
for candidates was struck out by the 
amendments to the election law of 1900. 
By the new law the House contains '464 
members, of which 352 come from rural 
and 112 from urban districts. 

Cuay: Will you tell me sOmething about 
Japan's local government? 

Matsumoto: For purposes of local ad- 
ministration Japan proper is divided into 
forty-three prefectures and three Fus 
(municipal prefectures), excluding Hok- 
kaido, Taiwan and Chosen (Korea). 
These are subdivided, as a? Sato 
notes, in ‘‘Democracy and the Japanese 
Ganaiiead nt,”’ into subdistriets or coun- 
ties in which urban and rural communes 
are organized. 

Cray: What is the smallest local unit? 

Matsumoto: Rural communes, and they 
differ somewhat in area and population. 

Cray: What of the urban communes? 

Matsumoto: There are two classes of ur- 
ban communes. One is called the city, 
and is an independent municipal county; 
the other is the urban commune, called 
Cho or Machi 

Cray: How is their government made up? 

Matsumoto: It is practically uniform in 
all the divisions I have enumerated to 
you, and is characterized by the vesting 
of executive power in a single officer, 
ealled ‘‘Governor”’ or ‘‘Prefeet” in the 
Fu or prefeeture, Guncho in the counties, 
and Mayor or Headman in the com- 
munes. 

Cray: How do these divisions of local 
government work together? 

Matsumoto: Their administrative relation 
is hierarchical. Appeals go from each 
local government to the next above it. 

Ciay: Now, about the candidates for these 
offices? 

Marsumorto: The prefectural election laws 
place.restrictions in the form of property 
qualifications both upon the candidates 
and the electorate. Hiroshi Sato declares 
that the system disqualifies many men of 
ability and intelligence who are fit to 
serve their prefects as members of the 
local Assembly. The Assembly is an 
honorary body and its members serve 
without compensation. This Japanese 
writer says also that this system elimi- 
nates the greater part of the intelligent 
class from voting and this, coupled with 
the helplessness of their representatives, 
is largely responsible for the extensive 
apathy of the voters in the prefectures. 

Cray: What are the functions of the Pre- 
fectural Assembly? 

Marsumorto: It exercises control over the 
finances of the prefecture and other mat- 
ters and is reinforeed by a Council, the 
chief business of which is to amplify the 
resolutions of the Assembly. Prefectures 
having a population of under 700,000 
have an Assembly of at least 30 mem- 











NASSAU 


BAHAMAS 


Less than three days from New York 
and as long on shore as you can spare. 
A restful and invigorating sea voyage; 
the West Indies at their best; complete 
change for mind and body. Break the 
back of the long winter business and 
social grind. Just say: “Out-of-town 
for a week or ten days.”” A Winter 
Paradise. Average temperature 7]; 
no sudden changes; no rainy weather; 
Golf, Bathing, Sailing, Fishing, Tennis 
at their best. Charming British Colony. 
Splendid Hotels; other fine accom- 
modations. 

S. S. Munargo (new—1 1000 tons) and 

S. S. Munamar (7500 tons) sail from 


New York every Saturday during - 
son and arrive Nassau Tuesday A. M 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 Wall Street New York 
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7125 AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





























BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


FREE BROCHURE-D 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





PATENTS [220)35)"5.° BR 


BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention for 
our free opinion of its ; patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 





WRITE FOR OUR 
s = K O 


630 Woolworth Bidg., NEW sos 
Siento American Bidg.. WASHINGTON, 
801 Tower Bidg., CHICAGO, iL. 
Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


64 BREEDS *::: fost | Profitable pure-brea 

ern raised chickens. 
ducks, geese, ‘wurkeys 1 Fowis, memanere 
at reduced ap 29th y plant. 
Large valuable poultry box ; and Soaked free. 
R. F. NEUBERT Co., Bex 359, Mankcie, Minn. 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to your stump--strong, cool, 
neat, | Easy pay 

nts. Braces for all 

deformities. 


N. BUCHSTEIN CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Sena for 
Catalog Today 


BOOKS BY 

H. Addington Bruce— 
z SELF-DEVELOPMENT: 

A Handbook for the Ambitious. 


Mr. Bruce. next to Dr. Frank Crane is our 
greatest inspirational writer, and in “‘Self-De- 

elopment”™ he gives an illuminating explanation 
of real success and how to attain it. The book is 
interesting—even for cursory reading; but for 
men and women who aim to get the utmost con 
tentment and enjoyment out of every-day life 
the author's advice is priceless. 

Cloth. 342 pp. $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.62. 


THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY 


An interesting description of various phases © 
mental life and the theories regarding ieenhy, 
spiritism, hy pnotism, etc. The argument advanced 
is based on what has been learned in scientific inves 
tigations, antl is sound and authoritative. 


Cloth. 308 pp. $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.62 


NERVE CONTROL AND HOW TO GAIN IT 


A book that is doing vast good rnong the nervous 
ly “run down,” as well as the nervous dyspeptics and 
insomniacs. It is full of sensible, practical advice 
that cannot be found in the conventional health book. 

Cloth. 225 pp. $1.25, net: postpaid, $1.37- 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave, Kew York 
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; bers. An additional member is elected 
for every 50,000 inhabitants for a Pre- 
fecture of more than 700,000 to 1,000,- 
000, and so on. The Council is composed 
of ten honorary members for a munic- 
ipal Prefecture and seven for an ordi- 
nay, all elected from among. members 
of the Assembly. Cities have their 
. own Assemblies and Councils, whose 
; functions used to be legislative and 
executive, respectively, but whose 
“ mutual relation is now like that be- 
e tween the Assembly and Council of the 
d Prefecture. The executive power is now 
n vested solely in the Mayor, who has to 
r execute his duty in accordance with the 
| will of these two bodies. The Council 
absent in towns and their respective 
Headmen undertake the executive duty 
a in compliance with the will of the As- 
| ; sembly. As for the Mayors of cities, 
three candidates for the mayoralty are 
nominated by the Assembly, and one of 
the trio is chosen as Mayor by the Em- 
peror. Headmen of towns and villages 
are similarly elected with the approval 
of the Prefectural Governors. 
Cray: What’s the difference between 
‘ American and Japanese local government? 
> Matsumoto: In Japan local. governments 
of the larger jurisdictions, that is, the 
Prefectures and the Counties, is con- 
dueted by officers who are agents of the 


central government, and who are, at the 
INS same time executives of, local adminis- 
as tration. Local power is given by the Die* 


by general grant, but exercise of 1t, is sub- 


“= ject as central administrative control. C O a H E E 


This control dces not prevent the local 








— corporations from exercising full authcr- ‘ 

TS ity, but it does prevent them from acting ¢ -HEEK NEALC OF F EE CO 
‘ extravagantly or unwisely, and from 

encroaching on the jurisdiction of the 

‘ central government. Such subjects as 

a police, schools, and the supervision of 




















e . subordinate local authorities are deemed 
n for to affect the whole country, as Hiroshi e ° e 
D.C. Sato notes, and are placed in the hands New Pictures of Precious Porcelain 
ie of persops who act as agents of the 
met add ae ae The most beautiful, the most authoritative and the most instructive 
maintenance, of almshouses, and the vot- work of its class ever published for the benefit of the student and 
ing of appropriations for local purposes the collector of porcelain is titled 
are regarded as matters of local interest. 
C.iay: What about your professional offi- 
cials in local government? 
Matsumoto: It is said that the introduc- ENERAL ISTORY OF ORCELAIN 
tion of unpaid or lay officials into local 
government lessens the influence of the By Wm. Burton, M. A., F. C. S. 
bureaucracy in local affairs and tends to 
MB draft into the public service the better It is fresh from the press and is a __ sitely colored illustrations and 80 fine 
=) ay class of private citizens and at the same work of exceptional magnificence, em- photographic reproductions of the most 
ae time to interest the people in local self- bracing a complete and interesting sur- famous porcelain art specimens in mu- 
M ce. government. ll professional officials vey of the gradual development of seum collections of pean | Korea, Japan, 
; are members of the Japanese bureau- porcelain making and decorating from Persia, and the — ee way ° 
cracy. Before they are qualified to hold the earliest Chinese productions 200 years Europe. The text o the book also em- 
ae : before the Christian era down to the _ braces reproductions, in facsimile, of work 
ois positions, they are required to go present day. The work is in two sump- connected with various periods and por- 
through an elaborate training, and to tuous volumes, illumined with 32 exqui- _ celain factories. 
pass a civil examination. The non- 
professional officers have no _ special —z Mr. Burton, author of this standard work, has written other 
= training, but are selected from among books on porcelain and is well acquainted with porcelain factories 
son the members of the Assembly. -_ or poe meme ¢ of a = has — ws to the 
yk is Cray: J m itici »ssional? study oO rcelain and is perhaps the greatest ving aut ority on 
for M rd ; wes an ays _ “a the bv hn This book will neti and artistic addition to 
fife. C nee . eg anges -_ pe _— the library of every porcelain connoisseur, and will prove to be a 
. was When they succeed they are; and Wm standard work of reference for facts relating to porcelain and 
when they fail they are called statesmen. illustrations of the world’s choicest collections of it. 
Matsumoto: I think you'll find Japan’s z 
talent for imitation displaying itself to a ro ” Se Royal 8 vo. size, 459 pages, splendidly bound in light blue cloth 
thy, degree in this matter also. But (pointing xs fe with gilt lettering and decorations. 
— to the car window) look! We have run AS Price for the two volumes $30, net; delivery charges east 
clear out of the fog. Will you have of Mississippi river, 38c., west, 63c. 
luncheon with me? 
Ciay: Thanks to you, I’ve also got rid of FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
— some of the fog that darkened my brain | : 
ivice about Japan’s Government. So I'll Publishers 
- eat well. 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
| York (They shake hands warmly.) 
—_—-— 
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The 
Analytical Reference Bible 


The Master Key That 
Opens the Scriptures 


All the wealth of Bible treasures is here classified for 
instant use. It is a wonderful saver of time for busy 
students, writers, teachers, and preachers; a comfort, 
a joy, a source of strength to every thoughtful Bible 
reader. It supplements all other books of reference 
and Bible study. Through the rearrangement and 
analysis of its entire contents, the Bible is made its 
own interpreter, the word of God itself bringing its 
own illumination to bear upon all parts of the Book. 





Modern System here increases the usability of 
the Bible and greatly multiplies its value. By its 
carefully planned and thorough analysis of the 
entire contents of the Bible it reveals the real 
meanings and spirit of many otherwise perplexing 
passages, the whole Book, or Library of Books, 
is shown to be in perfect harmony, and the vital 
relationship of all its parts is made strikingly 
plain. 


It Contains Four Complete Books 
In One Handsome Binding 


I. The Bible, Complete Text of Old and 
New Testaments according to the Standard 
Oxford Edition, 1,000 pages, with Margi- 
nal Notes and Analytical References. 


The text is large and clear, a comfort to read for eyes young or 
old. The full Marginal Notes of the Oxford edition are placed in 
the outer margins ot each page, with parallel passages, explanations, 
and chronology. 

The Analytical Reference numbers in the center columns opposite 
each verse are the distinguishing feature of this Bible page. Like 
sign-posts they arrest the reader’s attention and lead him directly to 
the heart of Scripture truth bearing on that verse. 


II. Comprehensive Bible Helps, with 
over 5,500 Titles, and Scripture Atlas. 
Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


A concise history of the Bible; a condensed Harmony of the 
Gospels; all Scripture proper names with their meaning and pronun- 
ciation; instructive and helpful inforniation on every subject of in- 


terest in the Bible. In fact, this section of “THE ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE BIBLE” is a valuable Bible Encyclopedia-Diction- 
ary and Indexed Atlas, occupying 130. large, clear pages, with illus- 
trations, and treating, in one alphabetical arrangement, over 5,500 
subjects. 


Here are answers to the many puzzling questions which come up 
during Bible reading and study. Interesting information is fur- 
nished of customs, peoples, and places. It is rich in history and 
biography. A noteworthy feature is its plan to give the name of 
every person and place mentioned in the Bible, and when the same 
name has “been ‘borne by more than one person or place the dis- 
tinction is clearly shown. These “Helps” also indicate the impor- 
tant changes made in the Revised Version. 


Full Particulars 


FREE 


By merely filling in and 
mailing the coupon, you will 
receive a free descriptive cir- 
cular which goes into further 
detail regarding this superb 
work, giving facts that every 
lover of the Bible will want to 
know. Your request does not 
obligate you in any way, of 
course. Just fill in and mail 
the coupon—NOwW. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON | 
L. D. 1-7-22. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen:—Please send me FREE, full particulars 
regarding your Analytical Reference Bible. In making | 
this request, I am not obligating myself in any way. 





III. A Complete Analysis and Topical 
Digest of the Entire Contents of the Bible. 


Edited by ROSEWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised and Improved 


In this important and unique section of “THE ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE BIBLE,” all the verses in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, 31,173 verses in all, are distributed, rearranged, and grouped, 
according to their teaching or meaning, under 4,603 headings, di- 
vided into 242 chapters and 27 grand divisions or “‘books.’”’ The 
Analytical Reference numbers printed with the text of the Bible 
proper (Section I.), and a full Subject Index, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, following the Analysis, make it very easy to find in a 
moment, not only the teaching or meaning of any verse, but all the 
verses relating to the subject under consideration. This Analysis 
occupies over 700 pages, forming in itself a book of the most vital 
necessity to every student or teacher of the Bible. 


IV. Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible. 


Edited by JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised 

This splendid Concordance, occupying 341 pages and containing 
over 160,000 references in alphabetical order, is the final section of 
“THE ANALYTICAL REFERENCE BIBLE,” completing the 
most comprehensive and indispensable reference work and study 
Bible in the world for teachers, students, preachers, business men, 
and all lovers of the Book of Books. 

In its mechanical make-up “The Analytical Reference Bible” 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is handsomely printed on a specially made Bible paper that 
combines great strength with thinness and opacity. 

The bindings are substantial and artistic. Only the best material 
and workmanship are employed, and in the opinion of those most com- 
petent to judge, ““ The Analytical Reference Bible” gives greater value, 
at its published prices, than can be found in any other publication. 


“ These helps are the result of an enormous 
amount of study by some of ¢t most capable 
specialists in the Biblical world.”’ 

—A. F. ScHAUFFLER, D.D., 
President New York City Mission and Tract Society. 


“It will open the Bible and the depth of its 
meaning to large numbers who have not yet seen 
it in the clear light in which it is here revealed.” 

—Bishop Joun F. Hursr. 


“* The book is a marvel of compactness, wealth 
of material, and practical value.”’ 
—Bishop Joun H. Vincent. 


“It is not only an unequalled family Bible but 
an exhaustive Biblical encyclopedia, invaluable 
alike to the minister and the layman, and usable to 
the instruction of the child the ripest scholar.”” 


—Professor Rost. L. Maptson . 
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he following suggestions for reading are 
based upon the best library lists. Addi- 
tions have been made covering most of the 
recent publications on the subjects so that 
the reader may feel confident of a toler- 
ably comprehensive guide to the litera- 
ture on Japan. 
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For health and strength. 

Sealdsweet oranges are filled with 
delicious juice. 

Rich 


calories or food units, they also con- 


in food values, counted in 


tain a wealth of vitamines, the essen- 
tial elements which make foodstuffs 
available to the system. 

The calories and vitamines of oranges 
are in the juice. Drink the juice, 
therefore, to fully enjoy and benefit 
the kind that 


are always juicy, no matter what 


by oranges. To get 


the outer appearance or color, buy 


Sealdsweet' 


This is the trade name under which five thou- 
sand Florida growers co-operate to market 
the product of their groves. 

These growers ship in carload lots direct to 
wholesale distributors, who in turn supply 
retail stores in all parts of the country. 


What Japan Wants. | 


Your dealer can furnish you Sea/dsweet 
grapefruit and oranges regularly throughout 
the season, and will do so if you insist. 
FREE BOOK 
“Florida’s Food-Fruits”’ 

Prepared by culinary and health specialists, 
this book explains the caloric and vitamine 
contents of Sea/dsweet grapetruit and oranges 
and gives recipes for serving them i: a mul- 
titude of ways. Beautifully illustrated copy 
will be mailed you free. Write for it with- 
out delay, Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
628 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 
Sealdsweet grapefruit “tune the meal 


and tone the system”. Use them 
freely; they will help you keep well. 
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HY remove a light bulb 
whenever it is necessary to 
connect vacuum cleaner, heater, 
or any other electrical device? 
With a Hubbell Te-Tap, one 
may quickly and easily tap the 
current above the light socket. 
The Te-Tap is a handsome 
brasslamp socket; one end screws 
into the present fixture, and the 
lamp and shade fit the other end. 
On the side it has double Te-Slots 
into which can be plugged the 
standard attachment caps fur- 
nished with your electrical de- 
vices. The pull-chain gives in- 
dependent control of the light. 


Step into the nearest electrical 
shop. Ask to see the Hubbell 
Te-Tap-Ten — all handy little 
devices that make electricity 
easy to use. “For Milady’s 
Convenience” is a booklet full 
of helpful suggestions for the 
home. Write Dept. L fora copy. 


HARVEY HUBBELL&® 
ELECTRICAL gf SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT CONN, U.S.A. 


All Standard Plugs-Caps 
uw «CA HUBBELL fe Taps 
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JAPAN’S FRICTION WITH OUR PACIFIC COAST 


7 HILE Commodore Perry was “‘pry- 

ing open the doors of Japan,”’ the 

great ‘‘Gold Rush” of the Forty-Niners 
was in full swing; and half a century later 
the human tides then let loose met in the 


| States of California, Washington and Ore- 


| gon. 





In miniature, says a recent Japanese 
writer, the difficulty in California typifies 
the general struggle in which East and West 
are now being Our Pacific 
Coast, in common with Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, has taken strong 
measures to keep away the Asiatic invasion, 
and Japan, it is frequently pointed out, 
should be able to get their point of view, 
because she herself has had to take similar 
measures of exclusion against the Chinese. 
Self-preservation demands some such stand, 
and, declares Julian Street, one of the most 
recent and widely read commentators on 


the situation, in ‘‘ Mysterious Japan”’: 


involved. 


The intelligent and patriotic sentiment 
of the United States is at present over- 
whelmingly in favor of the stoppage of all 
immigration; even if there comes a time 
when it is felt that the floodgates may again 
be opened, they will not, if wisdom prevails, 
be opened wide, but will admit only such 
aliens as are susceptible to assimilation. 

What does assimilation mean? 

It means that the immigrant shall lose 
his racial identity in ours. It means that 


he shall be susceptible to absorption into | 


the body of our race through marriage, or 
at the very least that his children shall 
be susceptible to such absorption. And 
this in turn means, among other things, 
that he shall have no ineradicable physical 
characteristics which strongly differentiate 
him from our national physical type. 

This is one chief reason why, in my opin- 
ion, Orientals should never settle in the 
United States. Broadly speaking, they are 
no more suited to become citizens of the 
United States than we are to become citi- 
zens of Japan or China. 

Another chief reason why Japanese 
labor immigration is not agreeable to us is 
tnat the Japanese can live on less than we 
can. They are willing to work longer hours 
for less pay. Also they are thrifty. These 
are virtues; but the fact that they are 
virtues does not make Japanese competi- 
tion the more weleome to white labor. 

This point also should readily be appre- 
ciated by the people of Japan, who find it 
generally necessary to exclude Chinese 
labor on precisely the same ground—that 
is, because a Chinaman can live on less 
than a Japanese, and can consequently 
work for lower wages. 

Had California, in her desire to prevent 
the further aequirement of land by Japa- 
nese settlers, rested her case on these two 
clean-cut issues: namely, unassimilability 
and economic necessity; had she refrained 
from vituperation, taking up the matter 
purely on its merits; had she recognized 
her duty as a State to the nation and co- 
operated with the Washington Govern- 
ment, instead of ignoring the international 
bearing of the question and embarrassing 
the Government by radical and inde- 
pendent State action; and had she, above 
all, shown any disposition to deal as justly 
with the Japanese as the circumstances 
would permit; then, without a doubt the 
entire nation would have been behind 
California. And what is perhaps as impor- 
tant, the whole matter could then have 








been presented to Japan in a reasonable 
and temperate manner, without offense, 
yet with arguments, the force of which 
Japan could hardly escape. 

The number of Japanese in California, 
according to the Sacramento Bee, is about 
109,000, altho the California Board of 
Control,. as quoted by George Gleason 
in his reeent book, ‘‘ What Shall I Think of 
Japan?” (Macmillan), gives the number at 
86,876, and the United States Census of 
1920 gives only 70,196. The official State 
figure is certainly far below the mark, 
declares Professor Walter B. Pitkin of 
Columbia University, in his book, ‘“‘Must 
We Fight Japan?’ (Century), “‘and the 
more recent returns of the Federal census 
are still further off.’ There three 
causes, he says, for these underestimates. 
The first is that Japanese census takers 
were employed in the Japanese districts, 
and they were ‘“‘not over-zealous in making 
the number of their countrymen out to be 


are 


as large as possible.’’ In the second place 
scattering Japanese who didn’t care to be 
quizzed, got out of the way. In the third 


place the Japanese are stealing into the 


| State over the Mexican line, and nobody 


knows how many are coming across. Cali- 
fornians, concludes Professor Pitkin, are 
worried over the possibility that they may 
have about 125,000 Japanese in their State 
and if ‘“‘such a group tends to be exclusive 
and to perpetuate its language, religion, and 
social customs, it can and will do all this 
about four times as easily when doubled.” 

The situation has been met in part by 
the so-called ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement,” 
of 1907. 
stance of a number of informal notes ex- 
changed between the State Department 
the Japanese Ambassador at that 
time.”” As summarized by K. K. Kawa- 
kami, in “The Real Japanese Question” 
(Maemillan), the crux of this agreement 
is Japan’s promise to refrain from issuing 


The term applies to “the sub- 


and 


passports to Japanese laborers desiring to 
enter territories contiguous to continental 
United States, such as Mexico or Canada, 
and to recognize the right of the United 
States to refuse the United 
States of Japanese of the laboring class 
whose passports do not include continental 




























admission to 


United States. 

But this compact, which provided for the 
admission of parents, wives or children of 
Japanese who have become domiciled in 
continental United States, 
Yoski S. Kuno of the University of Cali- 
fornia points out in ‘‘What Japan Wants” 
(Crowell), “‘instead of checking immigra- 
tion as was intended, brought about di- 
To quote: 


as Professor 


rectly opposite results.” 

The Japanese Association ‘was organized, 
Japanese schools were established, and 
Japanese residents in California who had 
wives in Japan sent for them, while many 
bachelors imported Picture Brides. Those 
with parents or children brought them to 
this country also. Upon arrival, many 
brides worked as housemaids, while in 
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many other cases whole families worked 
together either in the fields or in the 
fisheries. In addition to those thus brought 
into the United States, the number of 
Japanese in the State was steadily aug- 
mented by the high birth-rate on Califor- 
nia soil. Thus did the Japanese come to 
establish settlements within the United 
States and to organize a government 
within a government. 


The California legislature’s Anti-Alien 
Law, and its amendment, followed. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Anti-Alien 
Law, foreigners ineligible to naturalization 
may neither buy nor inherit land in Califor- 
they lease agricultural 
land for a period exceeding three years. 
However, city lots for industrial and resi- 
dence purposes may be leased for the same 
length of time for which land in Japan is 


nia; neither may 


leased to foreigners according to treaty 
provisions. At present the longest term of 
lease obtainable in Japan is 99 years. The 
amendment prohibits entirely the leasing 
of agricultural lands by aliens ineligible to 
It also prohibits parents 
becoming guardians of minors in whose 
names land is purchased. 

These laws, together with the exclusion of 
Japanese from naturalization, have caused 
while 


naturalization. 


much complaint from the Japanese, 
the high Japanese birth-rate, their ability 
to underbid and _ under-live 
labor, and the danger that they may drive 
Americans out of California as the cheaper- 


American 


living Chinese are to-day driving the 
Japanese out of Manchuria, have set most 
of the Coast residents against them. Pro- 
fessor Payson J. Treat of Stanford Univer- 
sity joins with another recent investigator, 
Julian Street, in placing additional blame 
for the friction upon ‘‘partizan, often mis- 
leading, and frequently false 
statements the The 
situation can be controlled, they agree, if 
polities and politicians can be kept from 
interfering much. Professor Treat 
notes that ‘‘an encouraging lesson of the 
past found in the 
change which has taken place in the atti- 
tude of Californians toward the 
Chinese, in the early days, 
the victims of misrepresentations far worse 
than the Japanese have had to endure.” 
Julian Street, after urging a change in the 
“present discriminatory alien land law,” 


absolutely 


about Japanese.” 


too 


may be remarkable 


many 


who, “were 


goes on: 

The Japanese laborers who are already 
legally here—many of them originally 
brought here, by the way, at the instance 
of Californian employers—should be 
treated with absolute fairness. They 
should not be deprived of the just rewards 
of their industry and thrift. Their racial 
virtues should be appreciated and might 
well be emulated. 

It should be clear, however, that for our 
good and the good of the Japanese, no 
further immigrants of their laboring class 
should ever enter the United States. And 
it should be equally clear that in such a 
statement there is no cause for offense. 

Let us try, then, on both sides, to look at 
these problems with honest eyes. Let us 
try to get each other’s point of view. 
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“Cast Iron and Gilt Edged!” 


ATERWORKS bonds are unusually desirable— 
particularly now when shrewd investors are buying 
long-term securities. 


A municipality that issues bonds now will have the 
money for necessary improvements available early in 
1922, in time to have a helpful effect in solving the un- 


ae 


employment problem. 


Do not let your city officials, through misguided 
economy or ignorance of the facts, spend your money on 
the wrong kind of pipe. If any substitute for cast iron 

ipe is used, a mew loan for replacements and repairs will 
pi necessary before the first is paid off. The community 
credit will suffer and the value of the original bonds will 
decline. 


Insist upon cast iron pipe. The first cast iron pipe was 
laid nearly three centuries ago, and is stillin use. Cast 
iron rusts only on the surface, and this surface film then 
acts as a preservative against further deterioration. 


When you put cast iron pipe in the ground, you may 
be sure that your children and your children’s children 
will have pure water and protection against fire from the 
pipe your money pays for. 


Every banker knows that bonds backed by cast iron 
pipe are the best investment in the world. 





Tue Cast Iron Pipe Pusticiry Bureau, 165 E. Erte St., Cuicaco 








ST IRON PIPE 









“Pipe and the Public Welfare” 

—an illustrated cloth-bound 
book—is full of interest. Sent 
postpaid for 25c. 
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Are You Sure of Your In- 
vestments or do you buy 


Te man who tells the oi pub- 


lished by us, called “I Don’t 
Guess—I Invest, b st a lot of money 
before he discovered the secret of be- 
ing sure that an investment is safe. 
Now that man is getting 8% regular- 
ly, and his principal when due. If 
you are interested in safe investment 
at. 8% write for a free copy of the 
story today. 
MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS r 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds 
Interest payet fa twice yearly 


Partial payment eoceuate invited 


G.L..MILLER & GC. 


500 HURT BUILDING “ATLANTA, GA 
“*First—the Investor's Welfare’’ 








Write for information concerning our 


0 

ace 0 

real ——e mortgage bonds. A safe, conv: aston, 0 attrac- 
e and rem unerative form of invest: 


Pat nw chee $100.00, $500.00 and ceaenee 


Miami Morty e and Guaranty Co. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Op di ion with the Miami ‘Beat & Trust 

Co. as its Mortgage Dept 


-FLORIDA-— 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled hi 
peal to the homeseeker who, 
land or an orange grove, de- 
rite for book of actual photo- 
graphs and learn how you can own your own 
grove on easy payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 
103 Trade Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 























DO YOU KNOW A SALESMAN? 


SHOW HIM THIS! 


One of the largest manufacturers of a for plant 
maintenance and upkeep has an unusua portunity 
for several capable salesmen to sell its —— Ex- 
perience in. selling paints or other products to industrial 
omy preferred rred but thi this is not absolutely necessary. 
hese positions offer ‘‘a-larger-than-average”’ income, 
an unusually big future and a life-long connection. 
THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Power to Succeed 
Lies Within You! 


wuhie yourself at this sory moment is the in- 
tellectual magic wand with which these humble, 
persevering t rs we know as “great men” and 
t women * were able to conjure up the marvels of 
achievement that assured them a full and rounded 
life and a fame that marks them for our respect 
emula velop this power. a $ it with your 
Attain greater success. You do it by 
following the clear-cut, scientific, ‘ond 5 eacity-undes- 
stood rules as given in 


WILL POWER AND WORK 
by Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
Authorized Transiation from the French by Richard Duffy 
(FIRST AMERICAN EDITION) 

More than thirty editions of this author's previous 


,, Education of the Will,” have passed into 
mds of forward-looking 


pe 


telligently, how to ‘build 

uild up a 
obtain control of That strangely uncerta 
a it, the will, and how to pa it the lack 
or tly Sasienilate the surplus of education that fate 
has for As a clear, sympat 
a guide to true oe mm. stoanate of charac- 
Fe YE ‘cle cow beck 


be a boon to you. 
Cloth, 12mo0. 462 pages 
At all booksellers, 0198 by mail $1.87 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave, New York 
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THE POST-WAR TREND TOWARD HIGHER TARIFFS 


T seems generally understood that a 

Republican Administration means high- 
er tariffs in the United States, but it has not 
perhaps been generally recognized that 
this is part of a world-wide trend. An 
official of the Department of Commerce, 
quoted in a Washington dispatch to The 
Wall Street Journal, calls attention to tariff 
legislation in the principal foreign coun- 
tries. Higher duties are being levied 
mostly for protection, but in some cases 
for fiscal purposes. Industrial interests 
have been demanding more protection, and 
there have been other factors responsible 
for the wave of tariff legislation, such as 
“‘exchange depreciation, abrogation of 
commercial treaties by the war, the ten- 
deney toward economic self-sufficiency, 
adverse balances in trade, inadequate 
revenue, retaliation for trade restrictions, 
the desire to bring about a general move- 
ment for new commercial treaties, and the 
desire to meet new economic conditions.” 
Accomplishments in the way of tariff- 
raising on the part of eleven countries are 
noted by the Department of Commerce 
man, The Wall Street Journal quoting or 
summarizing his statement as follows: 


Argentina has, by executive decree, made 
a 20% honzontal increase. 

Australia made a provisional revision of 
tariff March 25, 1920, which increased the 
British preference. 

In Belgium, specific rates of duty have 
been increased up to 600% limit, and value 
at time of declaration substituted for that 
of country of origin. 

In India, as early as 1917, import duty 
on cotton goods was increased from 34% 
to 7% ad valorem. In the 1921 budget 
duties are increased on sugar, tobacco, and 
automobiles, and those on articles not 
specified are all raised from 744% to 11% 
ad valorem. 

In Canada the most definite movement 
has been the conclusion, in 1920, of a new 
preferential arrangement with the British 
West Indies. In October, 1920, provision 
was made for an indication of the home 
consumption value of imported goods in 
paper currency. 

February 23, 1921, Chile provided for 
horizontal increases ranging from 50% 
to 100%, largely for fiscal reasons. 

France met the reconstruction problem 
of protection, not by a general revision, but 
by successive inereases in existing rates. 
All French rates are specific. A system of 
coefficients has been introduced which ap- 
proximated, roughly, the loss in protection 
resulting from the rise in prices. There is 
no doubt it has also been used for increasing 
protection, as well as discouraging importa- 
tions of certain goods. France has abro- 
gated her commercial treaties in anticipa- 
tion of general revision. 

Germany has increased tobacco products | 
and spirits duties. The Versailles treaty | 
has curtailed her capacity to change im- 
port tariffs. 

Italy’s tariff of July, 1921, has materially 





increased duties. Coefficients add from 
10% to 200% to basic rates. Duties are 
stated in gold hire. 

By laws in 1920 and 1921, Japan elevated 
duties on dyes and other pew industries, 
and has adopted ad valorem in place of 
specific charge. 

Spain has given notice of the denuncia- 
tior of all commercial treaties, preparatory 
to general revision. Numerous increases 
became effective December 1, 1920, and 
there was further upward revision May 
21, 1921, with 10% to 200% inereases of 
maximum tariffs. 





WHY SWISS MONEY IS AT A PREMIUM 
FEW days ago it was noted by news- 
paper readers that the American 

dollar, at a premium almost everywhere in 

the world, was actually at a discount in 
exchange in Switzerland. The point is 
that eurrency is at a premium 
throughout Europe just as American 
money is. The reasons for its position are 
slightly different, however, as The New 
York Times notes editorially: 


Swiss 


Switzerland is the neighbor of several 
countries whose currencies are at a dis- 
count. Germany in particular floods Swit- 
zerland with goods produced by cheap 
marks, but sold for dear franes. The 
wealth of several countries is seeking sta- 
bility in Switzerland from the depreciation 
of domestic currencies, and refuge from the 
tempest of taxation which must overtake 
them all before normal conditions are re- 
stored. French taxation is three times 
German taxation, and Germany is France's 
debtor for great sums which the world is 
committed to see paid if possible. Ger- 
mes can see that their property loses 
value as taxes rise, and they prefer to 
sacrifice it for Swiss currency. Also, 
Switzerland is a tourist country, and its 
currency is swollen above its needs by ex- 
penditures which normally are a source of 
profit, but now are a source of embarrass- 
ment of riches, although shrunken. 

In less degree we are subject to the 
same conditions. Already we have more 
credit and currency than we need, and 
constantly more is pressed upon us. Al- 
ready unemployment is with us, as with 
Switzerland, and the remedy of our law- 
makers, as of Switzerland’s, is to enact 
statutes hindering that interchange of 
goods which provides the natural and best 
stabilizer and corrective for disordered 
international exchanges. 

The range in the quotations of dollar 
exchange is limited to the comparatively 
negligible cost of sending gold or sup 
plying gold credits. Switzerland is too 
small and poor a country to finance its 
distressed neighbors, and it is without 
our means of proportioning currency to 
the needs of commerce by retiring it 
when excessive, or expanding it by bil 





| lions to meet any approved demand. In 


particular we are favored over Switzer 
land by our ability to provide the world 


| with the goods it wants, whereas Swiss 
| commerce is largely luxury trade at a time 


when the world is economizing. 
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Take an After-dinner Tour 


There is a Ranpb 
MENatty Atlas for 
every purpose. 

For home, office, library, 
the International Atlas. 
The best medium-priced 
atlas ever published, for 
practical and convenient 
reference. Covers the world 
in detail. Strictly up-to- 
date. Maps, statistics, in- 
dexes. Size, 11 x 14, 384 
pages. Cloth, $10.00; 
leather, $15.00. Write for 
sample map and full de- 
scriptive circular. 

For quick reference, the 
Complete Atlas, less expen- 
sive, not so exhaustive as 
the International. Maps and 
indexes only. Size 11 x 14, 
40 pages—cloth, $3.50. 

For the desk, the Handy 
Atlas of the World. Maps, 
indexes, descriptive matter. 
Size 6% x 7%, 288 pages— 
$1.50. 

For the pocket or hand 
bag, the Pocket Atlas of the 
World, for convenient refer- 
ence. Maps, indexes and 
descriptive matter. Size 314 
x 534, 576 pages—paper, 
75c; cloth, $1.25; leather, 
$2.50. 

All the above Atlases 
show new boundaries, latest 
world statistics, new federal 
census. Circulars describing 
any of them sent on request 
Ranp MONatiy & Company 


of the World 


Have you and your family ever toured the 
world, of an evening? You can. You can go 
to Venice, to Holland, to Spain and Morocco. 
You can sail the Grand Canal of the old 
Italian city of romance and glory; you can 
see the diamond-cutters at work in Amster- 
dam, the olive orchards in old Castile, old 
customs, old costumes and the land of bygone 
days in the country of the Moors. 


You need only a Ranp MGNALty ATLAS OF 
THE WorLD and you may sail where you will 
—to Rangoon Burma, to the Straits Settle- 
ments, to Cape Town, Calcutta and Shanghai 
—and be back by bedtime. Here is an edu- 
cation for the whole family that turns study 
into a game and sharpens interest and under- 
standing in old or young. 


Every home should have a RAND MENaLLy 
ATLAS OF THE Wor.p. It is informative. It is 
fascinating. It puts knowledge, valuable, use- 
able knowledge at the disposal of every mem- 
ber of the family. It answers a thousand ques- 
tions. It furnishes a thousand subjects for 
study and discussion—at home or in a gather- 
ing of men and women. Boundaries in Europe 
have changed. There are new countries now, 
in name and form. If you’ve never owned 
an atlas, you ought to own one now—a 
Ranp MENA tty. It is filled with a wealth of 
new data that will astonish you. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago Dept. A-6 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 





BUY THESE RAND MGNALLY ATLASES FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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The Psalms Made to Glow 
With New Light 


OR every preacher, theological student, and religious worker 
there are waiting in Spurgeon’s masterpiece on the Psalms a 
scintillating host of new ideas; new practical applications of 
old truths; new sources of topics for powerful sermons. The great 
Spurgeon, “The Prince of Preachers,” gave more than twenty 
ears of loving, God-strengthened labor that you might have, 
in one work, the fullest measure of beauty, inspiration and religious 
wer obtainable from the Psalms. This wonderful work, which 
r. Philip Schaff characterized as “the most important homiletic 
and practical work of the age on the Psalter,” is entitled 


THE TREASURY 
OF DAVID 


By Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


This treasure-house “contains more felicitous illustrations, more valu- 
able sermonic hints, than can be found in all other works on the same 
book put together,” says the Christian Herald. Other books on the 
Psalter generally follow certain well-defined ruts and tend to greatly favor 
certain Psalms, whereas “The Treasury of David” brings you within easy 
access of a profusion of entirely new and original information and light on 
all of them without partiality to any single one or group. The result is a 
vast quantity of illustrative material, unapproached by any other work 
in existence. 

To preachers and all other leaders and close followers of religious thought, 
this is an indispensable possession, affording practical applications of 
religious truths and ideals to every-day life, and giving inspiration through 
the new pearls of thought it contains. 


Highly Commended 


“Ie is surpassed by no other work we 
have seen on the Psalms.”—Louitsvilie 
Christian Observer. 


Six Great Features 


Some idea of the immense value of “The 
Treasury of David’’—its completeness and 
direct usefulness—can be gained from the 
following list of its outstanding features. 

1. An Original Exposition of the Book 
of Psalms. 


“Tt will prove a standard work on the 
Psalms for all time . . . invaluable to all 


II. A Collection of Illustrative Extracts | preachers and indispensable to every 
from the Whole Range of Literature. minister's library.”—William Ormiston, 
III. A Series of Homiletic Hints Upon | D.D., New York. 
Almost Every Verse. 
IV. A List of Writers Upon Each Psalm. “Te is the life-work of the Prince of 


Preachers. No minister of the Church of 
Christ for 1800 years has drawn and held 
such a number of hearers so long. If the 
secret of his power is here revealed, it will 
be a Treasury priceless in value for cen- 
turies to come.” —W. H. Vandoner, D.D. 


V. An Index to Each Volume, Giving 
Page References of Authors Quoted or 
Referred To. 

VI. A General Topical Index to the 
Entire Work, Chiefly for Pastoral Use and 
Aid. 


Sent on Approval for Only *1 


SPECIAL COUPON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





The Treasury of David 
Described 


This wonderful work consists of seven volumes 
handsomely bound in dark biue cloth. Each 
volume is 8% inches high and 5% inches wide, 
and contains an average of over 458 pages. The 
entire set of seven volumes gives you over 3,200 
pages of inspiring, instructive, and highly useful 
material. The Rocky Mountain Baplist says cf 
“The Treasury of David,” “‘ These rich and ripe and 
regal octavos will present the finest front in your 
library, and afford the noblest culture for your 
mind and heart.” 

As a gift from_an individual, group, or church 
as a whole to a Preacher, or to a Sunday-school 
Superintendent, a Bible or Theological Student, 
or earnest Church Worker, these volumes can hardly 





Gentlemen:—I enclose $1 for which you are to 
send me, carriage prepaid, Spurgeon's “ Treasury of 
David" in seven volumes, bound in dark blue 
cloth. If I like the books, I will send you §2 in 
30 days and $2 a month thereafter until your 
special price of $13 has been paid. If I do not 
like the books, I will return them to you in 10 days, 
you are to refund my $1, and I will owe you nothing. 


Dig., 1-7-22 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


December 21.—Premier Briand and Lloyd 
George decide to call a meeting in the 
first week in January of the Supreme 
Council of the Allies to consider the 
German reparations question and other 
matters concerning the economic resto- 
ration of Europe. 


Dr. Traugott von Jagow, former Berlin 
police commissioner, is sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment by the Federal 
Supreme Court at Leipsie for the part 
he _— ‘n the Kapp revolt of March, 
1920. 


December 22.—The Dail Eireann, called 
to consider ratification of the Anglo- 
Trish peace treaty, adjourns to January 
3, on a motion carried by a vote of 77 to 


Two supporters of Said Zagloul Pasha, 
one of the Egyptian Nationalist leaders, 
are. killed and six are wounded in a fight 
resulting from an order that Zagloul and 
his chief followers cease political actiy- 
ity and leave Cairo. 


December 23.—Two British warships are 
ordered to proceed immediately to 
Egypt, where frequent clashes between 
the Nationalists and the British author- 
ities are causing anxiety. 


December 24.—It is reported from Tokyo 
that the Japanese Government will 
make no further concessions to China 
in regard to the Shantung peninsula. 


Five persons are killed and twenty 
wounded in Cairo in disorders resulting 
from the Egyptian nationalist agitation. 


The treaty between the United States 
and Colombia reimbursing Colombia 
to the extent of $25,000,000 for terri- 
torial losses sustained through the set- 
ting up of the Republic of Panama is 
approved by the Colombian Chamber 
of Deputies and signed by the President. 


The Russian Soviet Government agrees 
to turn over to the American Relief 
Administration $10,000,000 in gold for 
relief in the Volga famine area. 


December 25.—Naticnalist disturbances 
are reported in various parts of Egypt, 
and the public is notified that rioting 
and the destruction of property will be 
rigorously supprest by the military. 


Bishop Browne, of the Diocese of Cloyne, 
Ireland, urges approval of the peace 
treaty between Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


December 26.—Nationalist outbreaks occur 
at Cairo, Suez, and Port Said, and it is 
estimated that thus far 19 persons have 
been killed and about 45 wounded in the 
Egyptian riots. 


The Peruvian Government tenders its 
good offices to settle the dispute be 
tween Bolivia and Chile over the Tacna 
and Arica territories. 


December 27.—The French Cabinet unan- 
imously approves the attitude of the 
French delegation at Washington in 
demanding 90,000 tons of submarines. 


DOMESTIC 
December 22.—Federal investigation of 
retail prices for food, fuel, shoes and 


clothing is initiated by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Daugherty, who says that prices of 
necessary commodities are too igh. 
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“A White-deele 
Soda ST issns iins 


Adam, Meldram & Anderson C. 
~~ = 5 eee 


HHRU sheer merit WAL- 
RUS WHITE-ICELESS 
SODA FOUNTAINS have won 
a place of honor in the most 
exacting business concerns of 
America and Foreign Countries. 


A Soda Fountain is per- 
haps the most profitable 
addition it is possible to 
=e to your business, and 
the WALRUS, with it its ex- 
wy patented features, 

he one Fountain that 
will most fully satisfv. 


Write for descriptive literature. 





Store Fixtures 
Decatur, Illinois 
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DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


| QUICKLY MADE WITH 


C A 
NOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOU 
THOMPSON MA! TED FOOD co. 
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DESIG: 
JOHN: P POLACHEK- BRONZE- & “IRON ¢. 
DEPT — 493 HANCOCK ST. LONG ISLAND CITY, 














a Lover 
of Lace? 


Then you will be delighted 
with the latest contribution 
to this fascinating subject, 
. beautifully illustrated and 
ety Snterecting book 

ja 


that tells the tory of the "Belgian ce industry, as it 
was before the war and as it is now being reconsti- 
tuted. This book,‘ which is written in simple but 
moving language and is packed with unusual infor- 
mation, is 
Bobbins of Belgium 
by Charlotte Kellogg 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgiam 
Author of “Women of Belgium’ 

Mrs. Kellogg describes in charming style her visits 
to various lace towns and lace villages, the methods 
of manufacturing this artistic and fairylike protect, 
the conditions and hours of labor, etc., a 
details as to many of the principal stitches, “or 
“points.” The book is beautified by 51 full-page 
treproductions from photographs lace pieces, 
Scarves, table covers, etc., a by numerous cuts 
showing the steps taken in working out the simpler 
patterns. 

8vo, Cloth. Illustrated. Ornamental Cover Design. 

$2.00 net; by mail, $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 7°*-3€9,Fqurth Ave.» 
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Colonel Henry Watterson, distinguished 
American journalist and known through- 
out the world as “‘Marse Henry,”’ dies 
at Jacksonville, Florida, in his 82d 
year. 


December 23.—President Harding com- 
mutes the prison sentences of Eugene 
V. Debs, several times Socialist candi- 
date for President, and 23 other persons 
who had been convicted of obstructing 
the Government’s prosecution of the 
war. 


Eight negroes and one white man are 
killed and many are injured in a hurri- 
cane beginning i in Arkansas and sweep- 
ing down the Mississippi River. 


President Harding issues a statement in 
which he says that the Four-Power 
Treaty is not an alliance, and that no 
alliance is being considered. 


The French delegates lay before the Naval 
Committee of the Washington Arms 
Conference a demand that France be 
allowed 90,000 tons of submarines. 


December 24.—Chairman Hughes, of the 
Washington Arms Conference, presents 
a compromise plan for the limitation of 
submarines in which he suggests 60,000 
tons each for the United States and 
Great Britain, and the status quo for 
France, Italy and Japan, which allows 
31,500 tons each for France and Japan, 
and 21 ,250 tons for Italy. 


Judge Webster Thayer denies two of the 
pending motions for a new trial for 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
the Communists convicted by a Massa- 
chusetts court of murder. 


December 26.—Eugene V. Debs calls on 
Attorney-General Daugherty and Presi- 
dent Harding, and is assured by them 
that his release is unconditional. The 
commutation does not, however, re- 
store his citizenship. 


Chairman McCormick, of the Senate 
Committee investigating conditions in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, issues a 
statement in which he holds that Amer- 
ican Army rule in Santo Domingo is 
the best that country has had and is 
still necessary. 


The New Workers’ Party of America, 
which has as its program the establish- 
ment of a workers’ revolutionary re pub- 
lic in this country by constitutional 
methods, is organized in New York. 


December 27.—Because of receut changes 
in the Soviet government policies, trade 
relations between Russia and the United 
States may be resumed, according to 
a statement from the White House. 





One Who Remembers.—* Our friends 
may forget us,” observed the street-car 
philosopher, “‘ but the fellow who sends out 
the quarterly dun for the income-tax 
gatherers never does.” —Buffalo Express. 





Cap or Skin?—In probably the last 
speech Booker T. Washington ever made, 
an address at the anniversary exercises of 
the American Missionary Association in 
New Haven, with that quiet humor so 
characteristic of him, he satirized the prej- 
udice against his people. ‘A member of my 
race,”” he said, ‘“‘wanted to go from New 
York to San Francisco. He wanted to 
travel first-class in a Pullman sleeper. He 
bought a red cap—fez, I think you call it— 
forgot the English language, and went as an 
East Indian; and no one objected. It ap- 
pears that it is not the color of the skin, 
but the color of the cap to which you 
object.’’— The Outlook. 








to moisten it. "Twill soon cool 
and relieve all tenderness, 
smarting, scraped or 
cut surfaces. And 
it will prevent chap- 
ing of the face and 

ands. 


Selling Everywhere. 
Trial bottle mailed for 6c. 


Write A. S. HINDS, 
Dept.47 Portiand, Maine. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


UR exceptionally well-planned 
Cruise-Tour to this intensely in 
teresting field for pleasure travel will 
leave New York Feb. 4, 1022 
The itinerary includes calls at 
HAVANA—PANAMA CANAL—the 
historic cities of PERU and CHILE— 
ARGENTINE, URUGUAY and BRA 
ZIL, arriving back in New York—via 
the East Coast Route—on April 3d. All 
information and literature on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
150 Offices Throughout the World 
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HETHER you go alon 
abroad or stay at 7 
home, the knowledge “A 
of one or more foreign lan- my 
guages will enable you to vet. 
yet. 
INCREASE " 
YOUR INCOME In 
Whether you travel abroad ; se 
for pleasure or for business, fj rs 
a knowledge of foreign lan- iL 
guages is essential to the | a4 ALIA —_ 
complete success of your trip. ‘ sue ‘ es 
You can learn a new language as easily as a new tune 
Ne 
HERE are thousands of opportunities for “two-language” men and women. these 
Whether you are an employer or an employee, a clerk or an executive, a pro- ‘an? 
fessional man or woman in any branch of law, medicine, art, literature, music, 4 
science, divinity, pedagogy—another language will help you increase your income, prest 
enlarge your social and business prestige, multiply the pleasures oi travel and reading. very 
Men ‘and women familiar with one or more foreign tongues are in demand. They are 
needed for responsible office-positions and on the road, in our own country, as well as 
. to travel abroad. To-day, linguistic ability commands high pay. an 
n, 
‘ a DOr 
“G 
“V 
how.’ 
“y 
(Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) who 
WITH ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY scsechh 
Anyone can learn to speak, read, and write in a haphazard, hit-or-miss way. You learn  vens Institute of Technology, College of St Th 
a foreign tongue, easily and quickly—by the as circumstances necessitate—slowly and in- Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s Seminary. went 
Rosenthal Language Phone Method. completely. You hear much bad grammar, bump 
and crude _ or pe pene and so inevitably form A Social Recreation “Hen 
. ° many bad habits sch. 
A Few Minutes of Spar e Time . porte «Lt It is not a selfish and isolating pastime, but gj Anot! 
By the Rosenthal Method, you learn quickly, aan Gal wy bo - ber_-thelll phant 
You study in the comfort and privacy of correctly, methodically. can any number ' 
whole family and groups of friends. tusk, | 
your own home. band . your own time— a pen 
whenever you are in the mood. You can use “ m 
your own phonograph (any make) or we will Qne-third of Our Population FREFE—4 64-PAGE BOOKS «0:::. 
furnish one. a THAT TELLS YOU one W 
From the very first lesson, * "7 begin to speak Speaks a Foreign Tongue How to Increase Your Income, through a@ rope, 
the language you take uy ou say and — knowledge of a foreign language, whether you § of a tr 
stand phrases that will e of constant practical rting and importing are but two of the are an employer or an employee, young or old, @ declar 
use. many fields in which a knowledge of languages * professional man or woman, a practitioner The 
| is of great value. of any > the arts or <a " » wha Be and hn 
ever, and wherever you are ow to Acquire 
No Rules to Learn 6 i aT EEE ie os as’’ Conversational Fluency in a Foreign Tongue 
You do not have to learn any rules of gram- i ~,  Quickly—and devote only ten minutes, three h. 
mar or syntax or conjugations. Yet perfect speak a = ane. oes 20 ape 2 times a day, to study. How familiarity with wh 
posnuneiation and correct diction are assured. coanier te sakioe 7 Fay y eer in his even one foreign language Increases Your § "°™&™ 
Progress is surprizingly rapid. It is also pow wd y talking or writing to him in his prectige—in the drawing-room, the club, the jj ‘liffere 
intensely interesting—as hundreds of students eens. office; Widens Your Circle of Acquaintances— § Mixed 
have written us. When you visit foreign countries—for pleas- social and commercial; Multiplies the Pleasures § other 


Francis Wilson, the famous actor, has learned 
several languages by means of the Rosenthal 
Method. He says: “It beats a teacher all 
hollow, for it is the teacher itself plus something 
else—that i is, wer of patience and repeti- 
tive energy A Fyn teacher could possibly 


Better Than Living Abroad 


It is even better than learning by living in a 
There, speech 


foreign country. s acquired 


ure or business—familiarity with the native 
languages is indispensable. 


Used in Famous Universities 


The Rosenthal Method has been praised, 
endorsed, and used by teachers cf languages in 
scores of famous colleges and universities, in- 
cluding Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Cornell, Johns Hopkins, New York, Boston, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Brown, Ste- 








of Travel and Reading; B ens Your Intellec- 


tual Horizon. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 533 less Building, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me by A (without obligation of any 
kind) the free book abo 


t Language Study, together 
with details of your offer of a free t my o 
home, of The Language Phone Method for Shanieh, 


French or Italian. 


No Sound Interpretation.—On seeing a 
lusty chanticleer crow at the top of its 
voice, a fellow born deaf remarked, ‘‘How 
he yawns, that sleepy bird!” 


Order Out of Order.—Maiv—** Madam, 
our telephone doesn’t work.”’ 

Mistress (impatiently)—‘‘ Ring Infor- 
mation and ask why.” 


Camouflage.—Gonzo—"*Why do 
carry that medicine bottle around?” 

Genzo—‘To make the Evil Spirit be- 
lieve I am sick already, and so leave me 
alone.” 


you 


The Kind They Get.—Po.ice Cuier— 
“As to the perpetrator of the heinous 
murder, I say we are going to catch him 
yet.” 

C1t1zeEn—“ Another suspect you mean?”’ 


Ina Wet Climate.—Tracuer—** What's 
the difference between a pint and a 
quart?” 

Son or a TippLeER—‘‘A pint is what 
makes you happy; a quart’s what makes 
you drunk.”’ 


No Evidence.—A Tokyo Girt—‘‘See, 
these are the beauty preparations that I 
use, all imported from France and Amer- 
iea.”” 

A Cousin FROM THE CouNTRY (unim- 
prest)—‘‘I don’t see that they are so 
very good, are they?” 


The Blind Man Looks Out.—A blind 
man, on going vat on a dark night, asked 
a non-blind man: 

“Give me a lantern?” 


“What's that for? You can’t see any- 
how.” 

“Yes, but it is for the benefit of those 
who can see, and therefore might bump 


into me.” 


The Point of Contact.—Seven blind men 
went to ‘‘see’’ an elephant. One of them, 
bumping into the great beast’s side, said, 
“Here is a creature resembling a wall.” 
Another, feeling the trunk, likened the ele- 
phant to a serpent; another, touching a 
tusk, announced that the animal resembled 
a spear; and still another, grasping an ear, 
compared the elephant to a large leaf. The 
one who got hold of the tail likened it to a 
rope, while he who embraced a leg thought 
of a tree, and he who crawled over the back 
declared that an elephant resembled a hill. 

There in a paragraph you have Japan 
and her interpreters. 


Where East and West Meet.—Please 
remember that Kokkei and Kekko are two 
different Japanese words and should not be 
mixed, one meaning ridiculous and the 
other splendid. 

A European professor in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, tho proud of his 
linguistic attainments, did not fully appre- 
ciate the importance of the difference be- 
tween the two words until the day when he 
had occasion to go to felicitate a Japanese 
colleague of his on the arrival of a new 
baby. The European scholar spoke in 
fluent Japanese something to this effect: 
“I hear, sir, your wife has a new son. How 
ridiculous!” 





| skinning you. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE—JAPANESE BRAND 


(Translations from Tokyo Puck and Other Japanese Sources.) 


Most Likely.—Gorosei—“There are 
so many cases of incendiarism nowadays. 
What do you think causes them?” 
Roxvuroser—*“ Matches, mostly, I imag- 
ine. 


Posthumous Glory.—A poor girl com- 
mitted suicide after writing to a local news- 
paper—‘‘ Please when you report my case 
in your honorable paper, say that I had on 
me 10,000 yen, in cash.” 


Where’s the Landlord?—‘‘ You rent this 
house?”’ 

“Yes, but it is almost like owning it.” 

“How?” 

“T haven’t paid the rent for the past | 
ten months.”’ 


Shaking Afterwards.—When the nurse 
entered, her boy patient was in a furious 
fit of writhing convulsions. ‘‘What is the 
matter?” she cried anxiously. 

“T forgot,” replied the boy, ‘‘to shake 
the bottle before taking the medicine.” 


The Housing Situation.—First GentLe- 
MAN (sympathetieally)—‘‘It must be ter- 
rible to hunt for a house—I never do.” 

SeconD GENTLEMAN (enviously ) — 
‘*Lueky man! You own your house?” 

First GENTLEMAN—‘‘No, I rent a 
room.” 


Out-Edisoning Edison—H acui—" | am 
disgusted with the chronic delays in our 
parcel post service.” 

Kicui (who is somewhat hazy about the 
modern devices of transportation and of 
communication)—*Why don’t you send 
your things by telegraph?” 


Self-Sacrificing Japanese.—An Ameri- 
ean furrier generally clothes your wife by 
Here is a Tokyo furrier who 
has put up an English sign over his shop 
which reads as follows: , 

‘‘Garments made with your skin or our 
skin.” a7 

Love, Reason and Logic.—A romantic 
lover, failing to persuade his lady love to 
die with him by taking poison, confessed: 
“IT just wanted to test your love—this 
phial contains only water.” 

**Don’t you see,” she replied, ‘‘ how fool- 
ish it would have been for me to drink 
water?” 





A JAPANESE-ENGLISH LETTER 


HE porter in a Japanese office not 

infrequently sleeps on the premises. 
But he must have the necessary equip- 
ment, as the following letter from an 
agent to a principal reveals: 


Dear Sir: 

In accordance to your esteemed conver- 
sation of other day for lodging the servant 
at this office, we consider we must provide 
to him the bed or sleeping tools. Please 
inform us that you could approve the ex- 
pense to purchase this tool. 

Awaiting your esteemed reply we, dear 





sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


T A——. | 
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The God of Two Faces 


ANUARY derives its name from 

Janus, a Roman god, who took pre- 
cedence of all other gods. He had two 
faces—one youthful, looking forward; 
the other aged, looking backward. He 
was the god of all beginnings. 


Looking Forward 
and Backward 


NLESS you look forward 
now, it may be your family’s 
portion to look backward after 
you are gone, with vain regrets. 


There are countless cases on 
record of troubled estates left by 
men who neglected to plan for 
the future of their families. 


Mrs. J. was left acomfortable 
fortune. She was persuaded by 
promoters to invest in unsound 
schemes. She and her daughter 
are now working for a meagre 
living. This could have been 
prevented if Mr. J. had left a 
will and placed his estate in the 
hands of a trust company to be 
managed for his wife and child. 


There is no higher duty and 
privilege than that of making a 
will; there is no better time to do 
it than mow — in January, the 
month of beginnings. 


An interesting booklet of in- 
formation about wills and trusts, 
which may be the means of sav- 
ing many anxious after-thoughts, 
can be obtained free at a trust 
company, or by writing to the 
address below. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN 
BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


FIVE NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 
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A good name 





Donse Grotners. Detroit 








